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THE RISE OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


IN THE UNITED 


STATES. 


Tue Constitution of the United 
States has these provisions : 


“No religious test shall ever be re- 
quired as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States.”— 
Art. VI. 

“ Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.”— 
First AMENDMENT. 


It is thus the case that, as origi- 
nally framed, the Constitution simply 
provided that “ no religious test shall 
ever be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under 
the United States,” but did not, in 
terms, prohibit Congress from erect- 
ing a state religion or interfering 
with the free exercise of religion 
Otherwise than as regards office. 
The First Amendment was therefore 
adopted, in order that, as amended, 
the Constitution should forbid Con- 
gress from intermeddling in any 
way whatever with religious mat- 
ters; and it has hence passed into the 
general understanding that the gov- 
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ernment of the United States has 
no religious character or powers 
whatsoever, but is purely a secu- 
lar organization, contrived and de- 
vised for purely secular ends. As 
stated in the eleventh article of the 
treaty of Jan. 3, 1797, between the 
United States and Tripoli, “the 
government of the United States of 
America is not in any sense found- 
ed on the Christian religion ” (Rez. 
Stats. U. S., “ Treaties,” p. 756). 

It being thus the case that religi- 
ous liberty, as we now understand it, 
did not spring full-orbed and com- 
plete into existence in the United 
States, it may be of interest to trace 
the stages of its development. The 
provision that “ Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment 
of religion ” owes its immediate ori- 
gin to the representations of the 
conventions of a number of the 
States upon adopting the Constitu- 
tion of the United States (1 Stats. 
97), such States being New Hamp- 
shire, New York, and Virginia (4 
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Fourn. Cong., 1782-8, App. pp. 52, 
53, 55). Back of these representa- 
tions Jay a first cause which can 
only be understood by a reference 
to the condition of the colonies at 
the outbreak of the Revolution. 
From A View of the Constitution 
of the British Colonies in North 
America and the West Indies, at 
the time the Civil War broke out on 
the Continent of America—a work 
published in London in 1783 by An- 
thony Stokes (a loyalist Welshman, 
who, as a barrister in the British 
West Indies from 1762 to 1769, and 
the royal Chief-Justice of Georgia 
from 1769 to 1783, had peculiar op- 
portunities of becoming conversant 
with his topic)—we learn that the 
Church of England was establish- 
ed by law in most of the colonies 
in 1776. The View says: “ The 
clergy in America do not receive 
tithes, but in most of the colonies 
before the civil war (except the 
New England provinces, where the 
Independents had the upper hand) 
an Act of Assembly was made to 
divide the colony into parishes, and 
to establish religious worship there- 
in according to the rites and cere- 
monies of the Church of England ; 
and also to raise a yearly salary for 
the support of each parochial min- 
ister” (p. 199). With the excep- 
tion of South Carolina, our author 
does not specify by name the colo- 
nies in which this system obtained, 
but from other sources we have 
that information. The charter of 
New Hampshire provided “that 
liberty of conscience shall be allow- 
ed to all Protestants, and that such 
especially as shall be conformable 
to the rites of the Church of Eng- 
land shall be particularly counte- 
nanced and encouraged,” which 
substantial establishment existed 
in that colony up to the Revolution 
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(Town of Pawlet 7. Clark, 9 Cr. 
292). The first constitution of 
New York, that of April 20, 1777, 
recognizes a like establishment by 
providing for the abrogation of 
“all such parts of the common and 
statute law, and acts of Assembly, 
as establish any denomination of 
Christians or their ministers.” Dr. 
David Ramsay, the contemporary 
historian of the Revolution, says: 
“In Connecticut all persons were 
obliged to contribute to the support 
of the church as well as the com- 
monwealth. The Congrega- 
tional churches were adopted and 
established by law” (1 “ist. U. S., 
p. 150); also: “The Church of 
England was incorporated simul- 
taneously with the first settlement 
of Virginia, and in the lapse of 
time it also became the established 
religion of Maryland. In both these 
provinces, long before the Ameri- 
can Revolution, that church pos- 
sessed a legal pre-eminence, and 
was maintained at the expense not 
only of its own members but of*all 
other denominations” (éd. p. 220). 
As to the establishment of the 
Church of England in Virginia, see 
also Terrett v. Taylor, 9 Cr. 43. 
From art. 34 of the first constitu- 
tion of North Carolina, that of Dec. 
18, 1776, which inhibits taxation “ for 
the purchase of any glebe, or the 
building of any house of worship, or 
for the maintenance of any minister 
or ministry,” it is inferrible that a 
like establishment existed in that 
colony. In South Carolina Chief- 
Justice Stokes mentions the Church 
of England as established by law 
(View, p. 199), and the constitu- 
tion of that State of March 19, 1778, 
secured “ the churches, chapels, par- 
sonages, glebes, and all other prop- 
erty now belonging to any societies 
of the Church of England, or any 














other religious societies” (art. 38). 
In Georgia the Church of England 
was established by colonial statute 
of March 15, 1758 ( Watkins’ Dig. 
52). In Massachusetts a colonial 
statute of 1716 established a 
compulsory religious establishment 
which remained up to the framing of 
the State constitution in 1780, the 
Assembly providing all towns de- 
clining to do so for themselves with 
“a minister qualified as by law is 
provided ”—namely,“ an able, learn- 
ed, orthodox minister, of good con- 
versation ’—tand imposing taxes for 
his support (Chalmers’ Colonial 
Opinions, p. 49; t Ramsay, Hist. VU. 
S., p. 150). 

From the foregoing it will be 
gathered that at the outbreak of 
the American Revolution some 
form of church establishment or- 
dained by law was familiar to the 
people of Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New Hampshire, New York, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia. “In 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, and New Jersey there never 
was any established religion” (1 
Ramsay, His/. U. S., p. 232). One of 
the incidents of the religious estab- 
lishments in the colonies. where 
they existed was that the clergy 
thereunder were governmental ap- 
pointees. In Massachusetts, under 
the act of 1716, the Assembly set- 
tled ministers in the unprovided 
towns; in Maryland the proprietary 
had the advowsons (Chalm. Co/. Of., 
42); and in the provincial estab- 
lishments or king’s governments, as 
New Hampshire, New York, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia, the royal gov- 
ernor had the right of collation or 
appointment (Stokes’ View, p. 199). 
Another incident was the church 
rates or taxes, above referred to. 
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At the outbreak of the Revolution, 
then, two-thirds of the colonies were 
face to face with a religion estab- 
lished or favored by law; with a 
clergy appointed by government ; 
and a general taxation to uphold 
one and maintain the other. ‘lhe 
dissatisfaction thus engendered is 
best evidenced by the care which 
the people of the colonies, then 
States, took, in framing their con- 
stitutions, to forbid the continuance 
of such a system where it then ex- 
isted, or to prevent its adoption 
where it was not as yet known, 

The New Jersey constitution of 
July 2, 1776, provided “that there 
shall be no establishment of any 
one religious sect in this province 
in preference to another ”’ (art. 19); 
“nor shall any person within this 
colony ever be obliged to pay 
tithes, taxes, or any other rates for 
the purposes of building or repair- 
ing any church or churches, place 
or places of worship, or for the 
maintenance of any minister or min- 
istry, contrary to what he believes 
to be right or has deliberately and 
voluntarily engaged himself to per- 
form” (art. 18); and so sacred were 
these provisions deemed that an 
oath was prescribed for all mem- 
bers of the legislature, engaging 
them never to assent to any law, 
vote, or proceeding to annul, repeal, 
or alter any part or parts thereof 
(art. 23). 

The Virginia constitution of July 
5, 1776, declares “that religion, or 
the duty which we owe to our Crea- 
tor, and the manner of discharging 
it, can be directed only by reason 
and conviction, not by force and 
violence; and therefore all men are 
equally entitled to the free exercise 
of religion, according to the dictates 
of conscience, and that it is the 
mutual duty of all to practise Chris- 
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tian forbearance, love, and charity 
toward each other” (art. 16); and 
while this does not in terms equal 
the New Jersey provisions avfe, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
has construed it as equipollent, say- 
ing in Terrett v. Taylor, 9 Cr. 43: 
“Consistent with the constitution 
of Virginia, the legislature could not 
create or continue a religious estab- 
lishment which should have exclu- 
sive rights and prerogatives, or com- 
pel the citizens to worship under a 
stipulated form or discipline, or to 
pay taxes to those whose creed 
they could not conscientiously be- 
lieve.” 

The constitution of Delaware of 
Sept. 20, 1776, provides: “ No man 
shall, or ought to, be compelled to 
attend any religious worship, to con- 
tribute to the erection or support 
of any place of worship, or to the 
maintenance of any ministry, against 
his free-will and consent. . . . Nor 
shall a preference be given by law 
to any religious societies, denomina- 
tion, or modes of worship” (art. 1, § 1). 

The North Carolina constitution 
of Dec. 18, 1776, provides “ that 
there shall be no establishment of 
any one religious church or de- 
nomination in this State in pre- 
ference to any other; neither shall 
any person, on any pretence whatso- 
ever, be compelled to attend any 
place of worship contrary to his own 
faith or judgment, nor be obliged 
to pay for the purchase of any glebe, 
or the building of any house of wor- 
ship, or for the maintenance of any 
minister or ministry, contrary to 
what he believes right or has vol- 
untarily and personally engaged to 
perform” (art. 34). 

The Georgia constitution of Feb. 
5, 1777, says: “ All persons what- 
ever shall have the free exercise 
of their religion, provided it be not 
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repugnant to the peace and safety 
of the State; and shall not, unless 
by consent, support any teacher or 
teachers, except those of their own 
profession” (art. 56). 

The New York constitution of 
April 20, 1777, abrogates “all such 
parts of the common and statute law, 
and acts of Assembly, as establish 
any denomination of Christians or 
their ministers.” 

The early constitutions of Mary- 
land, South Carolina, and Massa- 
chusetts enunciated ‘substantially 
the same principles as the other 
organic laws above set forth, but did 
not entirely destroy the connection 
of church and state. The Mary- 
land constitution of Aug. 14, 1776, 
says : “ Nor ought any person to be 
compelled to frequent, or main- 
tain, or contribute, unless on con- 
tract, to maintain any particular 
place of worship or any particular 
ministry: (yet the legislature may, 
in their discretion, lay a general 
and equal tax for the support of 
the Christian religion; leaving to 
each individual the power of ap- 
pointing the payment over of the 
money collected from him to the 
support of any particular place of 
worship, or minister, or for the poor 
of his own denomination, or the 
poor in general of any particular 
county).” 

The South Carolina constitution 
of March 19, 1778, says: “ No per- 
son shall by law be obliged to pay 
towards the maintenance and sup- 
port of a religious worship that he 
does not freely join in or has not 
voluntarily engaged to support” 
(art. 38), but in the same article 
ordains that “the Christian Protes- 
tant religion shall be deemed, and 
is hereby constituted and declared 
to be, the established religion of this 
State,” extending this description 














to “ all denominations of Christian 


Protestants in this State.” 

The Massachusetts constitution 
of March 2, 1780, says: “ No subor- 
dination of any sect or denomina- 
tion to another shall ever be estab- 
lished by law” (part i. art. 3), but 
allowed taxation to support “ pub- 
lic Protestant teachers of piety, re- 
ligion, and morality in all cases 
where such provision shall not be 
made voluntarily” (éd.), with this 
qualification, however: that “all 
moneys paid by the subject to the 
support of public worship and of 
the public teachers aforesaid shall, 
if he require it, be uniformly ap- 
plied to the support of the public 
teacher or teachers of his own reli- 
gious sect or denomination, provid- 
ed there be any, on whose instruc- 
tion he attends; otherwise it may 
be paid: towards the support of the 
teacher or teachers of the parish or 
precinct in which the said moneys 
are raised ” (id.) 

If we state correctly—as we have 
not those documents by us—the 
New Hampshire constitution’ of 
June 2, 1784, provided that “no 
person of any one particular reli- 
gious sect or denomination shall 
ever be compelled to pay towards 
the support of the teacher or teach- 
ers of another persuasion, sect, or 
denomination, . . . and no subor- 
dination of any one sect or denomi- 
nation to another shall ever be es- 
tablished by law ” (part i. art. 6), 
but that, subject to these provisions, 
the legislature might authorize local 
taxation to support “ public Protes- 
tant teachers of piety, religion, and 
morality” (#d.); and the Pennsyl- 
vania constitution of Sept. 28, 1776, 
provided “that no man can, of 
right, be compelled to attend, erect, 
or support any place of worship or 
to maintain any ministry against 
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his consent, . . . and no 
preference shall ever be given by 
law to any religious establishments 
or modes of worship.” In Connec- 
ticut and Rhode Island the royal 
charter continued the fundamental 
law until 1818 in the former and 
1842 in the latter State; but, lest it 
may be thought that in these States 
no opposition to an _ established 
church was manifested, it is proper 
to remark that, upon ratifying the 
Constitution of the United States, 
the Rhode Island Convention sug- 
gested as a highly desirable amend- 
ment “that no particular religious 
sect or society ought to be favored 
or established by law in preference 
to others” (1 Elliot Deb. 334); 
and in the Connecticut Convention 
Oliver Wolcott, in urging the ratifi- 
cation of that instrument, refers to 
an inclination in that assemblage to 
favor a like amendment, and says : 
“Knowledge and liberty are so 
prevalent in this country that I do 
not believe that the United States 
would ever be disposed to establish 
one religious sect, and lay all others 
under legal disabilities. But as we 
know not what may take place 
hereafter, and any such test would 
be exceedingly injurious to the 
rights of free citizens, I cannot 
think it altogether superfluous to 
have added a clause which secures 
us from the possibility of such op- 
pression ” (2 Elliot Deb. 202). 

We may thus say that, upon be- 
coming States, the American colo- 
nies declared with one voice that 
no religious establishment should 
possess a legal pre-eminence in 
their several jurisdictions. In the 
Federal Convention Charles Pinck- 
ney proposed to make it a part 
of the Constitution of the United 
States that “the legislature of the 
United States shall pass no law on 
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the subject of religion” (¥ourn., 
May 29), and thus apply to the 
general government the rule previ- 
ously adopted by the States, which 
proposition failed. Mr. Pinckney 
then submitted this proposition: 
“No religious test or qualification 
shall ever be annexed to any oath 
of office under the authority of the 
United States ” (¥ourn., Aug. 20), 
which was unanimously adopted 
(Fourn., Aug. 30), Mr. Madison 
giving us this much of the debate: 
“ Mr. Pitlekney moved to add : ‘ But 
no religious test shall ever be re- 
quired as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the 
authority of the United States.’ 
Mr. Sherman thought it unneces- 
sary, the prevailing liberality being 
a sufficient security against such 
tests. Mr. Gouverneur Morris and 
Gen. Pinckney approved the mo- 
tion. ‘The motion was agreed to, 
nem. con.” (§ Elliot Deb. 498). 
Upon the final revision the words 
“the authority of ” were struck out 
( feurn., Sept.12). When the Con- 
stitution was submitted for ratifica- 


tion, considerable uneasiness was”* 


manifested at the failure of Mr. 
Pinckney’s resolution that “the 
legislature of the United States 
shall pass no law on the subject of 
religion,” and upon ratifying the 
instrument the New Hampshire, 
New York, and Virginia Conven- 
tions urged the adoption of an 
amendment to that effect. The 
North Carolina Convention, while 
declining to ratify at its first ses- 
sion, assigned the same emendation 
as desirable, as did also the Rhode 
Island Convention upon ratifying; 
though, as the First Amendment had 
then been proposed by Congress 
and was before the people, the ac- 
tion of Rhode Island was not one 
of the causes leading to its submis- 
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sion. The New Hampshire Con- 
vention recommended this amend- 
ment: “ That Congress shall fhake 
no laws touching religion or to in- 
fringe the rights of conscience” 
(4 Fourn. Cong., 1782-8, App. p. 
52). The New York Convention : 
“That no religious sect or society 
ought to be favored or established 
by law in preference to others” 
(td. p. 55).. The Virginia (zd. p. 
53), North Carolina (7¢. p. 60), and 
Rhode Island (1 Elliot Deb. 334) 
Conventions severally proposed 
“that no particular religious sect 
or society ought to be favored or 
established by law in preference to 
others.” In the Maryland Con- 
vention it was suggested as a de- 
sirable amendment “that there be 
no national religion established by 
law”; but, that body concluding 
to ratify the Constitution without 
proposing amendments at that time, 
no final action was had on the pro- 
position (2 Elliot Deb. p. 553); 
and thereupon the change was 
made. 

Thus it became a part of the 
Constitution of the United States 
that “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion.” In many, perhaps we may 
say most, other particulars the Con- 
stitution was, when framed, an ex- 
periment, but in this the fathers of 
the republic had the lamp of ex- 
perience to illuminate their path. 
While a myth to us, an established 
church had been a substantial rea- 
lity to them, and their verdict 
thereupon was, that upon every 
ground of justice, interest, and 
harmony no religious sect or so- 
ciety ought ever to be favored or 
established by law in preference to 
others in these United States. 

The second clause of the First 
Amendment, that Congress shall 
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make no law prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise of religion, is substantially 
incl in the other provisions 
cited at the opening of’ this paper, 
and need not be here specifically 
considered. It is a casus omissus 
provision which speaks for itself. 
The provision that “no religious 
test shall ever be required as a quali- 
fication to any office or public trust 
under the United States” opens, 
however, another field of inquiry. 

At the outbreak of the American 
Revolution the colonists were deeply 
imbued with the intolerant spirit of 
their English ancestors as respects 
Rorhan Catholics, infidels, and 
Jews, and naturally impressed those 
feelings on their earlier government- 
al declarations and institutions. As 
the struggle progressed this aver- 
sion wore away, and on the final set- 
tlement of the present American 
system of polity we find the fathers 
of the republic formally renouncing 
their original prepossessions in favor 
of religious tests. So far as regards 
Jews and infidels, the citations now 
to be given will need no special 
comment; but as respects Roman 
Catholics, it is proper to premise that 
the ancestral antipathy of the colon- 
ists to those of that faith had been 
particularly sharpened by the old 
French war, closing by the peace 
of 1763. 

In 1705 the following questions 
were propounded to the Attorney- 
General Northey: “ Whether the 
laws of England against Romish 
ptiests are in force in the planta- 
tions, and whether her majesty may 
not direct Jesuits or Romish priests 
to be turned out of Maryland?” In 
reply he first takes up 27 Eliz., c. 2, 
making it high treason for any Brit- 
ish-born Romish priest to come 
into, be, or remain in any part of 
the royal dominions, and says: “ It 
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is plain that law extended to all the 
dominions the queen had when it 
was made; but some doubt hath 
been made whether it extendeth to 
dominions acquired after, as the 
plantations have been.” He next 
considers 11 William III., c. 4, sub- 
jecting any popish bishup or priest 
who shall exercise any ecclesiastical 
function in any part of the British 
dominions to perpetual imprison- 
ment, and says: “I am of opinion 
this law extends to the plantations, 
they being dominions belonging to 
the realm of England, and extends 
to all priests, foreigners as well as 
natives.” Lastly, he says: “ As to 
the question whether her majesty 
may not direct Jesuits or Romish 
priests to be turned out of Mary- 
land, I am of opinion, if the Jesuits 
or priests be aliens, not made deni- 
zens or naturalized, her majesty 
may, by law, compel them to depart 
Maryland; if they be her majesty’s 
natural-born subjects, they cannot 
be banished from her majesty’s. 
dominions, but may be proceeded 
against on the last before-mention- 
ed law” (Chalm. Colonial Op., 42). 
And that this was the accepted 
state of the crown law as late as 
May 29, 1775, appears from an ad- 
dress of that date of the American 
Congress to the inhabitants of Can- 
ada, wherein they are asked to make 
common cause with the other colo- 
nies, and told: “The enjoyment of 
your very religion on the present 
system depends on a legislature in 
which you have no share and over 
which you have no control, and 
your priests are exposed to expul- 
sion, banishment, and ruin when- 
ever their wealth and possessions 
furnish sufficient temptation” (1 
Fourn. Cong., p. 75, Way & Gideon 
ed., Washington, 1823). It was also 
the case that a number of the royal 
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charters under which the colonists 
had been accustomed to live denied 
religious liberty to Roman Catholics. 
The charter of New Hampshire pro- 
vided “that liberty of conscience 
shall be allowed to all Protestants ” 
(Town of Pawlet v. Clark, 9 Cr. 
292); that of Massachusetts read: 
“For the greater ease and encour- 
agement of our living subjects, in- 
habiting our said province or terri- 
tory of Massachusetts Bay, and of 
such as shall come to inhabit there, 
we do, by these presents, for us, 
our heirs and successors, grant, es- 
tablish, and ordain that for ever 
hereafter there shall be a liberty of 
conscience allowed in the worship 
of God to all Christians (except pa- 
pists) inhabiting, or which shall in- 
habit or be resident within, our said 
province or territory ” (Chalm. Co/. 
Op., 48). The charter of Georgia, 
as of force up to 1752, ordains: 
“There shall be a liberty of con- 
science allowed in the worship of 
God to all persons inhabiting, or 
which shall inhabit or be resident 
within, our said province, and that 
all such persons, except papists, 
shall have a free exercise of reli- 
gion” (White’s Hist. Coll. Ga., p. 
9). The charter of Rhode Island 
—which recites that it was granted 
the petitioners therefor because 
“they have freely declared that it 
is much on their hearts (if they be 
permitted) to hold forth a lively 
experiment that a most flourishing 
civil state may stand and best be 
maintained, and that among our 
English subjects, with a full liberty 
in religious concernments ”’; and or- 
dains “that all and every person 
and persons may, from time to time, 
and at all times hereafter, freely 
and fully have and enjoy his own 
and their judgments and conscien- 
ces, in matters of religious concern- 
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ments, throughout the tract of land 
hereafter mentioned, they behaving 
themselves peaceably and etly, 
and not using this liberty to licen- 
tiousness and profaneness, ror to 
the civil injury or outward distu>- 
bance of others; any law, statute, 
or clause therein contained, or to 
be contained, usage, or custom of 
this realm, to the contrary hereof 
in any wise notwithstanding,” and 
which, to us, seems to guarantee 
absolute freedom of conscience—was 
interpreted by the colonial govern- 
ment as excepting Roman Catho- 
lics, Dr. Ramsay saying: “Since 
the date of the charter the form of 
the government has suffered very 
little alteration. An act was passed, 
in 1663, declaring that all men of 
competent estates and good con- 
duct, who professed Christianity, 
with the exception of Roman Ca- 
tholics, should be admitted free- 
men” (1 Hist. U. S., p. 156). 

With this much we come to the 
Continental Congress which met at 
Philadelphia Sept. 5, 1774, to con- 
sider the relations of the colonies 
to the parent state. It at once 
became apparent that one prime 
grievance alleged against the crown 
was the act of Parliament (14 Geo. 
III., c. 83), passed early in that 
year, respecting the boundaries and 
government of the Province of Que- 
bec, as Canada was called after its 
cession to England by the peace of 
1763, which extended the limits of 
that province southward to the 
Ohio, westward to the Mississippi, 
and northward to the boundary of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company; qua- 
lified Roman Catholics to sit in 
the provincial council; applied the 
French laws, dispensing with jur:c. 
to civil cases, and the English prac- 
tice to criminal; and secured the 
Catholic clergy their estates and 
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full iiberty in their religion. Mas- 
sachusetts was particularly indig- 
nant @t this statute, and the Con- 
gress had scarcely organized before 
the following resolution was pre- 
sented with others from Suffolk 
County in that State: “zo. ‘That 
the late act of Parliament for es- 
tablishing the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion and the French laws in that 
extensive country now called Quebec 
is dangerous in an extreme degree 
to the Protestant religion and to 
the civil rights and liberties of all 
America; and therefore, as men 
and Protestant Christians, we are 
indispensably obliged to take all 
proper measures for our security” 
(1 Fourn. Cong.,p.11). On the roth 
of October Congress, having con- 
sidered “the rights and grievances 
of these colonies,” ‘ Resolved, N. 
C. D., That the following acts of 
Parliament are infringements and 
violations of the rights of the colo- 
nists; and that the repeal of them 
is essentially necessary in order to 
restore harmony between Great 
Britain and the American colonies, 
viz... .. the act for establishing 
the Roman Catholic religion in the 
province of Quebec, abolishing the 
equitable system of English laws, 
and erecting a tyranny there, to 
the great danger (from so total a 
dissimilarity of religion, law, and 
government) of the neighboring 
British colonies, by the assistance 
of whose blood and treasure the 
said country was conquered from 
France. To these grievous 
acts and measures Americans can- 
not submit” (éd. pp. 20-22). 

The main work of the Congress of 
1774 was the famous “ Continental 
Association,” which is, in brief, a 
solemn engagement on the part of 
the colonies to break off commercial 
relations with Great Britain until 
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such time as divers obnoxious acts 
of Parliament were repealed. It 
opens by arraigning the British 
ministry for adopting a system of 
administration “evidently calculat- 
ed for enslaving these colonies,” 
and proceeds to specify among 
other instruments to this end “an 
act for extending the province of 
Quebec, so as to border on the 
Western frontiers of these colonies, 
establishing an arbitrary govern- 
ment therein, and discouraging the 
settlement of British subjects in 
that wide-extended country, thus, by 
the influence of civil principles and 
ancient prejudices, to dispose the 
inhabitants to act with hostility 
against the free Protestant colonies 
whenever a wicked ministry shall 
choose to direct them ” (#7. p. 23). 
The Congress also resolved upon 
addresses to the people of Great 
Britain, to the inhabitants of the 
colonies represented in the Con- 
gress, to the king, and to the people 
of Canada, That to the people 
of Great Britain says: “ Know that 
we think the legislature of Great 
Britain is not authorized by the 
Constitution to establish a religion, 
fraught with sanguinary and impi- 
ous tenets, or to erect an arbitrary 
form of government in any quarter 
of the globe” (#d. p. 27). It then 
charges that at the close of the 
French war a plan of enslaving the 
colonies was concerted “ under the 
auspices of a minister of princi- 
ples, and of a family unfriendly to 
the Protestant cause and inimical 
to liberty,” and says: “ Now mark 
the progression of the ministerial 
plan for ensiaving us. ... By an- 
other act the Dominion of Canada 
is to be so extended, modelled, and 
governed as that, by being disunit- 
ed from us, detached from our in- 
terest, by civil as well as religious 
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prejudices, that by their numbers 
daily swelling with Catholic -emi- 
grants from Europe, and by their 
devotion to administration so friend- 
ly to their religion, they might be- 
come formidable to us, and, on oc- 
casion, be fit instruments in the 
hands of power to reduce the 
ancient, free, Protestant colonies 
to the same state of slavery with 
themselves. This was evidently the 
object of the act; and in this view, 
being extremely dangerous to our 
liberty and quiet, we cannot forbear 
complaining of it as hostile to Bri- 
tish America. . . . Nor can we sup- 
press our astonishment that a Bri- 
tish Parliament should ever consent 
to establish in that country a reli- 
gion that has deluged your island 
in blood, and dispersed impiety, 
bigotry, persecution, and murder 
through every part of the world” 
(id. p. 30). ‘The memorial to the 
colonists also refers to the Quebec 
act, “ by which act the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, instead of being tol- 
erated, as stipulated by the treaty 
of peace, is established,” and says: 
“The authors of this arbitrary ar- 
rangement flatter themselves that 
the inhabitants, deprived of liberty, 
and artfully provoked against those 
of another religion, will be proper 
instruments for assisting in the op- 
pression of such as differ from them 
in modes of government and faith” 
(id. p. 37). ‘Io reassure the colo- 
nists, it concludes: “The people 
of England will soon have an op- 
portunity of declaring their senti- 
ments concerning our cause. In 
their piety, generosity, and good 
sense we repose high confidence, 
and cannot, upon a review of past 
events, be persuaded that they, the 
defenders of true religion and the 
asserters of the rights of mankind, 
will take part against their affec- 
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tionate Protestant brethren in the 
colonies, in favor of our open and 
their own secret enemies, whose in- 
trigues for several years past have 
been wholly exercised in sapping 
the foundations of civil and reli- 
gious liberty” (é7. p. 38). ‘The pe- 
tition to the king represents as one 
of the obstacles to a restoration of 
harmony between the colonists and 
the crown.the act “for extending 
the limits of Quebec, abolishing the 
English and restoring the French 
laws, whereby great numbers of 
British Frenchmen [sic] are sub- 
jected to the latter, and establish- 
ing an absolute government and the 
Roman Catholic religion through- 
out those vast regions that border 
on the westerly and northerly boun- 
daries of the free Protestant Eng- 
lish settlements” (é¢. p. 47); re- 
minds the monarch that “we were 
born the heirs of freedom, and ever 
enjoyed our right under the aus- 
pices of your royal ancestors, whose 
family was seated on the British 
throne to rescue and secure a pious 
and gallant nation from the popery 
and despotism of a superstitious 
and inexorable tyrant”; and ad- 
jures him “for the honor of Al- 
mighty God, whose pure religion 
our enemies are undermining,” and 
“as the loving father of your whole 
people, connected by the same bonds 
of law, loyalty, faith, and blood,” to 
withstand the ministerial plan (é¢. 
Pp. 49). 

The terrific arraignment of the 
Roman Catholic religion made in 
these various state papers will show 
to what an extent the colonists were 
unfavorably disposed toward that 
faith at the inception of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle. ‘The fourth and 
last address, however, adopted re- 
mains to be noticed, and in this ap- 
pears the first indication of that 
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spirit of universal religious liberty 
and toleration which afterwards be- 
came one of the main animating 
impulses of the American system 
of government. The Yourna/, un- 
fortunately, does not disclose the 
name of the wise and just man 
who drew up this document, but 
the internal evidence points to John 
Dickinson of Pennsylvania, who af- 
terwards prepared the Articles of 
Confederation (1 Secret Fourn.,, p. 
290). Oct. 21, Thomas Cushing of 
Massachusetts, Richard Henry Lee 
of Virginia, and Mr. Dickinson were 
appointed a committee to prepare 
an address to the inhabitants of 
(Quebec, and, as adopted, this urges 
the Canadians to make common 
cause with the other colonists, set- 
ting before them their rights as 
British subjects, and saying: “ What 
is offered to you by the late act of 
Parliament in their place? Liberty 
of conscience in your religion? No. 
God gave it to you; and the tem- 
poral powers with which you have 
been and are connected firmly sti- 
pulated for your enjoyment of it. 
If laws, divine and human, could 
secure it against the despotic ca- 
prices of wicked men, it was se- 
cured before” (1 ourn., p. 42). 
The address then imagines the 
president, Montesquieu, urging his 
countrymen to unite with the Eng- 
lish colonists, and concludes: “ We 
are too well acquainted with the 
liberality of sentiment distinguish- 
ing your nation to imagine that dif- 
ference of religion will prejudice 
you against a hearty amity with us. 
You know that the transcendent na- 
ture of freedom elevates those who 
unite in her cause above all such 
low-minded infirmities. ‘The Swiss 
cantons furnish a memorable proof 
of this truth. Their union is com- 
posed of Roman Catholic and Pro- 
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testant states, living in the utmost 
concord and peace with one an- 
other, and thereby enabled, ever 
since they bravely vindicated their 
freedom, to defy and defeat every 
tyrant that has invaded them ” (#d. 
P. 44). 

May 10,1775, another Congress 
met. Blood had been shed; it 
was seen the sword must decide 
the event; and from this time the 
American Congress may be said to 
have remained in permanent ses- 
sion until the government under 
the Constitution was inaugurated. 
May 26, 1775, John Jay, Samuel 
Adams, and Silas Deane were ap- 
pointed a committee to draught a 
letter to the people of Canada, 
which, as adopted, urged them to 
unite with the other colonists, de- 
claring “ the fate of the Protestant 
and Catholic colonies to be strong 
ly linked together”; and adding: 
“The enjoyment of your very re- 
ligion, on the present system, de- 
pends on a legislature in which 
you have no share and over which 
you have no control; and your 
priests are exposed to expulsion, 
banishment, and ruin whenever 
their wealth and possessions fur- 
nish sufficient temptation ” (/d. p. 
75). This failing, Congress came 
closer by directing Robert Living- 
ston, Robert Treat Paine, and J. 
Langdon, Nov. 8, 1775, to proceed 
to Canada, and there use their ut- 
most efforts to procure the assist- 
ance of the Canadians in Gen. 
Schuyler’s operations, and to in- 
duce them to enter into a union 
with the other colonies, the in- 
structions mentioning as one in- 
ducement to be held out: “And 
you may and are hereby empower- 
ed farther to declare that we hold 
sacred the rights of conscience, and 
shall never molest them in the 
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free enjoyment 


of their religion ” 
(id. p. 170). 


This also failing, 
a third effort was made to the 
same end by appointing Benja- 
min Franklin, Samuel Chase, and 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton—the 
latter not a member of Congress at 
the time, but selected as a Roman 
Catholic (2 Ramsay Hist. U. S., p. 
65)—commissioners to Canada, 
May 20, 1776, instructing them: 
“You are farther to declare that 
we hold sacred the rights of con- 
science, and may promise to the 
whole people, solemnly in our name, 
the free and undisturbed exercise 
of their religion; and, to the clergy, 
the full, perfect, and peaceable pos- 
session and enjoyment of all their 
estates; that the government of 
everything relating to their religion 
and clergy shall be left entirely in 
the hands of the. good people of 
that province and such legislature 
as they shall constitute; provided, 
however, that all other denomina- 
tions of Christians be equally en- 
titled to hold offices, and enjoy 
civil privileges and the free exer- 
cise of their religion, and be totally 
exempt from the payment of any 
tithes or taxes for the support of 
any religion” (1 Yourn., p. 290). 
This failed in turn, but the fathers 
were long loath to relinquish their 
hopes of the accession of Canada. 
The Articles of Confederation pro- 
vided that “Canada, acceding to 
this confederation, and joining in 
the measures of the United States, 
shall be admitted into and entitled 
to all the advantages of this Un- 
ion; but no other colony shall 
be admitted into the same, un- 
less such admission be agreed to 
by nine States” (art. 11); and 
guaranteed that each State should 
be protected in its religion by 
the common strength of all (art. 
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3). It is further memorable that 
the King of France co-operated with 
the Americans in the attempt to se- 
cure the accession of Canada to the 
Union, and that in accordance with 
the royal instructions the Count 
d’Estaing published an address on 
the 28th of October, 1778, in his 
majesty’s name, to the Canadian 
French, adjuring them by every tie 
of lineage and religion to make 
common cause with the United 
States. The priests, in particular, 
were besought to use their influence 
to this end, and reminded that they 
might become a power in a new 
government, and not be dependent 
on “sovereigns whom force has im- 
posed on them, and whose political 
indulgence will be lessened propor- 
tionally as those sovereigns shall 
have less to fear” (2 Pitk. U. S., p. 
68). ‘This, however, like all the in- 
vitations of the American Congress, 
was in vain. The contemporary 
fact was—and no doubt the British 
crown officers took care to have it 
well known throughout Canada— 
that while England was enacting 
laws to exempt the Canadians from 
her anti-Catholic statutes, and to 
indulge them with full liberty of 
conscience in their ancestral Catho- 
lic faith, the American Congress was 
solemnly resolving and declaring 
“that we think the legislature of 
Great Britain is not authorized by 
the constitution to establish a rell- 
gion fraught with sanguinary and 
impious tenets in any quarter of the 
globe,” “Nor can we suppress our 
astonishment that a British Parlis- 
ment should ever consent to esta! 

lish in that country a religion th 

has deluged England in blood, ar 

dispersed impiety, bigotry, persecu 
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fect on the sixty-five thousand Ro- 
man Catholics who then inhabited 
Canada, according to Stokes (View, 
p. 30), and is, in all human proba- 
bility, the reason why that extensive 
country is not a part of the United 
States to-day. That invaluable con- 
temporary authority, Dr. Ramsay, 
assures us that the predilections of 
the Canadian masses were in favor 
of a union with the other colonies, 
but “the legal privileges which the 
Roman Catholic clergy enjoyed 
made them averse to a change, lest 
they should be endangered by a 
more intimate connection with their 
Protestant neighbors.” 

The founders of the republic 
seem early to have perceived the 
mistake of yielding to what they 
termed in their first overture to 
Canada “the low-minded infirmity ” 
of religious prejudice, and the se- 
vere recoil of that error in this case 
had much to do with their subse- 
quent prohibition of religious tests. 

Recurring now to the States, we 
find a religious test prescribed as a 
qualification to office in a number 
of the early constitutions. The 
New Jersey constitution of July 2, 
1776, provides “that no Protest- 
ant inhabitant of this colony shall 
be denied the enjoyment of any 
civil right merely on account of his 
religious principles; but that all 
persons professing a belief in the 
faith of any Protestant sect, who 
shall demean themselves peaceably 
under the government as hereby 
established, shall be capable of be- 
ing elected into any office of 
profit, or trust, or being a mem- 
ber of either branch of the leg- 
islature, and shall fully and free- 
ly enjoy every privilege and im- 
munity enjoyed by others their 
fellow-subjects”” (art. 19). The 
North Carolina constitution of 
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December 18, 1776, says “that 
no person who shall deny the being 
of God, or the truth of the Protest- 
ant religion, or the divine authority 
of either the Old or New Testa- 
ments, or who shall hold religious 
principles incompatible with the 
freedom and safety of the State, 
shall be capable of holding any of- 
fice or place of trust or profit in 
the civil department within this 
State” (art. 32). The Georgia 
constitution of February 5, 1777, 
says that the members of the legis- 
lature “shall be of the Protestant 
religion ” (art. 6). ‘The South Car- 
olina constitution of March 19, 
1778, provides for “a governor and 
commander-in-chief, a lieutenant- 
governor, both to continue two 
years, and a privy council—all of 
the Protestant religion” (art. 3); 
that “ no person shall be eligible to 
sit in the House of Representatives 
unless he be of the Protestant re- 
ligion ” (art. 13); and “that all de- 
nominations of Christian Protest- 
ants in this State demeaning them- 
selves peaceably and faithfully shall 
enjoy equal religious and civil pri- 
vileges ” (art. 38). In this State 
the governor was sworn “to the ut- 
most of his power to maintain and 
defend the laws of God, the Pro- 
testant religion, and the liberties of 
America” (Grimke’s Zaws So. Ca., 
297). The Delaware constitution 
of September 11, 1776, provided the 
following oath to be taken by all 
members of. the legislature: “I, 
A. B., do profess faith in God the 
Father, and in Jesus Christ his only 
Son, and in the Holy Ghost; and I 
do acknowledge the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment to be given by divine inspira- 
tion” (art. 22). The Maryland 
constitution of August 14, 1776, 
provided that “a declaration of a 
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belief in the Christian religion” 
(Bill of Rights, art. 35) should be a 
qualification to office; and “that 
every person appointed to any of- 
fice of profit or trust shall, before he 
enters on the execution thereof,. . . 
subscribe a declaration of his belief 
in the Christian religion” (Const., 
art. 55). The New Hampshire 
constitution of January 5, 1776, 
while not expressly prescribing a 
religious test, is understood by the 
provision continuing the body of 
the colonial law in force to have re- 
quired all members of the legisla- 
ture to be of the Protestant reli- 
gion. The spirit occasioning the 
above tests was remarkably mani- 
fested in the convention framing 
the New York constitution of April 
20,1777. An article granting “to 
all mankind the free exercise of re- 
ligious profession and worship ” be- 
ing under consideration, John Jay, 
afterwards the first Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, moved to add the following: 
“Except the professors of the reli- 
gion of the Church of Rome, who 
ought not to hold lands in, or be 
admitted to a participation of the 
civil-rights enjoyed by the members 
of, this State until such time as the 
said professors shall appear in the 
Supreme Court of the State, and 
there most solemnly swear that they 
verily believe in their consciences 
that no pope, priest, or foreign au- 
thority on earth has power to ab- 
solve the subjects of this State from 
their allegiance to the same; and, 
farther, that they renounce and be- 
lieve to be false and wicked the 
dangerous and damnable doctrine 
that the pope, or any other earthly 
authority, has power to absolve men 
from sins described in and prohib- 
ited by the holy Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and particularly that no 
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pope, priest, or foreign authority on 
earth has power to absolve them 
from the obligation of this oath,” 
which was lost—yeas, 10; nays, 19; 
one county divided (Sparks’ Life of 
Gouverneur Morris, vol. i., p. 124). 
The Pennsylvania constitution of 
September 28, 1776, required mem- 
bers of the General Assembly and 
civil officers to sign “ a declaration 
of belief in one God, the creator 
and governor of the world, the re- 
warder of the good and the pun- 
isher of the wicked,” and also to 
make “an acknowledgment that the 
Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament are given by divine in- 
spiration ” (Stokes’ View, p. 81). 

It will thus appear that the early 
constitutions of New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Georgia, South Carolina, 
and New Hampshire made a pro- 
fession of Protestantism, and those 
of Maryland, Delaware, and Penn- 
sylvania made a belief in Christi- 
anity, a qualification for office ; and 
so the fundamental law of those 
States remained until after the rati- 
fication of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

In 1787 the Federal Convention 
met, and, as has already been stat- 
ed, while declining to make it a 
part of the Constitution that “‘ the 
legislature of the United States 
shall pass no law on the subject of 
religion,” did insert in that instru- 
ment the provision that “no reli- 
gious test shall ever be required as 
a qualification to any office or pub- 
lic trust under the United States.” 
Or, in other words, the Federal 
Constitution did not inhibit Con- 
gress from creating a religious es- 
tablishment, but did forbid it to 
prescribe a religious test as a qua- 
lification to office ; while, per contre. 
the State constitutions, while pro- 
hibiting such an establishment, ad- 
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mitted such tests. We have seen 
how the States conformed the Fede- 
ral Constitution to their own in the 
article of the inhibition of an estab- 
lished church, and are now to in- 
quire how the State constitutions 
modelled themselves upon the Con- 
stitution of the United States so far 
as respects the prohibition of reli- 
gious qualifications for office. 
When the Federal Constitution 
was proposed for ratification to the 
State conventiens, considerable op- 
position was manifested in some of 
those bodies to this prohibition. 
It was alleged that, as the Constitu- 
tion stood, the Pope of Rome might 
become President of the United 
States, and there was even a pam- 
phlet published to sustain that ob- 
jection (4 Elliot Deb., p. 195). In 
the North Carolina Convention, in 
particular, a hot debate occurred. 
Mr. Abbott said: “The exclusion 
of religious tests is by many 
thought dangerous and impolitic. 
They suppose that if there be 
no religious test required, pagans, 
deists, and Mahometans might ob- 
tain offices among us, and that the 
senators and representatives might 
all be pagans” (dd. p. 192). Mr. 
Iredell referred to the deplorable 
results of religious tests in all ages, 
and said: “ America has set an ex- 
ample to mankind to think more 
modestly and reasonably—that a 
man may be of different religious 
sentiments from our own without 
being a bad member of society. 
But it is objected that the 
people of America may, perhaps, 
choose representatives who have 
no religion at all, and that pagans 
and Mahometans may be admitted 
into offices. But how is it possi- 
ble to exclude any set of men with- 
out taking away that principle of 
religious freedom which we our- 
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selves so warmly contend for? 
- . . I met, by accident, with 
a pamphlet this morning in which 
the author states as a very serious 
danger that the Pope of Rome 
might be elected President. I con- 
fess this never struck me before; 
and if the author had read all 
the qualifications of a President, 
perhaps his fears might have been 
quieted. No man but a native 
or who has resided fourteen 
years in America can be chosen 
President. I know not all the 
qualifications for pope, but I be- 
lieve he must be taken from the 
college of cardinals; and probably 
there are many previous steps ne- 
cessary before he arrives at this dig- 
nity. A native of America must 
have very singular good fortune 
who, after residing fourteen years 
in his own country, should go to 
Europe, enter into Romish orders, 
obtain the promotion of cardinal, 
afterwards that of pope, and at 
length be so much in the confidence 
of his own country as to be elected 
President. It would be still more 
extraordinary if he should give up 
his popedom for our presidency. 
Sir, it is impossible to treat such 
idle fears with any degree of grav- 
ity. . This country has already 
had the honor of setting an example 
of civil freedom, and I trust it will 
likewise have the honor of teaching 
the rest of the world the way to 
religious freedom also. God grant 
both may be perpetuated to the end 
of time!” (éd. p. 193 e¢ seg.) Gov. 
Johnston said: “When I heard 
there were apprehensions that the 
Pope of Rome could be the Presi- 
dent of the United States, I was 
greatly astonished. It might as 
well be said that the King of Eng- 
land or France or the Grand Turk 
could be chosen to that office. It 
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would have been as good an argu- 
ment. .., . It is apprehended that 
Jews, Mahometans, pagans, etc., 
may be elected to high offices un- 
der the government of the United 
States. Those who are Mahome- 
tans, or any others who are not pro- 
fessors of the Christian religion, can 
never be elected to the office of 
President or other high office but 
in one of two cases: First, if the 
people of America lay aside the 
Christian religion altogether, it may 
happen. Should this unfortunately 
take place, the people will choose 
such men as think asthey do them- 
selves. Another case is, if any per- 
sons of such descriptions should, 
notwithstanding their religion, ac- 
quire the confidence and esteem 
of the people of America by their 
good conduct and practice of vir- 
tue, they may be chosen” (id. p. 
198). Mr. Caldwell said: “ There 
was an invitation for Jews and 
pagans of every kind to come 
among us. At some future period 
this might endanger the character 
of the United States. . . . I think 
that in a political view those gen- 
tlemen who formed this Constitu- 
tion should not have given this 
invitation to Jews and heathens” 
(id. p. 199). Mr. Spencer said: 
“ Religious tests have been the 
foundation of persecutions in all 
countries. Persons who are con- 
scientious will not take the oath 
required by religious tests, and will 
therefore be excluded from offices, 
though equally capable of discharg- 
ing them as any member of soci- 
ety” (é¢d. p. 200). Mr. Spaight, 
who had been in the Federal Con- 
vention, said: “ No test is required. 
All men of equal capacity and in- 
tegrity are equally eligible to offi- 
ces. ‘Temporal violence may make 
mankind wicked, but never religious. 
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A test would enable the prevailing 
sect to persecute the rest” (¢d. p. 
208). Mr. Wilson “wished that 
the Constitution had excluded pop- 
ish priests from office ” (éd. p. 212). 
Mr. Lancaster said: “As to a re- 
ligious test, had. the article which 
excludes it provided none but what 
had been in the States heretofore, 
I would not have objected to it. 
. . . For my part, in reviewing the 
qualifications necessary for a Presi- 
dent, I did not suppose that the 
pope could occupy the President’s 
chair. But let us remember that 
we form a government for millions 
not yet in existence. I have not 
the art of divination. In the course 
of four or five hundred years I do 
not know how it will work. This 
is most certain: that papists may 
occupy that chair, and Mahometans 
may take it. I see nothing against 
it. There is a disqualification, I 
believe, in every State in the 
Union; it ought to be so in this 
system ” (d. p. 215). 

In the Massachusetts Convention 
there was considerable debate on 
the same clause. Mr. Singletary 
“thought we were giving up all our 
privileges, as there was no provi- 
sion that men in power should have 
any religion; and though he hoped 
to see Christians, yet, by the Con- 
stitution, a papist or an infidel was 
as eligible as they” (2 Elliot Deb., 
p. 44). Several members of the 
convention urging that the provi- 
sion “was a departure from the 
principles of our forefathers, who 
came here for the preservation of 
their religion; and that it would 
admit deists, atheists, etc., into the 
general government,” Rev. Mr. Shute 
said: “ To establish a religious test 
as a qualification for offices in the 
proposed Federal Constitution, it 
appears to me, sir, would be attend: 















ed with injurious consequences to 
some individuals, and with no ad- 
vantage to the whole. . . . In this 
great and extensive empire there is 
and will be a great variety of senti- 
ments in religion among its inhabi- 
tants. Upon the plan of a religious 
test the question, I think, must be, 
Who shall be excluded from na- 
tional trusts? Whatever answer 
bigotry may suggest, the dictates of 
candor and equity, I conceive, will 
be, one. Far from limiting my 
charity and confidence to men of 
my own denomination in religion, I 
suppose and I believe, sir, that there 
are worthy characters among men 
of every denomination—among the 
(Qluakers, the Baptists, the Church 
of England, the papists, and even 
among those who have no other 
guide in the way to virtue and hea- 
ven than the dictates of natural re- 
ligion. I must therefore think, sir, 
that the proposed plan of govern- 
ment in this particular is wisely con- 
structed ; that as all have an equal 
claim to the blessings of the gov- 
ernment under which they live and 
which they support, so none should 
be excluded from them for being 
of any particular denomination in 
religion. The presumption is that 
the eyes of the people will be upon 
the faithful in the land; and, from 
a regard of their own safety, they 
will choose for their rulers men of 
known abilities, of known probity, 
of good moral characters. The 
Apostle Peter tells us that God is 
no respecter of persons, but in every 
nation he that feareth him and 
worketh righteousness is acceptable 
tohim. And I know of no reason 
why men of such a character, in a 
community of whatever denomina- 
tion in religion, ceteris paribus, with 
other suitable qualifications, should 
not be acceptable to the people, and 
VOL. XXIII.—47 
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why they may not be employed by 
them with safety and advantage 
in the important offices of govern- 
ment. ‘The exclusion of a religious 
test in the proposed Constitution, 
therefore, clearly appears to me, sir, 
to be in favor of its adoption ” (7. 
p. 118). 

These utterances form so excel- 
lent a commentary on the last 
clause of the sixth article of the Con- 
stitution of the United States that 
it is to be regretted that we know 
no more of their admirable and sa- 
gacious author than that he was the 
Rey. Daniel Shute, of Hingham, in 
Suffolk County, and voted on what 
the original journal calls “ the deci- 
sion of the grand question ” in favor 
of ratifying the Constitution ; as did 
also his colleague, Major-General 
Benjamin Lincoln. 

Recurring to the debate, Col. 
Jones “thought that the rulers 
ought to believe in God or Christ, 
and that, however a test may be 
prostituted in England, yet he 
thought, if our public men were to. 
be of those who had a good stand- 
ing in the church, it would be hap- 
py for the United States” (7d. p. 
119). Major Lusk “passed to the 
article dispensing with the qualifi- 
cation of a religious test, and con- 
cluded by saying that he shuddered 
at the idea that Roman Catholics, 
papists, and pagans might be in- 
troduced into office, and that po- 
pery and the Inquisition may be 
established in America” (id¢. p. 
148). Rev. Mr. Backus said: “I 
now beg leave to offer a few 
thoughts upon some points in the 
Constitution proposed to us, and I 
shall begin with the exclusion of 
any religious test. Many appear to. 
be much concerned about it; but 
nothing is more evident, both in 
reason and the Holy Scriptures,. 
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than that religion is ever a matter 
between God and individuals; and 
therefore no man or men can im- 
pose any religious test without in- 
vading the essential prerogatives 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Minis- 
ters first assumed this power under 
the Christian name, and then Con- 
stantine approved of the practice 
when he adopted the profession of 
Christianity as an engine of state 
policy. And let the history of all 
nations be searched from that day 
to this, and it will appear that the 
imposing of religious tests hath 
been the greatest engine of tyranny 
in the world. And I rejoice to see 
so many gentlemen who are now 
giving in their rights of conscience 
in this great and important matter. 
Some serious minds discover a con- 
cern lest, if all religious tests should 
be excluded, the Congress would 
hereafter establish popery or some 
other tyrannical way of worship; but 
it is most certain that no such way 
of worship can be established with- 
out any religious test ” (7d. p. 149). 

In the Conventions of Virginia 
(3 Elliot Deb., p. 204), and Con- 
necticut (2 2. p. 202), and in the 
South Carolina Legislature (1 zd. p. 
312), the same clause was discussed, 
but more briefly, and after the final 
ratification of the Constitution the 
principle of the provision seems to 
have been universally conceded as 
correct. The Georgia constitution 
of May 6, 1789, the first new State 
constitution adopted after the in- 
auguration of the government un- 
der the Constitution of the United 
States, omitted the qualification 
that members ofthe General Assem- 
bly should be of the Protestant re- 
ligion; the South Carolina consti- 
tution of June 3, 1790, the next 
adopted, omitted the same test, as 
also all the former provisions mak- 
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ing the Protestant religion the State 
faith, and provided that “the free 
exercise and enjoyment of religious 
profession and worship, without 
discrimination or preference, shall 
for ever, hereafter, be allowed with- 
in this State to all mankind ” (art. 
8, sec. 1), and from this time 
forward it may be taken as the case 
that as fast as the States remodelled 
their constitutions of the Revolu- 
tionary era the religious-test provi- 
sions were formally omitted, and in 
the interim passed sub silentio. 

The immediate cause of this 
universal abrogation of religious 
qualifications for office was, as we 
have seen, the sixth article of the 
Constitution of the United States, 
but beyond this were some potent 
operative causes. The loss of 
Canada wasone. Dr. Ramsay, who 
tells us that he had access to all 
the official papers of the United 
States up to 1786, when he ceased 
to be a member of the Congress 
under the Confederation (pref. 2 
Hist. U. S.), says: “The province 
was evacuated with great reluc- 
tance. ‘The Americans were not 
only mortified at the disappoint- 
ment of their favorite scheme of 
annexing it as a fourteenth link in 
the chain of their Confederacy, but 
apprehended the most serious con- 
sequences from the ascendency of 
the British power in that quarter’ 
(@. p. 71). It was felt too late 
that the indiscreet utterances of 
the Congress of 1774 respecting the 
Roman Catholic religion had led 
to this loss. 

Another operative cause was the 
yearning desire of the early states- 
men of the United States to invite 
and secure foreign immigration. 
As early as the address of Congress 
of Oct. 21, 1774, it was noticed that 
the population of Canada was 











“ daily swelling with Catholic emi- 
grants from Europe ”; and after the 
peace of 1783 showed that Canada 
was to remain a British possession, 
it was seen that to impress an anti- 
Catholic character on the govern- 
ment of the United States would 
tend to build up that province at 
the expense of the United States, 
and that only by proffering religious 
as well as civil liberty could this 
country hope to divert that emigra- 
tion to its own shores. Some of 
the States had already suffered, 
when colonies, from legalizing in- 
equalities in religion, and that, too, 
had no doubt its weight; Ramsay 
telling us that the legal pre-emi- 
nence of the Episcopal Church, and 
its maintenance at the expense not 
only of its own members but of all 
other denominations in Virginia 
and Maryland, “deterred great 
numbers, especially of the Presby- 
terian denomination, who had emi- 
grated from Ireland, from settling 
within the limits of these govern- 
ments” (1 Hist. U. S., p. 220). 
Another cause operating in favor 
of a removal of religious tests to of- 
fice was the eminent services ren- 
dered the States in the establish- 
ment of their independence by two 
Catholic powers, France and Spain. 
It is currently supposed that it was 
not until after the Americans, by 
their capture of Burgoyne at Sara- 
toga in 1777, had demonstrated their 
power that they received efficient 
assistance from those nations; but 
the contrary is the case. Before 
the Declaration of Independence 
Silas Deane was sent to France for 
assistance, and contemporaneous 
with the Declaration large supplies 
of money and arms were furnished 
by that power. Arms, clothing, 
and ammunition for 25,000 men 
and roo field-pieces were asked by 
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Congress, and the response of his 
Christian majesty was 2,000,000 
livres in money and small arms, 
200 field-pieces, the best in the 
royal arsenals, a credit for 1,000,- 
ooo livres with the clothier-general 
of the French forces, and the ser- 
vices of Monsieur Coudray, the best 
military engineer in the royal army, 
and as many of his officers as were 
needed (1 Pitk. Hist. U. S., pp. 
387, 500). Spain also assisted the 
Americans with 1,000,000 livres as 
early as May, 1776 (id. p. 411). 
Still another 1,000,000 livres were 
added by France before the treaty 
of 1778; and to appreciate fully the 
various pecuniary aids given by 
this power to the United States 
during the struggle, the reader may 
well consult the treaties with that 
power of 1782 and 1783 (Rev. Stats., 
“Treaties,” pp. 214-9). Priorto1778 
some 3,000,000 livres were advanc- 
ed, and from that time to 1782 
some 18,000,000 more were granted 
and an endorsement given to Hol- 
land for 10,000,000 in addition. 
In 1783 a further grant of 6,000,- 
ooo livres was made, making 
37,000,000 in all. All expenses 
of commissions, negotiations, etc., 
were borne by France and made a 
present to the United States, as also 
all the interest accrued during the 
entire war on the debt, and the 
total principal of the sums forward- 
ed in 1776, for all of which bene- 
factions the most lively acknow- 
ledgments were made by the 
United States in the treaties re- 
ferred to above. Nor were French 
fleets and armies wanting. In July, 
1778, a French squadron of twelve 
line-of-battle ships and four frigates 
reached the United States under 
Count d’Estaing (2 Ramsay His¢. 
U.S., p- 258). In 1779 the same 
commander appeared off the Geor- 
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gia coast with 20 ships of the 
line and 11 frigates, and some 
3,500 French troops, infantry and 
artillery ; and at this time occurred 
the bloody assault on the British 
entrenchments at Savannah, where 
Gen. Lincoln, at the head of 600 
Continentals, and d’Estaing at the 
head of the French infantry, charged 
side by side, 200 of the Americans 
and 637 of the French being left on 
the field. In July, 1780, still an- 
other French fleet arrived at Rhode 
Island with 6,000 troops (2 Pitk. 
117). In £781 Count de Grasse 
arrived with 28 ships of the line 
and 3,200 French troops under the 
Marquis de St. Simon (2 Ramsay, 
p. 427). In 1782 a French fleet 
of 34 ships of the line, having on 
board 5,500, rendezvoused in the 
West Indies to draw off the British 
by an attack on Jamaica, and here 
sustained an appalling defeat at 
the hands of Admiral Rodney. 
The French troops were so crowd- 
ed on the vessels that in one ship 
alone 400 men were killed, and the 
total slaughter amounted to thou- 
sands (id. p. 5). In the same year 
we find 7,000 French regulars at 
Yorktown ; and from the contempo- 
rary accounts the French engineers 
and artillery were eminently instru- 
mental in forcing the surrender of 
Cornwallis, particularly Major-Gen- 
eral du Portail, Brigadier-General 
Launcy, Col. Gouvion, and Capt. 
Rochefontaine, who were thanked 
and~ promoted by Congress and 
warmly commended to their sove- 
reign (éd. p. 438; 4 Fourn. 290). 
Nor was Spain backward in her 
efforts. Before the Declaration of 
Independence she sent the Ame- 
ricans 1,000,000 livres (1 Pitk. 
411). In 1777 she forwarded several 
cargoes of naval stores, cordage, 
sail-cloth, anchors, etc., from Bilboa 
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(id. p. 528). In1779 she declared 
war against Great Britain, and car- 
ried on a campaign in Florida with 
such vigor as to drive out the Bri- 
tish from that province. In 1780 
an immense Spanish armament ap- 
peared in the West Indies to co- 
operate with the French in creating 
a diversion in that quarter, the com- 
bined fleet numbering thirty-six 
ships of the line, crowded with 
troops (2 Ramsay, 374). In 1782 
a grander attempt was made in the 
same field, the combined French 
and Spanish navies numbering sixty 
ships of the line, with an immense 
number of frigates and smaller 
armed-vessels, and conveying thou- 
sands of land forces. The first at- 
tempt failed by the appearance of a 
mortal disease which decimated the 
Spanish troops, and the latter by 
the bloody defeat of the French by 
Admiral Rodney. In the course of 
the war the Spanish navy received 
a terrible blow at Cape St. Vincent, 
though the Spanish admiral, Don 
Juan de Langara, fought till his 
flag-ship was a mere wreck and his 
fleet was sunk or taken. One ves- 
sel in particular, the San Domingo, 
of 70 guns and carrying 600 men, 
blew up, and all on board perished 
(td. p. 372). 

To sustain American independ- 
ence, in short, French and Spanish 
blood was poured out like water. 
The arms, the gold, the ships, the 
armies of the two great Catholic 
powers were given in unstinted 
measure to the United States, and 
on the establishment of the present 
polity of the republic it would 
have been disgraceful beyond mea- 
sure to have fixed therein a stigma 
on the faith of those friends in time 
of need. In answering the con- 
gratulations of the Catholic clergy 
and laity on his first accession to 











the presidency, Gen. Washington 
said: “I presume that your fellow- 
citizens will not forget the patriotic 
part which you took in the accom- 
plishment of their Revolution and 
the establishment of their govern- 
ment, or the important assistance 
which they received from a nation 
in which the Roman Catholic faith 
is professed” (Cath. Al., 1876, p. 
63). Possibly, also, the demeanor 
of the French troops may have re- 
moved many misapprehensions and 
prejudices against their religion. 
Madison, who was an eye-witness 
of their march through Philadel- 
phia, where Congress was then in 
session, in 1782, em route to York- 
town, highly applauds their regular- 
ity and decency of conduct in his 
letters of that date (Mad. Papers) ; 
and speaking on the same subject 
Dr. Ramsay, also then in Congress, 
says: “ The French troops marched 
at the same time and for the same 
place. In the course of this sum- 
mer they passed through all the 
extensive settlements which lie 
between Newport and Yorktown. 
It seldom, if ever, happened before 
that an army led through a foreign 
country, at so great a distance from 
their own, among a people of differ- 
ent principles, customs, language, 
and religion, behaved with so much 
regularity. In their march to York- 
town they had to pass through 500 
miles of a country abounding in 
fruit, and at a time when the most 
delicious productions of nature 
growing on and near the public 
highways presented both oppor- 
tunity and temptation to gratify 
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their appetites. Yet so complete 
was their discipline that in this 
long march scarce an_ instance 
could be produced of a peach or 
an apple being taken without the 
consent of the inhabitants” (2 


"Hist. U. S., p. 434). Allies of this 


character were in high favor with 
the American’ people, and most 
gratefully remembered at the time 
of the final settlement of civil gov- 
ernment in the United States, not 
to speak of the influence of the 
Continental soldiery, who, no doubt, 
bore in mind their brethren in arms 
at Savannah and Yorktown, and 
recalled Washington’s general or- 
der whereby the black cockade of 
the American army was mounted 
with a white relief in honor of Cath- 
olic France (2 Ramsay, p. 358). 

To conclude, then, the provisions 
of the Constitution of tne United 
States bearing on religion are not 
mere ill-considered generalities, 
but positive convictions based upon 
long and sore experience. The 
prohibition of a national religion 
or of any governmental interference 
with spiritual persuasions owes 
its origin to the actual existence in 
former days of church establish- 
ments, the hierophants wherein 
were appointees of the political 
power, and the expenses whereof 
were compulsorily borne by those 
of other creeds. And the inhibi- 
tion of religious tests for office 
arises out of the fact that the his- 
tory of this country demonstrates it 
equally impolitic, ungrateful, and 
dishonest to require such qualifica- 
tions in these United States 
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“St, Francis be my speed !” 


Tuink of being taken into Um- 
bria, preternatural Umbria, where 
every olive-sandalled mountain is 
full of mysterious influences, and 
every leaf and flower of the smiling 
valleys seem to breathe out some 
sweet old Franciscan legend, by 
a steam-engine bearing the name 
of Fulton! It was hard. Not but 
we have the highest respect for— 
nay, a certain pride in—that great 
inventor; still it seemed a positive 
grievance to find anything modern 
in what was to us a world of poet- 
ry and medieval tradition. We 


wished, if not to gird ourselves 
humbly with the cord like Dante, 


at least to put ourselves in har- 
mony with one of the most deli- 
cious regions in the world, where 
at every step the lover of the clas- 
sic, of art, or of the higher mystic 
lore finds so much to suit his turn, 
The name of Fulton sounds well 
along the Hudson, but to hear the 
shriek of an engine awaken the 
echoes of the Apennines, and see 
it go plunging insensibly through 
the very heart of poetical Umbria, 
along the shores of “ reedy Thrasi- 
mene,” through “ the defiles fatal to 
Roman rashness,” was a blow diffi- 
cult to recover from. It required 
the overpowering influences of this 
enchanting region, as every one will 
believe, to restore our equanimity. 

Umbria is a mountainous region 
of the Ecclesiastical States that 
gradually ascends from the Tiber 
toward the Apennines, now called 
the Duchy of Spoleto. It is full 
of sweet, sunny valleys enclosed 


among majestic mountains, with a 
range of temperature that produces 
great variety of vegetation, from the 
pine and the oak to the orange and 
aloe, the olive and the vine. Its 
cliffs are crowned with sanctuaries 
which are resonant night and day 
with prayer and psalmody, or old 
towns, each with the remembrance 
of some saint whose shrine it guards 
with jealous care, or some artist or 
poet whose works have made it re- 
nowned, or some venerable classi- 
cal recollection that clings to it like 
the vine which gives so much grace 
and freshness to the landscape. 
There is Spoleto, whose gates 
closed against Hannibal; Arezzo, 
where Petrarch was born; Cor- 
tona, with its “diadem of tow- 
ers” and its legend of St. Marga- 
ret; Perugia dolente, which Totila 
only took after a seven years’ siege, 
and which Charlemagne placed un- 
der the sweet yoke of the Papacy ; 
Montefalco, like a falcon’s nest on 
the crest of the mountain, famous 
for its virgin saint and its frescos 
of Benozzo Gozzoli; and pictur- 
esque Marni, where the Blessed 
Lucy when a child played with 
the Christorello. We pass Orvieto, 
with its wonderful proofs of past 
cultivation; the lake of Bolsena, 
with its isle where a queen died of 
hunger, and its shores verdant with 
the glorious pines sung by Virgil, 
at the foot of which Leo X., when 
a guest at the Farnese villa, used 
to gather around him the artists 
and poets of the day, to indulge in 
intellectual converse till “ the azure 














gloom of an Italian night” gather- 
ed around them with hues that 
spoke of heaven. 

But over all hovers especially the 
grand memory of St. Francis, with 
which the whole of this beautiful 
region isembalmed. Along its val- 
leys and mountain paths he used to 
go with Fra Pacifico, the poet lau- 
reate of Frederick II., singing their 
hymns of praise, calling themselves 
God’s minstrels, who desired no 
other reward from those who gath- 
ered around them but the sincere 
repentance of their sins. There is 
the lake of Perugia, where he spent 
forty days alone on an island among 
the sad olives, fasting in imitation 
of our Saviour, in continual com- 
munion with God and the angels— 
a spot now marked by a convent 
whose foundations are washed by 
the waters of the lake. There is 
the blue lake of Rieti, to which, in 
his compassion for God’s creatures, 
he restored the fish alive, with the 
four Franciscan convents on the 
hills that enclose it. There is Gub- 
bio, with the legend of the fierce 
wolf he tamed, to which the people 
erected a statue—an unquestionable 
proof of its truth. There is the 


“ Hard Rock 
’Twixt Arno and the Tiber,” 
where 


“ He from Christ 
Took the last signet which his limbs two years 
Did carry.” 


Above all, there is Assisi with his 
tomb, one of the most glorious in 
the world after that of Christ, 
around which centred all the poet- 
ry and art of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. We caught our first glimpse 
of it at Spello—Spello on its spur 
of red limestone—where we were 
shown the house of Propertius, 
“the poet of delicate pleasures, in 
full sight of Assisi, where was born 
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one who sang of a higher love. 
Assisi stands on an eminence over- 
looking the whole country around, 
and we could not take our eyes off 
it all the way from Spello, till, 
glancing towards the valley below, 
we saw the towers and dome of 
Santa Maria degli Angeli, which en- 
closes the sacred Porziuncula. We 
were now in the very “land of won- 
der, of miracle, and mysterious in- 
fluences,” the first glimpse of which 
one can never forget. ‘Think of a 
railway station close by the Porzi- 
uncula! We went directly there on 
descending from the cars. 

St. Mary of the Angels is a vast 
church that stands almost solitary 
in the plain. It is modern also, 
and out of keeping with the venera- 
ble traditions of the place, which 
was a disappointment. ‘The old 
church was nearly destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1854. The present 
one is of noble proportions, how- 
ever, and has been compared to the 
garments of a queen that now clothe 
the humble sanctuary of the Porzi- 
uncula which stands beneath the 
dome, the first thing to strike the 
eye on entering the church. We 
hastened towards it at once, to pray 
where St. Francis so often wept and 
prayed, and where so many genera- 
tions since have wept, and prayed, 
and found grace before God. It 
was here Picca, his mother, often 
came to pray before he was born, 
and where his birth was announced 
by mysterious songs attributed to 
the angels. St. Francis loved this 
spot above all places in the world; 
for it was here he was called to 
embrace the sublime folly of the 
cross, and where he laid the foun- 
dations of the seraphic order. It 
was here, in the year 1222, he be- 
held Christ and his holy Mother 
surrounded by a multitude of an- 
gels, and prayed that all who should 
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henceforth visit this chapel with 
hearts purified by contrition and 
confession might obtain ful pardon 
and indulgence for all their sins. 
This was the origin of the celebrat- 
ed indulgence of the Porziuncula, 
which the grave Bourdaloue re- 
garded as one of the most authentic 
in the church, because granted di- 
rectly by Christ himself. The trea- 
sures of the church were not dealt 
out so generously in those days as 
now, and thousands came hither 
from all parts of Christendom, in 
the middle ages, to gain this won- 
derful indulgence. When St. Ber- 
nardine of Siena came in the four- 
teenth century, he found two hun- 
dred thousand pilgrims encamped 
in the valley around. St. Bridget 
spent the whole night of one 1st 
of August praying in the Porziun- 
cula; and still, when the great day 
of the Perdono comes (it lasts from 
the Vespers of the rst of August 


till the Vespers of the following 
day), thousands flock down from 
the mountains and come up from 
the extremity of southern Italy. 
The highway is lined with booths 
where eatables and religious objects 
are sold. Processions come with 


chants and prayer. The great bell 
of Predicazidne, originally cast for 
Fra Elias, is heard all over the val- 
ley from the Sagro Convento, an- 
nouncing the indulgence. When 
the church doors open, an over- 
whelming crowd pours in with cries, 
and invocations, and zvivas for the 
Madonna and St. Francis with true 
Italian exuberance of devotion. 
The Porziuncula has wisely been 
left in its primitive simplicity, with 
the exception of the front, on which 
Overbeck, in 1830, painted the 
above-mentioned vision to St. Fran- 
cis with true pre-Raphaelite simpli- 
city. The remainder is just as it 
was in the time of the saint; only 
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its rough walls have been polished 
by the kisses of pilgrims, and hung 
with pious offerings. Lamps burn 
continually therein as if it were a 
shrine, 

Back of the Porziunculais the low, 
dark cell St. Francis inhabited, and 
where he ended his days. It was 
here, while he was dying, two of 
the friars sang his Hymn of the 
Sun, which breathes so fully his 
love for everything created. And 
when they ceased, he himself took 
up the strain, to sing the sweetness 
of death, which he called his “ sis- 
ter, terrible and beautiful,” in the 
spirit of Job, who said to corrup- 
tion: Thou art my father; to the 
worm: Thou art my mother and 
my sister. 

Then we were taken into the re- 
cess where St. Francis so often chas- 
tised his body, which he regarded 
as his beast of burden that it be- 
hoved him to beat daily and to lead 
around with a halter. When dy- 
ing, he is said to have begged par- 
don of this old companion of the 
way for inflicting so many stripes 
on it for the good of his soul. There 
is also the Cappella delle Rose with 
the Spineto—a little court once filled 
with coarse brambles, but now aflush 
with roses. Here St. Francis, be- 
ing tempted to renounce a life in 
which he was consumed with watch- 
ings and prayers, for his only reply 
threw himself among the thorns, 
which, tinged with his blood, were 
immediately changed into roses. 
They bloom here still, but without 
thorns, and their petals are stained 
as with blood. If transplanted else- 
where, the stains are said to fade 
away and the thorns to come forth 
again. It was twelve of these roses, 
six red and six white, the saint 
bore with him into the Porziuncula 
when the great Perdono of the 
2d of August was granted—roses 
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that for ever will embalm the church, 
and that have been immortalized by 
artists all over Italy and Spain. 

The immense convent of Obser- 
vantine friars adjoining is now so- 
litary and desolate. The Italian 
government has turned the inmates 
out of this cradle of their order, 
with the exception of two or three, 
who are left as guardians of the 
church. The hundreds of poor, 
once fed at their gates in time of 
need, now take revenge on the pass- 
ing traveller, and fasten themselves 
on him with pertinacious grasp. 
But who can refuse a dole where St. 
Francis has made Poverty for ever 
glorious ? 

From St. Mary of the Angels we 
went winding up the hill to Assisi. 
Its base is clothed with the olive, 
the vine, and the fig, but its sides 
are as nude and destitute as the 
Bride of St. Francis. Above, on 
the right, rises the tall campanile 
of Santa Chiara over the tomb of 
St. Clare. At the left is the for- 
tress-like edifice of the Sagro Con- 
vento on the Hill of Paradise, once 
known as the Colle d’' Inferno, where 
St. Francis desired to be buried 
among malefactors. ‘This monas- 
tery against the mountain side 
stands on a long line of double 
arches that seem hewn out of the 
very cliff. It is one of the most 
imposing and most interesting mo- 
numents in Italy, and astonishes 
the eye by its bold, massive, and 
picturesque appearance, quite in 
harmony with the old medieval 
city. It has been called the Sagro 
Convento ever since its consecra- 
tion by Pope Innocent IV. in 1243 
—the Sacred Convent, par excellence. 
Santa Chiara and this convent of 
St. Francis seem like two strong- 
holds at the extremities of the town 
to protect it from danger. Between 
them it rises in terraces, crowned 


by a ruined old citadel of feudal 
times. The declining sun lighted 
up its domes, and towers, and ven- 
erable gray walls as we ascended, 
and made it seem to our enraptured 
eyes a seraphic city indeed. 

Half way up the hill we came to 
the Spedalicchio—the ancient ’Spi- 
tal where St. Francis so often came 
to take care of the lepers. It was 
here, as he was borne on a litter to 
the Porziuncula by the friars, a few 
days before his death, he begged 
them to stop and turn him around, 
not to take a last look at the city 
he loved—for the eyes that had wept 
sO many tears were now blind—but 
to bless it with uplifted hands, in 
solemn, tender words that have been 
graven over one of the gates : 

Benedicta tu civitas a Domino, quia 
per te multe anime salvabuntur, et in 
te multi servi Altissimi habitabunt, et 
de te multi eligentur ad regnum eater- 
num.—A city blessed of the Lord art 
thou, because by thee many souls 
shall be saved, and in thee shall 
dwell many servants of the Most 
High, and from thee many shall be 
chosen to reign for ever and ever! 

With what emotion one enters its 
gates! . . . We drove through old, 
narrow, ascending streets, silent and 
monastic, named after the saints; 
past old rock-built houses of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
with the holy names of Jesus and 
Mary over nearly every door; flow- 
er-pots with pinks and gillyflowers 
in all the windows, even the poor- 
est, or on ledges, or set in rings 
projecting from the walls; and wo- 
men spinning under the old arch- 
ways like St. Clare, who, we are 
told, even when wasted and enfee- 
bled by her austerities, sat up in 
bed and span linen of marvellous 
fineness. F 

Our hotel was close to the Sagro 
Convento, and, though extremely fa- 
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tigued, we at once hastened to the 
church, not to examine its treasures 
of art, but to pray and find repose 
of heart overburdened by the flood 
of memories that come over one in 
such a place as Assisi. Then we 
returned to our room, and sat at the 
window looking off at the setting 
sun and golden sky, and the shining 
dome of St. Mary of the Angels, 
and the broad plain where was held 
the famuus Chapter of Mats in St. 
Francis’ time, with its narrow river 
winding through it. It was like the 
page of a beautiful poem laid open 
before us. St. Francis loved these 
hills clothed with the pale olive, 
this valley covered with harvests 
and the vine, the free air and azure 
heavens, the running stream, a fine 
prospect; and we sat long after the 
rich, glorious convent bells rang out 
the Ave Maria, gazing at the fair 
scene before us. Purple shadows 
began to creep up the rugged sides 


of the hill, the golden light faded 
away in the west, the dome over the 
Porziuncula grew dim, and the val- 
ley was covered with the rising 


mists. 
window. 
We spent most of the following 
day in the church. It is the very 
inflorescence of Christian art, a great 
epic poem in honor of St. Fran- 
cis. <A pope laid the corner-stone. 
All Christendom sent its offerings. 
The most celebrated architects and 
painters of the time lent the aid of 
their genius. One would think it 
had grown out of the hill against 
which it is built. Its azure vaults 
starred with gold, its ribbed arches 
that bend low like the boughs of a 
gloomy forest, the delicacy of its 
carvings, its marble pavement, its 
windows with their jewelled panes, 
and above all its walls covered with 
mystic paintings that read like the 
very poetry of religion, need almost 


It was time to close the 
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the tongue of angels to describe 
them. M. Taine says: “No one, 
till he has seen this unrivalled edi- 
fice, can- have any idea of the art 
and genius of the middle ages. Ta- 
ken in connection with Dante and 
the Fioretti of St. Francis, it is the 
masterpiece of mystic Christianity.”’ 
It was the first Gothic church erect- 
ed in Italy.* It is built in the form 
of a cross, in memory of the myste- 
rious crucifixion of St. Francis. Its 
walls are of white marble, in honor 
of the Immaculate Virgin; and 
there are twelve towers of red mar- 
ble, in memory of the blood shed by 
the Holy Apostles. It consists of 
two churches, one above the other, 
and a crypt beneath, where lies the 
body of St. Francis. The upper 
church is entered from a grassy ter- 
race on the top of the Hill of Par- 
adise. The lower one opens at the 
side into an immense court sur- 
rounded by an arcade. This un- 
der church, with its low Byzantine 
arches, full of the mysterious gloom 
and solemnity so favorable to pen- 
sive contemplation and prayer, has 
often been supposed typical of the 
self-abasement and mortified life of 
St. Francis. Its delicious chapels, 
with their struggling light, are well 
calculated to excite sadness, peni- 
tence, and tears. The crypt be- 
neath, with its horrible darkness, its 
damp walls and death-like stillness, 
and its one tomb in the centre 
awaiting the Resurrection, is a ve- 
ritable limbo; while the upper 
church, with its lofty, graceful, up- 
springing arches, all light and joy, 
is symbolic of the transfigured soul 
of the seraphic Francis in the bea- 
titude of eternal glory. 

But how can we go peering around 
this museum of Christian art, as if 
in a picture-gallery? It would be 


* The upper church is of the Gothic style; the 
lower one, Lombard ; and the crypt, Grecian. 














positively wicked. The knee in- 
stinctively bends before the saint- 
ly forms that people the twilight so- 
lemnity of the lower church. It was 
thus we gazed up at Giotto’s match- 
less frescos of the three monastic 
virtues on the arches over the high 
altar, which stands directly above 
the tomb of St. Francis—Poverty, 
Chastity, and Obedience—fit crown 
indeed for that “meek man of 
God.” We remember seeing them 
during the Forty Hours’ Devotion, 
when the candles lit them up won- 
drously; the figures came out in 
startling relief; the angels seemed 
actually hovering over the divine 
Host below. ‘The most celebrated 
of these paintings is the Spozadlizio 
sung by Dante—the mystic espou- 
sals of St. Francis with Poverty, the 
lady of his choice. 

“ A Dame to whom none openeth pleasure’s gate 
More than to death, was, ’gainst his father’s will, 


His stripling choice ; and he did make her his 
Before the spiritual court by nuptial bonds.” 


This was not an original concep - 
tion of Giotto’s or Dante’s. They 
only gave a more artistic expression 
to the popular belief. There was 
not a cottage in Umbria that did 
not believe in these espousals of St. 
Francis with Lady Poverty, who 
had, says the Divine Poet, lived 
more than’a thousand years bereft 
of her first bridegroom, Christ; 
and it was from the lips of the 
poor and lowly they gathered the 
significant allegory. It was also 
before their time St. Bonaventura 
wrote: “St. Francis, journeying to 
Siena in the broad plain between 
Campiglia and San Quirico, was 
encountered by three maidens in 
poor raiment, exactly resembling 
each other in age and appearance, 
who saluted him with the words: 
‘Welcome, Lady Poverty,’ and sud- 
denly disappeared. The breth- 
ren not irrationally concluded that 
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this apparition imported some mys- 
tery pertaining to St. Francis, and 
that by the three poor maidens 
were signified Poverty, Chastity, and 
Obedience, the sum and beauty of 
evangelical perfection, all of which 
shone with equal and consummate 
lustre in the man of God, though 
he made the privilege of poverty his 
chief glory.” 

Dante with all his pride, and 
Giotto with his repugnance to pov- 
erty, even when consecrated by re- 
ligion, chose one of the most demo- 
cratic of subjects when they depict- 
ed these sacred espousals of St. 
Francis ; for it was the people he 
identified himself with in this union. 
He wedded for better and worse 
the sorrows and misery, the mis- 
fortunes and groans, of Italy,* and 
when dying, 


“ To his brotherhood, 
As their just heritage, he gave in charge 
His dearest Lady, and enjoined their love 
And faith to her.” 


The church teaches that the poor 
are Christ’s suffering merabers ; that 
it is he who is hungered and athirst 
in the sick and destitute; to him is 
every alms given. St. Francis gave 
his whole being to Poverty thus 
identified with Christ—a bride chos- 
en only by a few elect souls in these 
days of luxury and self-indulgence, 
but in whom the Christian philo- 
sophers of the middle ages found 
aninfinite charm. Plato represents 
Love with bare feet and tattered, 
disordered garments, to signify the 
forgetfulness of self that gives all 
and reserves nothing. It is in this 
sense the choice of evangelical pov- 
erty is one of the highest expressions 
of love to God in the Catholic 
Church. 

“Q hidden riches! O prolific 
good!” exclaims Dante. And no 
one ever understood its value more 


* Ozanam. 
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than St. Francis, the glartoso pover- 
ello di Christo, who was, says Bos- 
suet, “perhaps the most desperate 
lover of poverty ever known in the 
church.” 


“O Lord Jesus!” cries St. Francis, 
“ show me the ways of thy dear Pover- 
ty... .. Take pity on me and my lady 
Poverty whom I love with so much ar- 
dor. Without her I can find no peace. 
And it is thou, O my God! who hast in- 
spired this great love. She is seated in 
the dust of the highway, and her friends 
pass her by with contempt. Thou seest 
the abasement of this queen, O Lord 
Jesus! who didst descend from heaven 
to make her thy spouse, and through her 
to beget children worthy of thee, who art 
perfect. She was in the humility of thy 
Mother's womb, She was at the manger. 
She had her part in the great combat 
thou didst fight for our redemption. In 
thy Passion she alone did not abandon 
thee. Mary, thy Mother, remained atthe 
foot of the cross, but Poverty ascended 
it with thee.* She clung more closely 
than ever to thy breast. It was she who 
lovingly prepared the rude nails that 
pierced thy hands and feet; she who 
didst present thee with gall when thou 
wast suffering from thirst... . Thou 
didst die in her loving embrace. ... 
And even then this faithful spouse did 
not forsake thee. She had thy body 
buried in the grave of another. She 
wrapped thy cold limbs in the tomb, and 
wi h her thou didst come forth glorious. 
There/ore thou hast crowned her in hea- 
ven, and chosen her to mark thy elect 
with the sign of redemption. Oh! who 
would not choose Lady Poverty above 
all other brides? O Jesus! who for our 
sakes didst become poor, the grace I 
beg of thee is the privilege of sharing 
thy poverty. I ardently desire to be 
enriched with this treasure. I pray thee 
that I and mine may never possess any- 
thing in the world of our own, for the 
giory of thy name, but that we may only 
subsist, during this miserable life, on 
that which is given us in alms.” 


How foreign this seems to the 
spirit of our age; and yet it is the 


* Dante’s actual words : 


** With Christ she mounted on the crozs, 
When Mary stayed beneath.” 
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science of the cross, of which we 
need an infusion to counterbalance 
the general worship of Mammon. 
Coleridge seems to have caught a 
glimpse of the beauty and dignity 
of poverty when he wrote : 


“It is a noble doctrine that teaches 
how slight a thing is Poverty; what 
riches, nay, treasures untold, a man may 
possess in the midst of it, if he does but 
seek them aright; how muth of the 
fiend’s apparent bulk is but a fog vapor 
of the sickly and sophisticated mind. 
It is a noble endeavor that would bring 
men to tread the fear of this phantom 
under their firm feet, and dare to be 
poor !” 


Giotto represents St. Francis re- 
ceiving his bride from the hands of 
Christ himself. Her head is crown- 
ed with roses and light, but her 
feet are bleeding from the thorns 
of the rough way. Her cheeks are 
hollow and pale, but her eyes are 
full of fire. Her garments are worn 
and in tatters, but she is beautiful 
with modésty and love. Hers is 
the tempered spiritual beauty of 
one who has been chastened by 
misfortune, but there is nothing of 
the degradation of human passion. 
It is the poverty of country life, 
free, modest, unabashed, but en- 
nobled by an expression that reli- 
gion alone can give. ‘Worldlings 
attack her with blows, and a dog, 
that last friend of the poor, is bark- 
ing at her withfury. Angels, beam- 
ing with joy and admiration, encir- 
cle these mysterious nuptials. Be- 
low, in one corner, are the vices of 
the times personified—the rapacity 
of the nobility, and the greed of 
monks who have become unmind- 
ful of their obligations. At the 
left is the youthful Francis sharing 
his mantle with a beggar, while an 
angel above is ascending with th 
garment to heaven. The central 
figure in the painting is the radiant 
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form of Him who took upon himself 
the likeness of the poor, on whose 
condition he now confers fresh dig- 
nity by perpetuating ’ love of pov- 
erty in the person of Francis and his 
order. Overallare angels of sacrifice 
offering to God the riches that have 
been abandoned for the love of him. 

Philosophy, poetry, and religion 
are all in this wonderful allegory, 
which has shone here nearly six 
hundred years as a memorial and a 
perpetual admonition to the follow- 
ers of St. Francis. 

Chastity is represented under the 
veiled form of a maiden who has 
taken refuge in the tower of a for- 
tress, defended by a triple wall, and 
guarded by Innocence and Forti- 
tude. She is kneeling in the atti- 
tude of prayer, while angels bring 
her a crown and a palm. Before 
the castle gates are depicted the 
divine means of purifying the hu- 
man soul: Baptism, with the cardi- 
nal virtues in attendance, and an 
angel bearing the robe of innocence ; 
Penance, in her hood and garb of 
serge, or, as some say, St. Francis 
receiving new members into his 
fold, among whom may be seen 
Dante in the habit of the Third Or- 
der; and angels of Expiation con- 
signing unseemly vices to the puri- 
fying flames of a yawning gulf. 

Sancta Obedientia, the least pleas- 
ing of these paintings, is represented 
by the monastic yoke placed on the 
shoulders of a novice. Prudence 
and Humility are at his side; the 
former, entrenched behind a barrier 
with mirror and compass, has two 
faces, one examining the past and 
the other considering the future. 
Humility is bearing a torch, The 
old Adam of the human heart, un- 
der the form of a centaur, is put to 
flight by these virtues.* 


_ © In this allegory we have followed, in part the 
interpretation of M, Ozanam. 


In the midst of these three price- 
less jewels is represented St. Francis 
radiant with holiness, in a rich dea- 
con’s dress, on a throne of gold, and 
surrounded by angels who hymn his 
praise Never was mortal more glo- 
rified on earth than the humble St. 
Francis, out of whose tomb has grown 
this richest flower of medizval art. 

On the wall of the left transept is 
a sublime painting of the Crucifix- 
ion by Pietro Cavallini— one of the 
most important monuments of the 
school of Giotto, who was one of 
the first to soften the representa- 
tions of the awful sufferings of Christ 
by an expression of divine resigna- 
tion and beauty of form. ‘The By- 
zantine type of the twelfth century, 
still scrupulously adhered to, was 
repulsive and expressive only of the 
lowest stage of human suffering, as 
all know who have seen the green, 
livid figures of Christ on the cross 
by Margaritone, who died of grief 
at seeing his standard of excellence 
set aside and despised. Cavallini, 
whose piety was so fervent that he 
was regarded as a saint, had scru- 
ples, however, about condemning as 
an artist what he had knelt before 
in prayer, though he widely depart- 
ed from the old school. Nothing 
could be more beautiful or pathetic 
than the angels in this picture, 
who are weeping and wringing their 
hands with anguish around the dy- 
ing Saviour. . . . Among the figures 
below is Walter de Brienne, Duke 
of Athens, then (in 1342) at the 
head of the Florentine republic, for 
whom this picture was painted. He 
is on horseback with a jewelled cap, 
clothed in rich robes, and, strange 
to say, with a nimbus around his 
head, which seems to have been a 
symbol of power as well as sanctity 
in those days. 

It was one of Cavallini’s Christs * 


* This is carved. 
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that spoke to St. Bridget at St. 
Paul’s without the walls of Rome; 
and he was the architect of the 
shrine of Edward the Confessor at 
Westminster Abbey. 

At the foot of the altar beneath 
the Crucifixion is buried Mary of 
Savoy, granddaughter of Philip II. 
of Spain, a member of the Third Or- 
der of St. Francis, who often came 
here to venerate his tomb and seek 
counsel of St. Joseph of Copertino, 
then an inmate of the Sagro Con- 
vento. 

All the chapels of this lower 
church are famous for their frescos 
by noted artists. Simone Memmi, 
the friend of Petrarch, and painter of 
Laura, has covered one with the life 
of St. Martin, who, like St. Francis 
after him, divided his cloak with a 
beggar, remaining for ever a symbol 
of the divine words: I was naked 
and ye clothed me. The Maddale- 
na Chapel is covered with the legend 
of the 

‘* Redeemed Magdalene, 
And that Egyptian penitent whose tears 


Fretted the rock, and moistened round her cave 
The thirsty desert,” 


by Puccio Capana, who became so 
attached to Assisi that he settled 
there for life. 

The melancholy Giottino adorn- 
ed the chapel of St. Nicholas with 


his usual harmony of color. On 
the arches of the chapel of St. 
Louis of France a Franciscan ter- 
tiary, Adone Doni, painted the beau- 
tiful Sibyls which Raphael admired 
and imitated at Santa Maria della 
Pace in Rome. Taddeo Gaddi, the 
godson and favorite pupil of Giot- 
to, has also left here many touching 
and beautiful paintings. In fact, 
all the renowned artists of the day 
seemed to vie with each other in 
adorning this monument to the 
memory of St. Francis, and some 
of their works were offerings of 
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love and gratitude. To the artis- 
tic eye they are models worthy of 
study, but to us pilgrims so many vi- 
sions of beauty and holiness. 

In the sacristy is the most au- 
thentic portrait of St. Francis in 
existence, by Giunta Pisano—a lank, 
wasted form that by no means re- 
flects the charm the saint most cer- 
tainly had to attract so many disci- 
ples around him, to say nothing of 
his power over the beasts of the 
earth and the birds of the air. 
Two marble staircases lead down to 
the sepulchral chamber where lies 
the body of St. Francis. This 
crypt, or third church, as it is some- 
times called, is of recent construc- 
tion, and, though not in harmony 
with the upper churches, is a pro- 
digious achievement, dug as it is 
out of the rock on which the whole 
edifice rests. It is of the Doric or- 
der, and in the form of a Greek 
cross, and lined with precious mar- 
bles. It is dark and tomb-like, be- 
ing lighted only by lamps around 
the bronze shrine, which stands in 
the very centre. The body of St. 
Francis had lain nearly six hun- 
dred years in the heart of the 
mountain, shrouded in a mystery 
that had given rise to many popu- 
lar legends. When brought here 
in 1230, it was still flexible as when 
he was alive, and the mysterious 
stigmata distinctly visible. ‘This 
was four years after his death. It 
was then shown to the people in its 
cypress coffin, amid the flourish of 
trumpets and the shouts of the mul- 
titude, and put on a magnificent car 
drawn by oxen which were cover- 
ed with purple draperies sent by 
the Emperor of Constantinople, 
and escorted by a long procession 
of friars with palms and torches in 
their hands, chanting hymns com- 
posed by Pope Gregory IX. him- 
self. Legates, bishops, and a mul- 












titude of clergy followed. But the 
car was guarded by the magistrates 
of Assisi, and so fearful were the 
people lest the body of their saint 
should be taken from them that, 
when it arrived at the Colle d’Jn- 
Jerno, they would not allow the 
clergy to take possession of it, but 
buried it themselves in the very 
bowels of the earth. Hence a cer- 
tain mystery that always hung over 
the tomb. 

It is related that the third night 
after his burial the mountain was 
shaken by an earthquake and sur- 
rounded by an unearthly light. 
The friars, hastening to the place 
where they knew their patriarch 
lay hidden, found the rock rent 
asunder and the saint standing on 
his tomb with transfigured face 
and eyes raised to heaven. Gre- 
gory IX. is said to have come to 
witness the prodigy, and left this 
inscription on the wall: Ante obi- 
tum mortuus ; post obitum vivens— 
Before his death, dead ; after death, 
living. 

It became a popular belief that 
this body, which bore the impress 
of the Passion of Christ, would 
never see corruption, and that he 
would remain thus, ever living and 
praying, in the depths of his inac- 
cessible tomb. 

In 1818 Pius VII. authorized 
the Franciscans to search for the 
body of their founder. After con- 
tinued excavations in the rock for 
fifty-two days, or rather nights (for 
they worked in the silence and se- 
crecy of the night), they came to an 
iron grate that protected the narrow 
recess where lay the saint. It was 
then the crypt was constructed to 
receive the sacred body. The same 
old grate is before the present shrine, 
and the sacristan thrust his torch 
through the bars, that we might 
catch a glimpse of the remains of one 
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“ Whose marvellous life deservedly were sung 
In heights empyreal.”’ 





Around this glorious tomb all the 
Franciscans of Assisi, before they 
were suppressed by the present Ital- 
ian government, used to gather every 
Saturday at the vesper hour, to 
chant, with lighted tapers in hand, 
the Psalm Voce mea ad Dominum 
clamavi, sung by St. Francis when 
he was dying. It has been set to 
music by one of the friars in a 
grand air known as the Zyransito 
because it celebrates the ¢ransit of 
the saint to a higher life. This be- 
came one of the attractions of the 
place which kings and princes con- 
sidered it a favor to hear, but of 
course it is no longer sung. Let 
us hope that this forced suspension 
is only transitory. 

At the door of the crypt are the 
statues of Pius VII., in whose pon- 
tificate it was constructed, and Pius 
IX., a member of the Third Order, 
who has surrounded it with twelve 
bas-reliefs representing the life of 
the saint. 

A long flight of stone steps leads 
from the lower court to the terrace 
before the upper church, which is 
grassy and starred with daisies. 
This church is as lofty and brilliant 
with light as the other is gloomy 
and low-browed. Cimabue and 
Giotto adorned its walls with paint- 
ings that are now sadly defaced, 
but they have a fascination no 
modern artist can inspire, and we 
linger over them as over the remem- 
brance of some half-forgotten dream, 
hoping to catch a clearer view be- 
fore they fade for ever away. Above 
are scenes from the Holy Scriptures 
—a glorious Biblia Pauperum, in- 
deed, it must have been when fresh 
from the artist’s hands; and this is 
especially the church of the people, 
as the lower one is that of the friars. 
Below is the wondrous life of St. 
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Francis, a poem in twenty-eight 
cantos, by Giotto, the painter of St. 
Francis par excellence, who never 
seemed weary of his favorite sub- 
ject. 

lhere are over one hundred stalls 
in the choir, delicately carved by 
Sanseverino, with curious intarsia- 
work representing the popes, doc- 
tors, and saints of the Franciscan 
Order. 

The beautiful lancet windows of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies are “suffused with lessons 
sweet of heavenly lore,” glorious in 
color, which gives marvellous hues 
to Cimabue’s angels who hover in 
the arches with “varied plume and 
changeful vest.” The lower church 
is that of poor mortals who struggle 
with earth and grope for the light. 
This one depicts the glory of the 
saints, and is a symbol of Paradise. 

Connected with the church is the 
Sagro Convento, which is entered by 
an arched passage lined with por- 
traits of distinguished Franciscans. 
There are four large cloisters, now 
solitary but for the ascetic forms 
painted on their walls, and the si- 
lent tombs of the dead friars. Long 
corridors, lined with saints of the 
Order, lead to the narrow cells in- 
tended for the living. ‘Two refecto- 
ries were shown us, one large enough 
to contain two hundred and fifty 
persons, with Sz/entium in great let- 
ters on the wall over the fine Cena- 
colo by Solimena. Opposite the 
latteris a Crucifixion by Adone Doni, 
with Jerusalem and Assisi in the 
background, and SS. Francis and 
Clare at the foot of the cross. Nar- 
row tables extended around the 
room, with seats against the wall on 
which the Benedicite is carved. 

But the most striking feature of 
this vast monastery is the immense 
gallery on the western side, like an ar- 
cade on the brink of a précipice, with 
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a torrent in the depths below. This 
was constructed by Sixtus [V., whose 
statue is at one end. It affords a 
grand view over the whole Umbrian 
valley. Montefalco, Spello, and 
Perugia are in full sight; below is 
the Porziuncula; in the distance the 
purple Apennines, with the glo- 
rious Italian sky over all. One 
needs no better book of devotion 
than this page of nature. 

On the other side of the monas- 
tery the windows look down on the 
garden of the friars with charming 
walks on the side of the mountain 
amid olives and cypresses. 

It was not till the second morn- 
ing we began to explore Assisi. 
What queer old lanes, up and down 
hill, we passed along, the walls cov- 
ered with moss and ferns out of 
which green lizards darted! The 
streets were grassy and noiseless. 
being mostly inaccessible to car- 
riages. Coats-of-arms are sculptur- 
ed over many of the massive old 
portals, accompanied, perhaps, with 
some religious symbol. On one 
was Viva Gesu e Maria! Another 
had Udi Deus ibi pax. Every few 
moments we came to a lovely fresco 
of the Madonna—too beautiful a 
flower to bloom on the _ rough 
highways of life. Everything was 
old and quaint, and in harmony 
with the traditions of the place; 
everything redolent of the middle 
ages and of the memory of St. 
Francis. Assisi is full of monu- 
ments that perpetuate some inci- 
dent of his life. There is San 
Francesco il Piccolo—Little St. Fran- 
cis—an oratory on the site of the 
stable where he was born, with the 
inscription : 


Hoc oratorium fuit bovis et asini stabulum 
In quo natus est Franciscus mundi speculum ; 


—This chapel was the stable of an 
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ox and ass, wherein was born Fran- 
cis, the mirror of the world.* 

The Chiesa Nuova—the New 
Church, but over two hundred and 
sixty years old—was built by Philip 
III. of Spain on the site of the house 
of Pietro Bernardone, the father 
of St. Francis, and has always been 
under the protection of the Span- 
ish crown. It is in the form of a 
Greek cross, with five domes in 
memory of the five mystic wounds 
of the saint. Over the entrance 
are graven the arms of Spain. A 
flock of white pigeons was around 
the door. A young friar with mild, 
pleasant eyes came forward in his 
brown habit to show us the church. 
Some portions of the original house 
of Bernardone have been preserv- 
ed; among others, a low, round 
arch with an old door held to- 
gether by iron clamps. And at the 
left is the low cell in which St. 
Francis was confined three days by 
his father for selling some of his 
goods to repair San Damiano. In 
it is a Statue of the saint, kneeling 
with folded hands, before which we 
found flowers and a burning lamp. 
Around the central dome are statues 
of celebrated Franciscans : St. Louis 
of Toulouse, St. Clare, St. Diego, and 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary. In the 
presbytery is shown St. Francis’ 
chamber. 

Inthe bishop’s palace is the room 
where St. Francis stripped off his 
garments in the presence of his 
father, and the bishop covered him 
with his mantle. It contains a paint- 
ing of the scenc. 

There is an oratory where once 
dwelt Bernard de Quintavalle, the 
first disciple of Francis. Here he 
saw the saint upon his knees all 

* Several other saints have had the happiness of 
being born in a stable, as St. Joseph de Copertino 
and St. Camillo de Lellis; the latter from a pious 


wish of his mother that he might come into the 
world like the Son of God. 
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night, weeping and exclaiming, Deus 
meus et omnia—My God and my all! 
and conceived such a veueration 
for him that he 


** Did bare his feet, and in pursuit of peace, 
So heavenly, ran, yet deemed his footing slow.” 


The church of St. Nicholas is where 
they consulted the Gospel to know 
what manner of life they should 
lead. 

On our way to all these places, so 
touching to the heart of a Catholic, 
we passed the theatre named for 
Metastasio, who was enrolled among 
the citizens of Assisi, and whose 
father was a native of the place. 
We visited likewise the portico of 
the temple of Minerva, now a 
church, which is one of the finest 
specimens of Greek art in Italy. 
Goethe stopped at Assisi on purpose 
to visit it, but, like our own Haw- 
thorne after him, passed by the mar- 
vels of art around the tomb of St. 
Francis. 

It must not be supposed that all 
this while we have forgotten St. 
Clare, the moon in the heavens of 
the Franciscan Order, of which St. 
Francis is the sun, as Lope de- 
Vega, the celebrated Spanish poet, 
and, by the way, a Franciscan ter- 
tiary, says: 

** Cielo es vuestra religion 
Y como sol haveis sido, 


Quereis que haya luna Clara 
Mas que su mismo appellido.”’ 


We now went to visit her sarine, 
which is in the church of Santa 
Chiara, on the very edge of the hill 
at the western extremity of Assisi. 
The so-called piazza in front is 
rather a broad terrace from which 
one looks directly down on the tops 
of the olives below. ‘The church 
is of the purest Gothic style of 
the thirteenth century, with enor- 
mous flying buttresses to preserve it 
from earthquakes. Its lofty campa- 
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nile with open arches is one of the 
prominent features of Assisi. Ad- 
joining is the monastery of Clarists, 
that looks more like a castle with 
‘ramparts and battlements. We en- 
tered the sculptured portal between 
two lions growling over their cubs, 
and found ourselves in a great 
church without aisles, almost with- 
out ornament, cold, severe, and de- 
serted. It was once nearly covered 
with paintings, of which only a few 
remain. Over the main altar are 
encircled some of the celebrated 
virgin saints who early gave their 
souls to heaven: Agnes, Cecilia, 
Catherine, Lucy, Clare—a Corona 
Virginum indeed, full of delicacy 
and expression, painted by Giottino. 
In a side chapel is an interesting 
old picture of St. Clare, said to have 
been painted by Cimabue thirty 
years after her death. It represents 


her with noble but delicate features, 
a fair complexion and smiling lips, 


and majestic in form. In fact, she 
was of uncommon stature. The 
body of her sister Agnes is in a 
tomb over the altar. 

This church was first known as 
St. George’s, but took the name of 
St. Clare after her body was brought 
here for burial. Here the canoni- 
zation of St. Francis took place. 
Through a grate that looks into 
the nuns’ chapel, we saw by the 
light of a candle the old Byzantine 
crucifix—of the tenth century, at 
least— which spoke to Francis at San 
Damiano: Vade, Francisce, et repara 
domum meam que labitur. \t is 
painted on wood, with the Maries 
and St. John at the foot, and angels 
hovering over the arms of the 
cross. 

A broad staircase leads down 
from the nave to the subterranean 
chapel recently constructed for the 
shrine of St. Clare. Her sacred 
remains, by the permission of Pius 
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{X., were, in 1850, taken vut of the 
narrow recess in the rock where 
they had lain five hundred and nine- 
ty years. All the bones were found 
perfect. One hand was on her 
breast, the other at her side with the 
remains of some fragrant flowers. 
On her head was a wreath of laurel, 
the leaves still green and flexible ; 
and scattered around her were 
leaves of wild thyme. These re- 
mains were borne solemnly through 
the city she and St. Francis have 
made so illustrious. Children strew- 
ed the way before them with flowers 
and green leaves, after the fashion 
of Italy, and young maidens follow- 
ed with lilies in their hands. In this 
manner they were taken to the Sagro 
Convento, stopping at six convents 
on the way, and brought back at 
night by the light of torches, ‘They 
are now ina beautiful Gothic chapel, 
partly due to the liberality of Pius 
IX. Two nuns in gray showed us 
the shrine. St. Clare lies on a rich 
marble couch, with a lily in her 
hand, and the rules of her rigid 
order on her breast, surrounded by 
lamps. We also saw some of the 
long, fair hair cut off at the Porziun- 
cula, and some of the fine linen she 
spun with her own hands. 

Passing through an old gateway 
a little beyond Santa Chiara, we 
left the city and strolled leisurely 
down the long, steep side of the 
mountain, along a charming road 
lined with hedges and groves of 
olive-trees. The fields were bright 
with poppies, the trees melodious 
with birds, and the burning sun of 
Italy as intense as the soul of St. 
Francis, who must often have trod 
the same path. At length we came 
to a Madonna in a niche, at the 
corner of a group of buildings, with 
a few faded flowers before her, and, 
in a minute more, to an old church 
and monastery that looked as if they 
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needed again the restoring hand of 
St. Francis. ‘This is San Damiano, 
homely and simple, but like a bird’s 
nest on the mountain-side, half hid 
among olives which, gnarled and 
twisted and split asunder, looked as 
old as the convent itself. It seemed 
a fit dove-cot for the gentle Clare 
and her companions, whom St. Fran- 
cis established here in quietness and 
solitude. 

A small court leads to the church, 
before which is a portico with a 
fresco of St. Clare. repulsing the 
Saracens. ‘These Saracens were in 
the employ of Frederick II. On 
their way to attack Assisi, ravaging 
the country as they went, they came 
to San Damiano, and scaled the con- 
vent walls in the night. The poor 
auns, in their terror, took refuge 
around the bed of St. Clare, who, 
though ill, rose by the aid of two 
sisters, and, taking the Blessed Sac- 
rament in her hands, she went forth 


on the balcony, chanting in a loud 
voice: “ Thou hast rebuked the hea- 
then, thou hast destroyed the wick- 
ed, thou hast put out their name for 


” 


ever and ever!” ‘This unexpected 
apparition inthe darkness of night, 
amid the light that streamed around 
the uplifted Host, so terrified the 
infidel band that they took immediate 
flight. All Assisi resounded with 
hymns of joy. But a few days after 
they returned anew, vowing to take 
thecity. Then Clare and her com- 
panions covered their heads with 
ashes, and, prostrating themselves 
before the altar, wept and prayed till 
the enemy was dispersed by the yal- 
iant citizens. This was on the 22d 
of June, 1234, on which day the in- 
habitants of Assisi vowed an annual 
pilgrimage to San Damiano in grati- 
tude for their deliverance. 
Everything in this convent has 
been left in its primitive simplicity. 
The bell is merely suspended from 
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the wall. The rafters are bare. The 
buildings are of unpolished stone. 
Everything bears the impress of the 
evangelical poverty its inmates em- 
braced. But nature supplies what 
is lacking in art. The site is deli- 
cious. ‘lhe view from the terrace 
is lovely, with the dear Porziuncula 
in the distance, and the fertile val- 
ley radiant in the sun. 

Several steps lead down into the 
little, sombre church, which is only 
lighted by two small windows. 
There are some old frescos on the 
wall, a few votive offerings falling to 
pieces, tarnished wooden candle- 
sticks on the altars, and faded flow- 
ers, as if fresh ones would be out of 
keeping. In an oratory at the right 
is a miraculous crucifix, carved out 
of wood by a Franciscan friar in 
the sixteenth century. The head 
is said to have been finished by 
an angel while the artist slept, and, 
in fact, has a wonderful expression, 
which changes with different points 
of view. Oh the steps of the altar 
beneath sat a child with olive com- 
plexion and coal-black eyes, eating 
acrust. She looked as if she might 
have been left behind by the Sara- 
cens. Not another soul was in the 
church. She had doubtless strayed 
in from a neighboring house with 
the usual liberty of the free-and- 
easy Italians, who have nothing of 
the awe of northern nations in the 
house of God. 

On the left side of the church are 
several objects that belenged to 
St. Clare—a bell with too sharp a 
sound for so sweet a saint, her bre- 
viary, and the ivory ciborium, curi- 
ously carved, with which she repuls- 
ed the infidel host. 

Going through the chancel, we 
came to the choir of the first Clar- 
ists, precisely as it was in the thir- 
teenth century—small, dim, and of 
extreme simplicity. The pavement 
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is of brick. The stalls are plain 
wooden seats, now worm-eaten, 
which turn back on wooden pivots. 
There is only one narrow window 
with little panes set in lead. The 
decayed door turns on a wooden 
bar inserted in grooves. Old lec- 
terns stand in the centre, and the 
jist of St. Clare’s first companions, 
who sang here the divine praises, 
hangs on the wall. In one corner 
is the recess where the wall gave 
way to hide St. Francis from the 
fury of his father.. The saint is 
here painted in the red Tuscan 
vest of the time, such as we see in 
pictures of Dante. 

By this time the guardian of the 
church had arrived, and he took us 
into the refectory, which is gloomy 
and time-stained, with low Gothic 
arches, once frescoed. There are 
two windows with leaded panes, 
and worm-eaten tables around the 
blackened walls, with the place in 


one corner occupied by St. Clare. 
At one end is painted the miracle 
of the loaves, now half effaced; for 
it was here Pope Innocent IV.; who 
had come to visit the saint, com- 
manded her to bless the frugal 


repast. Confused, she knelt down 
and made the sign of the cross over 
the table, which was miraculously 
imprinted on each of the loaves. 
Then we went up the brick stairs, 
through narrow passages, past the 
small cell of Sister Agnes, with its 
one little window looking down 
into an old cloister with a well in 
the centre, and came to St. Clare’s 
oratory, where she performed her 
devotions when too infirm to de- 
scend to the choir. Close by is the 
room where she died, poor and 
simple, unpainted beams overhead, 
and the pavement of brick. The 
lover of art finds nothing here to 
please the eye, but to the religious 
soul there is a world of moral 
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beauty. Here Pope Innocent IV. 
came to see her on her death-bed. 
“ Know, O my soul!” she exclaimed 
as she was dying, “thou hast a good 
viaticum to go with thee, an excel- 
lent guide to show thée the way. 
Fear not. Be tranquil, for He who 
created thee, and has always watch- 
ed over thee with the tender love of 
a mother for her child, now comes 
with his sanctifying grace. Blessed 
be thou, O Lord! because thou hast 
created me.” 

One of the nuns asked to whom 
she was speaking so _ lovingly. 
“ Dear daughter,” replied she, “I 
am talking to my blessed soul.” 
Then turning to another sister, she 
said: “Seest thou not, my daugh- 
ter, the King of Glory whom I be- 
hold?” And their eyes being 
opened, they saw a great company 
of celestial virgins clothed in white 
coming down out of heaven with 
the Queen of all saints at their head. 
And her soul at once departed to 
join them. 

The death of St. Clare is the 
subject of one of Murillo’s master- 
pieces, a picture that resumes, as 
M. Nettement says, all the hopes 
and fears of Italy. The earth is 
wrapped in darkness. ‘The sick- 
chamber, with its inmates, is veiled 
in obscurity. But the heavenly 
Jerusalem opens, dispersing the 
gloom and lighting up with its 
splendor the face of the dying nun, 
which beams like a star on every- 
thing around her. Such is the 
church, threatened on the one 
hand by the thick darkness of the 
world, but cheered on the other by 
a never-failing light from heaven 
like a great hope. 


Ave, Mater humilis, 
Ancilla Crucifixi, 

Clara, virgo nobilis, 
Discipula Francisc1, 

Ad ceelestem gloriam 

Fac nos proficisci,. Amen 
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A steep mountain-path through 
the woods leads north of Assisi to 
the Zremo delle Carcere, composed 
of a cluster of houses among the 
ilex-trees, and five or six cells hol- 
lowed in the cliffs, to which St. 
Francis and his first disciples used 
to retire when they wished to give 
themselves up to the bliss of unin- 
terrupted contemplation. No place 
could be more favorable for such a 
purpose. The wooded mountain, 
the wild ravine, the profound si- 
lence, the solitary paths, the sky of 
Italy—and God. What more did 
they need? There is the cave of 
St. Francis with the crucifix, carv- 
ed with skill and expression, which 
he used to carry with him in his 
2vangelical rounds, and the couch 
of stone on which he took his slight 
repose. Near by is the evergreen 
oak where the birds, who once re- 
ceived his blessing, still sing the 
praises of God. A place is pointed 
out where the demon who had 
tempted him cast himself despair- 
ingly into the abyss; and below 
is the Fosco delle Carcere, where 
fiowed the turbulent stream which 
so disturbed tlie hermits in their 
devotions that St. Francis prayed 
its course might be stayed; and 
for six hundred years it has only 
flowed before some special disaster 
to the land. As may be supposed, 
it has not failed, as we were assur- 
ed, to flow in abundance ever since 
the day Victor Emanuel set his 
foot in the Pontifical States. 

Every branch of the Franciscan 
Order has a house at Assisi, but 
most of these communities have 
been dispersed by the Italian gov- 
ernment. People are at liberty to 
dress in purple and fine linen, and 
indulge in every earthly pleasure ; 
but to do penance, to put on san- 
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dals and a brown habit, and “ clothe 
one’s self in good St. Francis’ gir- 
dle,” is quite another affair. Be- 
sides, the Franciscans are tradi- 
tionally the friends of the people, 
and the influence they once exert- 
ed against the German emperors 
who oppressed Italy may not be 
forgotten. Frederick the Second’s 
ministers said the Minor Friars 
were a more formidable obstacle to 
encounter than a large army. The 
tertiaries of the middle ages exer- 
cised great influence in the moral 
and political world. They created 
institutions of mutual credit in the 
thirteenth century. At the voice 
of St. Rose, who belonged to the 
third order, Viterbo rose up against 
Frederick II. 

This branch of the seraphic or- 
der embraced all classes of society. 
One hundred and thirty-four empe- 
rors, queens, and princesses are 


said to have belonged to it, among 


whom were Louis IX. of France, 
the Emperor Charles V. of Germa- 
ny, Maria Theresa of Austria, etc. 
Christopher Columbus, Raphael, and 
Michael Angelo were also tertiaries. 
Princes assumed the cord on their 
arms, like Francis I., Duke of Brit- 
tany, who added the motto: Plus 
gu'autre, as if he, more than any 
one, revered the saint whose name 
he bore. Giotto has painted a 
Franciscan ascending to heaven by 
means of his girdle, and Lope de 
Vega makes use of the same image 
in his ode to St. Francis : 


“* Vuestra cordon es la escala 
De Jacob, pues hemos visto 
Por Jos nudos de sus passos 
Subir sobre el cielo empireo 
No gigantes, sino humildes.” * 


* Your cord is the ladder of Jacob; we have 
seep not the mighty, but the lowly of heart, mount 
up by its knots to the empyreal heaven. 
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SIX SUNNY MONTHS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE OF YORKE,” “‘ GRAPES AND THORNS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER III, 


A LITTLE PLOT. 


THE next morning the girls set 
their possessions in order, brought 
out the few books they had thought 
worth while to take with them, and 
the little ornaments they had 
bought by the way, and scattered 
them about the rooms. 

Among these objects was a large 
and populous photograph-book, 
which Isabel displayed to the Sig- 
nora, introducing the strangers to 
her, and recalling to her memory 
the friends whose faces had changed 
beyond her recognition. 

“This is Louis Marion,” she 
said; “and I shouldn’t be surpris- 
ed if we were to see him here be- 
fore long. We must introduce him 
to you—that is, if he should call on 
us. He used to bea great friend 
of ours, but, for some reason or 
other, he grew a little cool before 
we left, and didn’t even come to 
say good-by. I never could un- 
derstand what was the matter. 
May be it wasn’t anything; and 
we were in such a bustle of prepara- 
tion and taking leave of everybody 
that there was no chance to ask for 
explanations.” 

The Signora looked with interest 
at this picture; for the person, 
though a stranger, had been much 
in her mind of late. His looks 
pleased her. It was a good face, 
not too handsome, but with fine 
eyes, and an appearance of strength 
softened here and there by some 
delicate finish. She had hoped 


most decidedly that he would come, 
and a letter which she had received 
that morning made her desire his 
coming more than before. 

“T have no patience with Isabel 
Vane,” the writer declared energeti- 
cally. “She is so wrapped up in 
herself, and so insensitive, that de- 
licacy is quite thrown away on her. 
She is one of those persons who 
think no one can talk except those 
who will interrupt and talk loudly, 
and so, with the greatest appa- 
rent unconsciousness, she monopo- 
lizes all the attention of their 
friends, and sets Bianca -aside as if 
she were a nobody. It never oc- 
curs to her that a gentleman may 
admire her sister; and yet Bianca 
is very much admired, in an odd, 
provoking kind of way. Most peo- 
ple, you know, attend to the loud- 
est talker; and in the presence of 
Isabel her sister was sometimes al- 
most neglected, even by those who 
were constantly thinking of her. 
Anybody with two eyés could see 
that Louis Marion liked her, and I 
am sure she thought he did, and 
that there was a sort of tacit un- 
derstanding between them. They 
didn’t talk much together, but I’ve 
seen them manage to be near each 
other, and where they could hear 
each other’s voices, and one of 
them never left the company with- 
out glancing back and receiving a 
glance in return. At length, I 
don’t know how it came about, but 
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Isabel seemed to take his attentions 
to herself, and may be she said 
something about him to Bianca. 
Then a coldness grew up between 
her and Marion, and a thousand 
little complications helped it on, 
and he began to absent himself 
from the house, and Bianca pre- 
tended not to see him unless he 
came to speak to her, and so they 
separated, and all in consequence 
of the stupid conceit of a girl whom 
I could shake with a good will.” 

We need not quote the letter fur- 
ther, though the writer, in the ful- 
ness of her heart, added several 
pages of amplifications on the theme, 
all which the Signora had read and 
re-read. 

Bianca was arranging books on 
the table when the photograph- 
book was opened. She continued 
her employment a few minutes ; but 
when they approached the page 
where Louis Marion's picture was 
she turned away, and when his 
name was mentioned she was lean- 
ing out of the window, much inter- 
ested apparently, in something go- 
ing on in the street. 

“‘ Whose photographs are these ?” 
the Signora asked. 

“Oh! they are all family friends,” 
was the reply. “I might say they 
are mine, for I asked for the most 
of them. Neither papa nor Bianca 
would have thought of it. But they 
belong to the firm.” 

The Signora prided herself on 
being a rather exceptionally honest 


and straightforward woman; but’ 


at this moment a very complicated 
little plot was forming itself in her 
mind. She could guess with how 
tender an interest Bianca might re- 
gard this photograph, but how im- 
possible it might be for her to show 
anything but the utmost indiffer- 
ence,to it, and how, sometimes, it 
might be a pleasure to contemplate 
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it when she would not venture to 
do so. She could guess that it had 
been really given for her sake, 
though she had not been the one to 
ask for it, and what faint bloom of 
a downcast smile the. gentleman 
might have seen in her face when it 
was put in its place. 

“It is a darkish face, and the 
least in the world too small for the 
place,” the Signora said ; “ and so is 
this one next it.” 

A word of cool depreciation is 
enough to take the lustre from a 
star with most people, and Miss 
Isabel Vane was no exception. If 
one abuses a person’s friends or 
ridicules their possessions, they 
may be stirred to anger; but that 
dispassionate, slighting way gives 
the deadliest of shocks to friend- 
ship. 

“It scarcely does him justice,” 
the young lady owned; “and, as 
you say, the photographs are a little 
too small for their places. I must 
ask Marion for another when he 
comes, if he should come. ‘lhe 
other I do not care about. He was 
simply put in to fill up. I must 
buy four more to put in these va- 
cant places.” 

“Stay!” the Signora said. “I 
have some which are worth more 
than merely to fill the vacant places ; 
they will adorn the book.” 

She brought from her room a 
little box of card-photographs, and 
began to select from them. “ Here 
is the Holy Father on his knees be- 
fore what seems to be the statue of 
St. Joseph holding the Child; and 
here are four cardinals and a pa- 
triarch. See how well they fit in! 
Do you mind my taking these two 
out ?” 

“Oh! no.” Isabel was too much 
pleased with these notable additions 
to her gallery to care for the two 
indifferent acquaintances who made 
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room for them. Butas the Signora 
carelessly, and quite as a matter of 
course, tossed the two cards into 
the box where their substitutes had 
been, she saw that Bianca had turn- 
ed from the window and was re- 
garding them. Even in the half 
glance she cast she could know 
that the turning had been sudden, 
and that the girl’s head was held 
very high. 

The Signora rose. “ Well, chil- 
dren, if we are going to Santa Croce 
we inust start in an hour. It isa 
great festa there, and I think there 
will be a crowd. Didn't Bianca 
promise to braid my hair in a won- 
derful new way? I remembered it 
this morning, and have only given 
my locks a twist about the comb, 
and they are on the point of falling 
about my shoulders in the most ro- 
mantic manner.” 

She would not seem to see the 
faint shade of disturbance with 
which Bianca followed her from the 
room. She well knew that in seem- 
ing to slight the one that tender 
heart held dear she had chilled the 
heart toward herself; but that was 
not to last long, neither the pain nor 
the displeasure. She slipped a white 
dressing-sack on, seated herself be- 
fore the long mirror, and shook her 
hair down. ‘“ Now, my dear, make 
me as beautiful as you like,” she 
said; and, taking the box of photo- 
graphs she had brought with her on 
her lap, began to turn them over. 
“You had better take charge of 
these,” she remarked, laying the 
two at the top aside before begin- 
ning her survey of the others. 

Bianca said nothing, but her 
hands, combing out the long, fair 
locks, were a little unsteady, and 
her face blushed in the mirror, a 
swift, startled bl is‘. 

“Three strands, my dear,” the 
Signora said. “I never fancied a 
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braid of any other sort for the hair. 
More than three strands always 
seems to me like a market-basket 
on the head of a market-woman. I 
always thought very elaborate hair- 
dressing vulgar and unbecoming. 
I like the way yours is done this 
morning.” 

Bianca’s hair was in a few large 
satin-smooth curls tied back with a 
ribbon of so fresh a green as to be 
almost gold, and the Signora knew 
that, after a careful brushing, five 
minutes had accomplished all the 
rest. There were no curl-papers 
nor hot irons; it was only to brush 
the tress about the pretty fore-fin- 
ger, and it dropped in glossy coil on 
coil. 

* Many people do not like curls,” 
Bianca said. “But it seems a pity 
to straighten out and braid curly 
hair. I think nature meant such 
hair to have its own way, just like 
vine tendrils, though the use may 
not be so evident.” 

She spoke with a certain quiet- 
ness, not cold, yet not cordial, and 
kept her eyes fixed on the braid her 
skilful fingers were weaving rapidly. 

The Signora took up the photo- 
graphs she had laid aside, glanced 
at one, and dropped it, then looked 
at the other for some time in si- 
lence. ‘“ What fine, earnest eyes he 
has!” she said at length. “There 
is even something reproachful in 
their expression, as if he were look- 
ing at one who had doubted him. 
I do not doubt you, sir. On the 
contrary, I am disposed to have the 
utmost confidence in you. More- 
over, I shall be happy to see you in 
Rome.” 

She laid the photograph carefully 
on the other, and, closing her eves. 
resigned herself entirely to the care 
of her pretty handmaiden. There 
was silence for a few minutes, while 
the braids were being finished; then 
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she felt a soft hand slip down 
each cheek with a caressing touch. 
“Open your eyes, carissima mia,’ 
said a voice as soft, “and tell me how 
these are to be arranged. Will you 
have them looped or in a crown?” 

The thin ice was quite melted; 
and when the hair-dressing was fin- 
ished, Bianca went off to her own 
room, bearing the treasure that had 
been put into her possession in 
such an artful manner. “It makes 
me feel very twisted to act in such 
a crooked way ; but if it is a crook- 
ed it isn’t a dark way. And the 
dear child is so happy!” the Signora 
thought. 

A shower was passing to the 
south when our party came out of 
the church at noon, and the sun was 
so veiled that they sent their car- 
riage on, and walked from Santa 
Croce to St. John Lateran. They 
could see a pearly stream of water 
pouring down far away from a 
dark spot in the sky to a dark spot 
on the earth; but the clouds over 
their heads were as tender and de- 
licate as the shadows of maiden- 
hair ferns about a fountain. They 
lingered till every one had passed 
them, and, when they came to the 
last mulberry-tree of the beautiful 
avenue, there was left only a conta- 
dino lounging on the stone bench 
there. He was a spectacle of faded 
rags and superb contentment, and 
seemed to have neither desire nor 
intention to leave the place for 
hours; but when he saw them look 
longingly at the seat, he rose, sa- 
luted them with an indescribably 
shabby hat, in which were stuck 
three fresh roses, and relinquished 
the bench to them. 

Bianca sighed with delight as she 
glanced about, but said nothing. 
‘The others seemed disposed to talk. 

“T heard this morning, Signora, 
what made me understand your ad- 
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miration for the Italian language,” 
Mr. Vane said. “ While you three 
were in the church I went outside 
the door, and presently, as I stood 
there, I heard two men talking be- 
hind me. Of course I did not un- 
derstand a word they said, but I 
listened attentively. I never heard 
such exquisite spoken sounds in my 
life. The questions and replies 
made me think of the beautiful in- 
cised wreaths and sprigs on your 
candelabra. There wasn’t a sylla- 
ble blurred, as we constantly hear 
in our own language; but I am 
sure every word was pronounced 
perfectly. When the two seemed 
to be going, I looked round and 
saw two Capuchin monks with bare 
ankles, and robes faded out to a 
dull brick-color.” 

“Those same faded robes may 
cover very accomplished men,” the 
Signora said. “Some of them are 
fine preachers. I wish we had more 
preaching in Rome. One very sel- 
dom hears a sermon. The first one 
I heard made the same impression 
on me, as to the language, that the 
talk of these monks has made on 
you. I did not understand, but I 
was charmed. It reminded me of— 
Landor, wasn’t it? writing of Por- 
son : 

** *So voluble, so eloquent, 
You little heeded what he meant.’ 
That was in St. Philip Neri’s 
Church.” 

“ Dulness is inexcusable in a Ca- 
tholic preacher in any language,” 
Mr. Vane said. “If they should 
not have much talent of their own, 
they have such a wealth to draw 
from—all the beautiful legends and 
customs, and the grand old authors, 
and the lives of the saints. A dull 
Protestant preacher has the Bible, 
it is true; but, as a rule, I find that 
only the eloquent ones use that 
source of wealth freely, or know 
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how to use it. One of the most 
eloquent Catholic preachers I ever 
heard used to make his strongest 
hits by simply refraining from speech. 
I recollect one sermon of his where 
he spoke of St. Augustine, whom I 
thought he was going to describe, 
but whom he made appear more 
brilliant by not describing. ‘His 
genius,’ he began, then stopped, 
seemed to search for words, at last 
threw his head back and clasped 
his hands. ‘Oh! the genius of St. 
Augustine,’ he exclaimed. Of 
course the tribute was more splen- 
did than the most rolling period 
could have been. Nearly all his 
effective climaxes were like that— 
noble words breaking up into si- 
lence, like a Roman arch into a 
Gothic.” 

* You will have to renounce your 
Gothic, Bianca,” the Signora said; 
“at least, while you are in Rome. 
You won’t even want to see it here, 
and you may lose your taste for it 
as church architecture. I some- 
times think I have, though I was 
once enthusiastic about it. Now 
the single column or the massive 
pier, with the round arch above, 
seems to me the perfect expression 
of a perfect and serene faith. It is 
a following of the sky-shape. The 
complications and subtilty of the 
Gothic are more like the searching 
for truth of an aspiring and dissatis- 
fied soul. When I go from under 
the noble arches and cupolas of 
Santa Maria Maggiore to the church 
of St. Alphonsus Liguori, just beyond 
it, I receive an impression of fret- 
fulness and unrest.” 

“T should be sorry to give up 
Notre Dame de Paris and the two 
churches at Rouen,” Bianca mur- 
mured half absently, her soft, bright 
eyes gathering in all the beauty 
within their ken. 

Isabel was differently employed. 


She was busy noting facts in a little 
plethoric book with yellow covers 
and an elastic strap that she alwavs 
carried in her pocket. “Do you 
know how long and how wide this 
open space between the two basi- 
licas is?” she asked of the Signora, 
holding her lead-pencil suspended. 

“Oh! it is long enough for a nice 
walk, you see, and broad enough 
to see everything at the other side 
without bumping your eyes. ‘That 
is the city wall opposite, you know.” 

“T’d like to know. how many 
acres there are,” Isabel said to her- 
self. “I believe I could measure it 
by my eyes. Let me see! It’s a 
foot to that stone. Five and a half 
feet make a rod, pole, or perch. 
Five and a half that distance would 
go to the next tree. A rod, then, 
from me to the tree. Now for a 
rood! Sixteen and a half—no! 
How I do forget! ‘Three barley- 
corns make one inch, twelve inche. 
make a foot, five and a half feet 
make a rod, pole, or perch, sixteen 
and a half rods, poles, or — bah! 
that isn’t it. Signora, will you be 
so good as to tell me how many 
rods make a rood ?—that is, if it is 
rods that they make roods of. I 
used to know it, but there’s a hitch 
somewhere.” 

“ How should I know, my dear ?’ 
asked the Signora with mild sur- 
prise. 

“Oh! don’t measure things, Bell!” 
pleaded her sister. “Remember 
London Tower.” 

For Miss Vane had presumed to 
ask the superb “ beef-eater ” who es- 
corted them through the Tower how 
thick might be the walls, the soli- 
dity of which he was enlarging upon, 
and the cool stare with which he 
drew the eyes of the whole party 
upon her, and the gently sarcastic 
“T do not know; I have never 
measured them,” with which he re- 
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plied, had silenced her for the whole 
afternoon. “That was because I 
had asked something he could not 
answer,” she said, in telling the 
story. “And his manner was so 
imposing that it was hours before 
I could rid myself of the impres- 
sion that I had put a very absurd 
and improper question. He didn’t 
refuse sixpence, though, for a piece 
of ivy from Beauchamp Tower,” 
she added, shrugging her shoulders. 

“Bell,” whispered her sister, 
“T'll tell you about the rods and 
roods, if you won’t measure any 
more.” Then, having received the 
promise, she explained the “ hitch,” 
which has doubtless left its little 
tangle on many a youthful memory. 

A woman with a white handker- 
chief on her head came along, and 
beckoned to the ragged man with 
the roses, who was still lounging 
near, and the two went off together. 

“Did you notice how she beck- 
oned ?” the Signora asked. “I al- 
ways notice that here. ‘They beck- 
on as if indicating the feet, the 
palm of the hand being downward, 
the fingers toward the ground. We 
beckon with the palm and fingers 
upward, indicating the head. It 
used to confuse me, and I fancied 
myself sent away with a refusal 
when I was invited to enter. You 
will have to learn their signs. A 
certain shrug and raising of the eye- 
brows mean no. Another no—an 
odious one to me—is to wag to and 
fro the uplifted forefinger of the 
right hand. ‘This is nearly always 
accompanied by a compression or 
puckering up of the mouth. But, 
my dear friends, it is time for lun- 
cheon. Shall we go?” 

They rose slowly, and slowly 
strolled across the open space where 
art and nature lived peacefully to- 
gether. No busy hands and spades 
uprooted the plots of wild-flowers, 
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infantile little pink  convolvuli, 
snowy daisies, and all their blue 
and yellow kin, that had sprung up 
here and there in the gravelled 
plain, or the detached tiny plants 
that make each its own solitude, 
spreading its small leaves out over 
the pebbles, and raising its delicate 
head freely, as if to induce the pass- 
er-by to pause and admire for once 
the exquisite grace of the weeds he 
despised. 

“I wonder if any one but Ruskin 
ever stopped to look at weeds!” the 
Signora said. “ It was he, I think, 
taught me. I first thought of it on 
seeing an illustration in Modern 
Painters. It was a bit of weed- 
covered earth seen close, as one 
would see it when lying on the 
ground—only a little tangle of leaves 
and grasses; but, touched by his 
pen and pencil, its beauty was re- 
vealed.” 

“T sometimes think,” Bianca 
said, “ that it is a mercy we cannot 
see all the beauty there is about us; 
for, if we did, we should do nothing 
but stand and stare for ever.” 

“One might do worse than stand 
and stare at beauty for ever,” her 
father replied. “I’ve no great 
opinion of business.” 

She slipped her hand in his arm 
before answering, knowing that in- 
action was a subject that always 
found him alittle sensitive. “ That 
depends, you know,” she said. 
“When the business is to make 
your tea or hem your handkerchief, 
why it wouldn’t do for me to be 
going into trances.” 

Isabel took his otherarm. “ But 
when the business is measuring 
places for the pleasure of knowing 
and telling how large they are, or 
when it is taking the census, or any 
of those countings of units, then he 
despises it.” 

“ When the business is poking a 
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nose in other people's business, I 
certainly object to it,” he said. 

Walking along, he drew the two 
fair hands that clung to him into 
his own, and clasped them together 
against his breast, smiling down 
into the girls’ upturned faces; and 
for a moment the three, in their 
mutual affection and confidence, for- 
got the Signora. She walked on in 
front of them, her eyes cast down, 
and seemed to desire to remain 
apart. A silence fell upon them 
all—perhaps a sense of the silence 
about them, or perhaps that si- 
lence that always follows an ex- 
pression of deep and tender affec- 
tion, as when through the light and 
varied chat of a company is heard 
the tone of a musical instrument, 
and all the talk ceases for a mo- 
ment; or, it may be, some touch 
from within or from without had 
reminded them that it was the day 
of the Holy Cross. 

The drive home was very quiet, 
the Signora pointing out now and 
then some object of superlative in- 
terest as they passed it. “ This is 
St. Clement’s, an ancient church 
over a still more ancient church. 
Mustn’t it be delightful to go dig- 
ging under your house some day to 
repair a drain, or do some such 
thing, and presently come across 
the arch of a buried door, then, 
digging farther, find the whole door, 
then a mosaic pavement and a 
column of verde-antique, and so 
on, till a whole temple is revealed 
where you expected to find only 
earth and stones? Some such 
thing happened here. There is the 
Roman Forum a little beyond. 
Need I introduce this ruin to you?” 

She pointed to the Colosseum, 
and then left them to their reflec- 
tions. “Drive through the Via 
delia Croce Bianca,” she said to the 
coachman, “and under the Arco dei 
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Pontant. Then pass Santa Maria 
in Monti, and go up Via de’ Santa 
Pudentiana.” 

She saw them look eagerly at the 
beautiful fragments of Pallas Mi- 
nerva and Mars Ultor she had 
chosen the route to show them ; but 
they asked no questions, and she 
volunteered no explanations. 

When they reached home the 
windows were all closed, and the 
curtains and persiane half drawn for 
coolness, and there was such a fra- 
grance in the rooms that they all 
exclaimed. Every tall vase was 
crowded full of roses pink and 
yellow, and every little one heid 
a bunch of deep purple violets. 

“Could any one leave a prettier 
card ?” the Signora asked, display- 
ing her treasures. “When 1 find 
heaps of violets and roses in the 
spring, I always know who has 
been here during my absence. it 
is Mr. Coleman,” naming her bache- 
lor friend of the semi-weekly cup 
of tea. “I bespeak for him a kind 
place in your regards. He is faith- 
ful, honest, obliging, and refined. 
I am under obligations to him for 
many kindnesses.” 

“ Marion says that violets are the 
Mayflowers of Italy,” Isabel re- 
marked; “that they come as plen- 
tifully at the same time, and are 
sold as universally, as the trailing 
arbutus in New England.” 

“ And see what a deep blue they 
are!” the Signora said, leading the 
conversation away from Marion. 
“These came from the Villa 
Borghese. I know by the color. 
Oh! the’ fields are full of flowers 
now. You will, perhaps, see some 
this evening. ‘There are almost 
always a few people come in this 
night of the week—people who 
never find me at any other time. 
It isn’t a reception, you know. I 
don’t bind myself. Among them 
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will be your Italian teacher; so you 
can arrange when to begin study- 
ing. I sent him a note this morn- 
ing. And, stay! Apropos of vio- 
lets, I have something lovely to 
show you.” : 

She opened a little case that the 
servant had given her as she enter- 
ed. “These were left while we 
were out. I had ordered some 
changes to be made in them. See! 
they are the Borghese violets set in 
dew and petrified.” 

The case contained a brooch, a 
pair of bracelets and sleeve-but- 
tons, all of plain and highly polish- 
ed silver, in each of which was set 
a large, deep-purple amethyst. 

“Why did I never think of a 
silver setting?” Bianca exclaimed. 
“I always admired amethysts till 
they were set; then I found them 
spoilt. It was the ugly purple and 
yellow contrast. These are lovely, 
and just suit you, Signora mia. 
How -I wish I could wear such 
things !” 

“And why can you not?” Mr. 
Vane asked, with all the simplicity 
of a man who can admire results 
without understanding what pro- 
duces them. 

“Because they would make me 
look like a starless twilight,” the 
girl replied. “I should be obliged 
to paint my cheeks if I put on 
such colors. -Poor me! I could 
wear only rubies, or opals, or dia- 
monds, perhaps emeralds set in 
diamonds.” 

Her father’s face assumed that 
sad and troubled expression a 
man’s face always wears when one 
he loves wishes for something out 
of his power to give. “Are you 
not rather young, my dear, to wear 
much jewelry?” he asked doubt- 
fully. 

“ He thinks I am pining for trin- 
kets,” she said smilingly. “ Cer- 
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tainly, papa, I am altogether too 
young, and am, moreover, disin- 
clined to wear it. Don’t look so 
sad about it! My ribbons and 
flowers satisfy me quite. I shall 
beg some rosebuds of the Signora 
for this evening, and you shall see 
how much prettier they will be 
than rubies, besides having per- 
fume, which rubies have not.” 

Isabel had arranged the brace- 
lets around her neck, and fastened 
the brooch in her lace ruffle. 

“They do make one look three 
shades darker,” she said, and sigh- 
ed deeply in taking them off. “I 
would like to go dressed in jewels 
from head to foot,’’ she added. 

But, as Isabel was always sighing 
to possess every beautiful thing she 
saw, and, if it were possible, would 
have had the Vatican for her abode 
and St. Peter’s for a private chapel, 
nobody took her longings very much 
to heart; the less so, moreover, as 
she managed to live a very gay and 
happy life in spite of those unsatis- 
fied longings. 

Other pretty things had come in 
during their morning’s absence: 4 
pile of books, old copies of the 
Italian poets newly bound over in 
white vellum with red edges to the 
leaves, a pile of Roman photographs 
which were to be sent to America, 
and a collection of little squares of 
marbles, porphyries, and alabasters, 
a stone rainbow, destined also for 
America. 

“But we need photographs in 
Rome,” the Signora said. “ Look- 
ing at them, we discover a thousand 
beauties which we missed when we 
saw the original.” 

A strange croaking sound drew 
the attention of the girls to the 
windows, and they saw a little cara- 
van of crates carried past on carts, 
going from the railway station to 
the great markets of the city. 
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Out of the holes in these crates 
protruded heads and necks of 
every sort of fowl—turkeys, hens, 
ducks, and pigeons. ‘The poor 
wretches, huddled and crowded to- 
gether, seemed to know that they 
were on their way to execution, 
and to implore the pity of the by- 
standers. 

Bianca pressed her lips together 
and said nothing; Isabel leaned out 
and contemplated them with a smile. 
“ Those dear turkeys!” she said with 
the greatest affection. 

“You like them?” the Signora 
asked, rather surprised that any 
one should choose pets so gro- 
tesque. 

“ Yes, immensely !” was the reply. 
“They’re so nice roasted.” 

And then, obliterating this painful 
and awkward reminder of what lay 
under the surface of their daily 
comforts, came a piercingly-sweet 
chorus of trumpets, twenty trum- 
pets playing together. A regiment 
was passing, going from a camp in 
one part of the city to a camp in 
another part. The men were dress- 
ed in gray linen, and, in the dis- 
tance, were hardly to be distin- 
guished from the street, and their 
bearing was not very soldier-like ; 
but the wild and sunny music gave 
a soul and meaning to them, and, 
rising through the hot and silent 
noon, stirred even the most languid 
pulses. 

“War will never be done away 
with till trumpets are abolished,” 
Mr. Vane said. “I have no doubt 
that even I should make a very 
good fighter if I had a band of them 
in full blast at my elbow while the 
battle lasted. It wouldn’t do for 
them to stop, though. Fancy a 
charge for which no trumpet sound- 
ed! It would no more go off, you 
know, than a gun would without 
powder. Why doesn’t somebody 
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take care of that child?” he con. 
cluded abruptly. 

For a soiled little wretch was 
sitting directly in the street, on a 
cushion of dust, and staring con- 
tentedly at the soldiers as they 
passed, as unconscious and unafraid 
as if it had been a poppy sprung up 
there between the paving-stones, 
instead of a human being with a 
body out of which the soul might 
be kicked or crushed. 

“Somebody is taking care of it,” 
Bianca said. “ Everybody is taking 
care of it.” 

In fact, the long line of soldiers 
made a tiny curve to accommodate 
this bit of humanity, and the tide 
of life passing at the other side 
made another, like a brook around 
a stick or stone. At length a 
woman, not too much afraid, cer- 
tainly, snatched the child away, and, 
in the face of the world, admin- 
istered a sound castigation, the 
meaning of which, it was to be 
hoped, the child understood. 

“TI never saw such countryfied 
things happen in any other city,” 
Mr. Vane said. “It is, perhaps, 
one reason why life here is so pic- 
turesque. Nobody,except the small 
class of cultivated people, behaves 
any differently in public from what 
they do in private, and the common 
people do not pretend to be what 
they are not.” 

“T wish sometimes that they were 
a little less sincere,” the Signora re- 
marked coldly. “One could spare 
that portion of the picturesque 
which offends against decency. 
They seem to have no respect for 
public opinion; though, perhaps,” 
she added, “ public opinion here i 
not worthy of much respect. It 
tolerates strange customs, certainly. 
The workmen hammer away and 
saw stone all day Sunday at the 
house opposite, and nobody pro- 
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tests, that I know of. Some clergy- 
men did think of complaining 
against the work going on on Sun- 
day in the piazza above, but it would 
have been in vain for them, of course. 
Let us go to luncheon, please. I 
am in danger of becoming ill-natur- 
ed, so many things here annoy me. 
Do you remember the old Protes- 
tant missionary hymn about ‘ Green- 
land’s icy mountains’? Two lines 
of it often occur to me here: 


* Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.’ 


I shall think better of them when 
I have had something toeat. Hun- 
ger makes onecritical. I fancy that 
critics are always badly-fed people. 
I’m very sure that if Dr. Johnson 
had had a comfortable dinner be- 
fore he sat down to my last book, 
he would never have cut it up so— 
the book, I mean. A good roast- 
beef would have taken the edge 
quite off his blade. A _ dinner,” 
said the Signora, waxing eloquent 
as she seated herself at a very pret- 
ty and plentiful table—“ a dinner is 
the most powerful of engines, and 
wealth is powerful only because it 
will procure dinners. -A_ person 
whom you have fed is obliged to 
serve you, and the person whom 
you are going to feed never finds 
you ugly or uninteresting.” 

Bianca contemplated her friend 
with an expression of grieved as- 
tonishment. “How can you talk 
so with all these flowers in the room 
listening to you?” she exclaimed. 
“ Besides, you are going to feed me, 
but I never saw you so near being 
ugly. I think, indeed, you are a 
little bit ugly.” 

The Signora laughed pleasantly. 
“If I had known that the dearest 
flower in the room was going to 
find a reproachful tongue for me, I 
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should never have uttered such 
shocking opinions. Never shake 
your sunny locks at me. It was 
not I who said it; ‘twas hunger. 
It was Bailey’s wolf. You do not 
know Clive Bailey? He will come 
this evening, and I think you may 
be interested in him. I must tell 
you about his wolf. The poor fel- 
low was, at the age of twenty, left 
poor indeed; suddenly found him- 
self without a cent in the world, 
after having been brought up with 
the expectation of a competency, 
and studiously educated to do no- 
thing. Fortunately, his taste had 
led him to read a good deal, and 
he had also a fancy for writing fic- 
tion. It was being thrown into the 
sea to learn to swim. He began to 
write for the cheap newspapers, al- 
ways intending to find some other 
employment; but what with the 
necessity of writing a great deal to 
keep himself alive, and the shock 
to his sensitive nature of finding 
himself in such a situation, he only 
succeeded in living the life he had 
stumbled into, without power to 
make another. It was the old 
story of poor writers, with, however, 
a pleasant ending in this case. He 
managed to squeeze a fair novel 
out of intervals in his drudge-work, 
and that won him a better market. 
In the height of his success he gath- 
ered those first sketches into a vol- 
ume, and published them, giving 
the name of the author as A. Wolf, 
Esq. When somebody, not know- 
ing the book to be his, asked him 
what Wolf it was who wrote those 
sketches, he answered: ‘ The wolf 
at my door.’ And he insists that 
the same wolf is the most voluminous 
writer the world has ever produced, 
and that the title-pages of at least 
half the books written should bear 
his name. Buon appetito!” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


‘A FLOCK OF SHEEP THAT LEISURFLY PASS BY.” 


SEVERAL persons came in that 
evening from seven to nine. First 
appeared Mr. Coleman, a mild-look- 
ing, bald-headed man of an uncer- 
tain age. Isabel immediately ab- 
sorbed him. Next followed a new- 
comer in Rome, on whose card was 
inscribed “Mr. Geo. Morton.” Af- 
ter having seen him once, the Sig- 
nora was guilty of dubbing him Mr. 
Geometrical Morton. “ He is ridi- 
culous, but excellent,” she told her 
friends while describing him. “ He 
never laughs, because he thinks 
there is nothing laughable in crea- 
tion, every whim of nature, human 
or inanimate, being the result of a 
mathematical principle, and every 
disorder only order under an extra- 
ordinary form. Of course this is 
neither new nor peculiar; but he 
announces it as if it were new, and 
has a peculiar manner of clapping 
his measuring instruments on to 
everything. Not a bit of cirrus can 
pass over the sky nor your mind, 
but instantly he will tell you the 
philosophy of it. In fine, he strips 
everything to the skeleton, and can- 
not see that it is a bore, but calls it 
truth, as if the flesh and drapery 
were not truths also, as well as 
more graceful. I had a quarrel 
with him when he was here last—or 
rather, I got out of all patience, 
and scolded him almost rudely, and 
he listened and replied with the 
most irritating patience and polite- 
ness. I suppose he thought there 
was some mathematical reason for 
my being angry, and was studying 
it out with his great, solemn eyes. 
He’s kind and honest, I am sure, 
and as handsome as a picture. I 


pity the woman he will choose for 
a wife, though. If she should scold, 
he will bring out the barometer ; if 
she weep, the rain-gauge; if she 
should be merry and affectionate, 
he will consult the thermometer. 
Ugh! he makes me feel all three- 
cornered.” 

This gentleman made his saluta- 
tions with the most perfect gravity 
and courtesy, and, after considering 
the situation a moment, seated him- 
self by Bianca. 

“Well, what conclusions have 
you arrived at concerning Rome ?” 
he asked, after a few preliminary 
remarks. 

“None,” she replied; “but I 
have made a good many begin- 
nings; or I might say I have ar- 
rived at some fragmentary conclu- 
sions.” 

“ As what ?” he persisted gently, 
desirous to make her talk; for she 
had shrunk so shyly from him that 
her father had come to her other 
side, which was unigue. The young 
man had not often the oppor- 
tunity to study a shy feminine spe- 
cimen. 

“Oh! well,” she said doubtingly, 
then laughed; “apropos of papa’s 
checked clothes, which distress 
me, I have discovered that the 
clergy are the only well-dressed 
men in Rome. The others do not 
look like gentlemen. But the long 
robe, whatever the color of it, and 
the cloak they are always arranging, 
are so graceful, the hat is so pictur- 
esque, and, above all, the buckles 
on the shoes please me.” 

“ Below all, you mean,” her fa- 
ther remarked. 
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The young man looked the least 
in the world disconcerted; for he 
wore every day a suit of the same 
objectionable check cloth. Besides, 
he was not prepared to take on 
himself the instruction of a young 
woman whose tall father chose to 
assist at the lessons, and put in his 
word in season and out of sea- 
son. 

At this moment Mr. Clive Bailey 
made his appearance. His bright, 
clever face lighted up at sight of 
the new-comers, whom he had been 
expecting with interest, having heard 
a great deal about them. 

“TI hope you intend to make 
Rome your home,” he said to Mr. 
Vane. “The Signora has suggest- 
ed such a possibility.” 

“ You compliment me more than 
you do our country,” Mr. Vane re- 
plied. ‘‘I have been told that it 
would be unpatriotic for me to pre- 
fer any other country to America 
as a residence. People talk that 
way. At the same time I should 
like to stay, and I have an impres- 
sion that North America, as a 
whole, will not be aware of my 
absence.” 

“Oh! I don't mean to dispar- 
age any country,” Mr. Bailey said 
promptly ; “only the climate is so 
hard. ‘hose northeast winds whis- 
tle through my button-holes. By 
the way, a friend of yours asked 
me to-day if you had arrived, and 
would have come up to-night to see, 
if he had not been engaged: John 
Adams. You recollect him ?” 

“John Adams? Of course I re- 
collect him. But what brought him 
here? I never heard him speak of 
Italy but to abuse it.” 

“Oh!” the young man said, low- 
‘ring his voice a little, and glancing 
it the Signora, who was near them, 
“he was brought by the same rea- 
sm that brought him before, and 
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will keep him this winter—to wit, 
to woo.” 

“To woo! 
Mr. Vane. 

“Not a whit of your to who!” 
replied the other with a laugh. 

“What are you quoting Words- 
worth for?” asked the Signora, 
overhearing the last part of their 
talk. 

“Apropos of Mr. Adams, Signo- 
ra,” Mr. Vane said, looking at her 
attentively. 

She blushed and seemed annoy- 
ed, and, as if about to say some- 
thing, finally turned away without 
speaking. It displeased her to have 
her name used in connection with 
that of any gentleman, and, besides, 
she did not mean to marry Mr. John 
Adams. . 

Here the door opened with a lit- 
tle breeze and three persons enter- 
ed: a bright-eyed, beautiful young 
lady with a somewhat Jewish cast 
of face, who produced the impres- 
sion that a bird had fluttered in, 
and, following her, a young girl of 
not more than sixteen, and an el- 
derly woman, evidently a compan- 
ion. 

The Signora met the new-comer 
cordially. 

“My dear countess, I do not 
know whether you are more wel- 
come or unexpected.” 

“T have but two minutes,” the 
young lady said in the prettiest 
breathless manner. “I am just on 
my way to dine out, and stop to ask 
a favor. But first let me introduce 
my friends.” 

They were a young baroness 
from the Azores Islands, who had 
spent ten years in Egypt with her 
father, and was now on her way to 
her native country to join her hus- 
band, and her lady companion. 

“She has to leave Rome the day 
after to-morrow,” her friend ex- 
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plained, *‘ and wants an introduction 
to Monsignor M She wishes to 
take some things from him to a friend 
of hers; and you know one doesn’t 
often have an opportunity to send 
to the Azores direct. Now, dear 
Signora, if you would be so very 
kind as to introduce her to Monsig- 
nor. You know I am not acquaint- 
ed with him.” 

“Twili take her to him to-morrow 
morning,” the Signora said. “But 
they need not go now, if you do.” 

“T was going to ask your hospi- 
tality for them while the carriage 
takes me, for I have to call for cou- 
sin Anne. And now, will you do 
me the favor to make me acquaint- 
ed with the friends who have come 
to live with you? I must apologize 
for my abrupt coming and going.” 

She made her apologies in the most 
graceful and simple way, and looked 
at Bianca a little lingeringly in meet- 
ing her, as if strack by her face. “I 
meant to call on you first,” she said 
to the sisters, “and will come to- 
morrow, if you permit me.” 

The Signora followed her out to 
the landing. “I want a glimpse of 
your dress,” she said. “You know 
I never go out after dark; and yet 
I do so like to see a lady dressed 
for the evening.” 

The countess smilingly threw 
back the long white cloak that cov- 
ered her from head to foot, and dis- 
played a beautiful silk robe of so 
pale a blue as to be almost white. 
Pink roses fastened the rich lace in 
the square bosom and loose sleeves, 
and looped the braids of dark hair, 
and she wore no jewels but some 
large strung pearls on her neck and 
wrists, 

“It is lovely!” the Signora ex- 
claimed, and looked admiringly 
after the lady as she tripped down 
the stone stairs, holding her rustling 
robes up about her. 
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Going back, she found Mr. Cole- 
man and Bianca trying to entertain 
the rather stupid lady companion, 
Isabel taking her first lesson in ma- 
thematics, and the girl baroness, a 
dark, piain, talkative little creature, 
chatting away in very good English 
to Mr. Vane. 

“TI never saw my husband but 
once,” she said. “We were always 
betrothed since we were babies, but 
his father, the old Baron of Santa 
Cruz, had him sent to school in 
Lisbon, and I was always in a con- 
vent. My mamma was dead, and I 
had no brothers nor sisters, and 
papa was in Egypt. He has a high 
office there. Then Pedro came 
home from Portugal, and I went to 
papa. Two years ago we met in 
Rome and were married, so that I 
could go to him later with my com- 
panion. Papa couldn’t leave to go 
to the Azores, and Pedro couldn't 
come again for me.” 

She told the story in a very child- 
ish, simple way, and seemed to re- 
gard her marriage as quite a busi- 
ness-like and proper arrangement. 

“You think that you will like 
Fayal as well as Cairo?” Mr. 
Vane asked kindly, pitying this 
child-wife who seemed to have so 
little of family affection to surround 
her in the most important time of 
her life. 

“T cannot think, I cannot re- 
member it,” she said. “ When I try, 
it is Paris or Rome that comes up, 
and I get confused. If I should 
not like it, I shall ask Pedro to take 
me somewhere else. He has writ- 
ten me that he will always do 
everything I wish him to do.” 

Mr. Vane scarcely felt a disposi- 
tion to smile at this perfect trust. 
He found it pathetic. 

“ But I would like to go to your 
country,” she resumed with anima- 
tion. “ Pedro’s sister Maria went 














there for a journey when she mar- 
ried, and she wrote me the most 
wonderful things. Perhaps she did 
not tell the truth. She may have 
been writing something only to 
make me laugh. You will not 
laugh if I tell you ?” 

Mir. Vane promised to maintain 
his gravity at all risks. 

“Well,” she said confidentially, 
“Maria wrote me that the snow 
there is whiter than sea-foam on 
the rocks, and that one can walk in 
it and not be wet, and that car- 
riages drive over and make a solid 
road of it, just as if the streets were 
paved with smooth, white marble, 
and that, at the sides, it piles up 
and stays in shape, like heaps of 
eider-down. It isn’t true, is it?” 

She looked at him doubtfully and 
searchingly while he assured her of 
the correctness of the picture. 

“ And, more than that,” he said, 
“T have seen the snow so deep and 
solid that men would cut it in 
great blocks like Carrara marble, 
and, when they were standing in the 
place they had dug, you couldn't 
see their heads over the top of the 
drifts. Did you ever see ice?” 

“T saw some this morning, but it 
wasn’t white,” she said. “A car- 
load of it went past the hotel. It 
was grayish and crumbly. ‘The 
men had cut grass and weeds and 
piled over it to keep it from the 
sun.” 

Mr. Vane, too, had seen this piti- 
ful apology for the glorious crystal 
blocks of New England ice-cutters 
as he looked from his window that 
morning, and had indulged for the 
moment a feeling of scornful pride. 
“Fancy that mat of fresh grass and 
wild-flowers trembling over one of 
our ice-carts or snow-drifts!” he 
had said to Bianca. “ Yes,” she 
had replied, but at the same mo- 
ment had pointed out to him a 
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lovely compensation for the ab- 
sence of these frigid splendors in 
the landsof the sun. Beneath their 
window passed two men, bearing 
each on his head a large basket, 
one flat, and covered with camellias 
laid singly, a pink by a white one, 
each flower glistening with fresh- 
ness; the other deep, and heaped 
with pink roses and buds, among 
which might be seen yellow roses 
tied in large, nodding bunches. 
Yes, the snow of the tropics was a 
snow of flowers. 

The Signora passed near enough 
to Isabel and her companion to 
catch a part of their conversation. 
“ Since you entered this room,” the 
gentleman was saying, “you have 
doubtless, either consciously or un- 
consciously, gone thraugh with a 
good deal of swift reasoning. Some 
people you have liked more, others 
less, and in both cases the feeling, 
as you would call it, has been the 
result of a certain calculation as 
exact as anything in mathematics 
could be. You have been pleased 
with one for certain manners, or 
looks, or for certain qualities which 
you believe him to possess; and 
there are also exact and mathe- 
matically calculable reasons why 
these things should please you.” 

Isabel looked edified, but puz- 
zled. “If, then,’ she ventured, 
“there is so much more reason in 
us all than we are aware of, why 
need we correct ourselves? I should 
think we might be all the better 
satisfied with what goes on in our 
minds, and let them arrange their 
own processes without troubling 
ourselves.” 

“No,” he said with earnest gra- 
vity. “There are good reasons 
and bad reasons; and by knowing 
why we may correct the bad rea- 
sons. For example, your tocth 
aches; the reason is because there 
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is a defective spot in it. You go 
tu the dentist, and the pain ceases. 
Or you do not fancy a person; the 
reason is because that person does 
not flatter you, and you are fond 
of flattery. You correct your in- 
ordinate love of praise, and thus 
appreciate the worth of one who 
tells you the truth, and also make 
it more easy for him to praise you 
sincerely.” 

“ But all this takes so much time,” 
she said, seeing that he waited for 
a response. 

“It is for such uses that time 
was given us,” he replied. 

She struggled for another objec- 
tion, her mind rapidly becoming 
swamped in the  conversaticn. 
“Then you think that we can ar- 
range and order all our feelings, 
and make our hearts as regular as 
clocks; and if we lose a friend, 
by examining why he died, and why 
we grieve for him, we can reason 
ourselves into indifference.” 

“No,” he said again. “We can 
undoubtedly subdue the violence 
of unreasonable grief by such ex- 
amination, but there are deep and 
ineradicable reasons why we should 
grieve when we lose those dear to 
us.” 

The girl’s eyes brightened. 
“Why,” she said, “it all seems to 
me only a.difference of terms. You 
mean just what everybody means, 
only you say everything, and others 
haven’t time nor wit for that. It 
all amounts to the same thing in 
the end. We say, ‘Such and such 
a thing is natural,’ where you say it 
is mathematical, voila tout.” 

He began to say something about 
the natural including both good and 
bad, while his meaning was to ex- 
clude the bad ; but the Signora took 
pity on his victim, and stopped his 
eloquence by offering him a cup of 
e tea. 
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“He will take the tea,” she 
thought, pouring another cup, “ be- 
cause the beverage is agreeable to 
the palate and refreshing to the 
body, and, by consequence, enli- 
vening to the mind, and he will see 
the whole subject worked out to 
its smallest part as he stirs in the 
sugar. He will put in sugar be- 
cause—because—dear me! I won- 
der what is the good reason for 
putting sugar in tea! How un- 
comfortable it all is! I should go 
mad with such a man about me all 
the time. And yet how well-bred, 
and earnest, and handsome he is! 
If only it might happen that he 
would mellow with time, and learn 
to take subjects by their convenient 
handles, and not spread them out 
so! He makes me remember that 
I am a skeleton, with—-pah! How 
glad I am I don’t know all about 
my bones!” 

“What are you studying out, Sig- 
nora?” asked Isabel at her el- 
bow. 

“TI am trying not to see every- 
thing crumble at once into its ele- 
ments,” she replied distressfully. 
“My dear, if you will make that 
man talk like a human being, 
I shall be thankful. Find out 
if he has a heart, or only a tri- 
angle instead; and just watch his 
fingers to see if there are little 
scales and figures marked along the 
insides of them. He is worth res- 
cuing. I like him.” 

The little baroness went, and more 
people came in. It was after Aze 
Maria, and they were obliged to 
light the candles, and close the 
windows and shutters on the street. 
But the great sa/a needed not to be 
closed, for no one could see into it, 
and so the exquisite twilight was 
left free to enter, with only the soft 
light of a single hanging lamp to 
shame its tender radiance. ‘This 
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inner light, the steady, deep-hued 
flame of olive oil, burning in an 
antique bronze lamp, made the 
room softly visible, and, shining out 
into the garden, turned the yellow 


gold of the jasmine blossoms into 
red gold here and there, and made 
the snow-white of the orange-flow- 
ers look like a sun-lighted drift of 
the north. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





A JOURNEY TO THE LAND OF MILLIARDS.* 


THERE is much in atitle. Many 
an insignificant if not objectionable 
individual is widely welcomed and 
sweetly smiled upon because he 
boasts a “ handle to his name” ; and 
that which is true as regards man is 
equally so of books. Many a shal- 
low and worthless production, like 
the monstrosities produced in the 
floral world by fancy horticultu- 
rists, becomes “the rage” from its 
pretentious or, as the case may be, 
its unpronounceable name. 

There is, then, much in the title 
of a book; and yet, had M. Victor 
Tissot sent into the world his Voy- 
age au Pays des Milliards wider the 
sober superscription of “ Travels in 
Germany,” although it might not so 
immediately have attracted the pub- 
lic eye, it must ultimately have se- 
cured the attention and interest it 
so justly merits, and which have 
necessitated the issue of nine edi- 
tions in the course of a few weeks. 

This interest is sustained through- 
out the book by the varied infor- 
mation it contains respecting facts 
connected with Prussianized Ger- 
many, which are related not only 
with that happy fluency of style 
which is the gift of most literary 


* Voyage au Pays des Milliards. 
Paris: Dentu. 
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Frenchmen, but also with a justice 
of reasoning and fairness of appre- 
ciation of which one of his nation 
dealing with such a subject might 
not always be found capable. 

The work professes to be simply 
notes de voyage addressed to a friend ; 
a series of sketches which introduce 
the reader in a familiar manner— 
“looking at everything, listening 
everywhere’—to this new Ger- 
many, such as she has sprung 
forth, sword in hand, from the 
brain of Herr von Bismarck. 

The first part of the book relates 
to Southern and Central Germany. 

France, before the time of her 
misfortunes, was wont to say with 
her old university professors, Quz 
non vidit Coloniam non vidit Ger- 
maniam,* but now the proverb is 
changed, and it must rather be said, 
“ He who would see Germany must 
see Berlin.” In the vast Germanic 
body, Berlin has alike usurped the 
place of head and heart; she it is 
who conceives, meditates, contrives, 
commands; she who deprives and 
bestows, legislates and executes; 
and she who distributes glory. ‘I'o- 
wards her flaw the life and warmt!; 
of that Germany which is now no 


* He who has not seen Cologne, has not seen Ger- 
many. 
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more the land of picturesque and 
simple legends, sweet ballads, Goth- 
ic dreams, holy cathedrals, but the 
land of blood and iron. The knight 
Albrecht Diirer no more finds his 
steps arrested in the enchanted for- 
est of poetry and art, but rides 
rough-shod over the high-roads of 
Europe, armed with a needle-gun, 
and with a spiked helmet on his 
head, 

“Had we but known,” sighed 
France, after the war—* if we had 
only known!” Yes, often enough 
has it been repeated that her igno- 
rance respecting her neighbors, of 
all that they were secretly design- 
ing and silently doing, was one 
chief cause of her disasters. 

“Had we but known!” “ Well, 
then,” writes M. Tissot, “for the 
future /et us know! Let us be aware 
that the Germans ransack our coun- 
try in every sense; that they study 
our language, manners, customs, and 
institutions; following us step by 
step, and spying us everywhere, un- 
til they know France more thor- 
oughly than we know it ourselves. 
For thirty years past has their spy- 
glass been busily scrutinizing every 
corner of our land. . . Let us then 
learn to do among them what they 
do among us: the weak place in 
the breastplate of the German Co- 
lossus is not very difficult to dis- 
cover.” 

In going forth to repel invasion, 
Germany has suffered herself to be 
carried away by the spirit of con- 
quest, and has returned home with 
a rear-guard of vices which before 
she knew not, and under a despo- 
tism which it had cost her the strug- 
gle of centuries to break. Having 
departed from the path of humanity 
and civilization, she has gone back 
to her wild forests despoiled of her 
studious leisure and with the tradi- 
tion of her ancient domestic virtues 
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well-nigh lost; while, a prey to all 
the material appetites, she forgets 
God, or else denies him, and no 
longer believes in anything except 
the supreme triumph of her cannon. 

From fear of being attacked by 
the revolution, she enters into an 
alliance with it. In proof of this, 
we have but to observe with what 
gratified attention the socialists, not 
only in Germany but all over Eu- 
rope, watch the moral decomposi- 
tion which is going on in this at- 
mosphere of materialism and of 
pride. They know very well that 
the day is sure to come, and is per- 
haps not far distant, when “ they 
will make a descent into the arena 
with their knotted clubs; and that 
this argument will suffice to put to 
flight the gentlemen whose wisdom 
has discovered the soul to be com- 
posed of cellular tissue, and has sirut 
up patriotism in a membrane.” 

The Catholics also act with ener- 
gy in the strength of their (for the 
most part passive) resistance to an 
oppressive and unjust power, whose 
hypocritical excuses render it as 
contemptible as its tyranny makes 
it odious in the eyes of every up- 
right man, whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant. 

“From a distance,” says M. Tis- 
sot, “it might be easy to deceive 
one’s self into a doubt as to the 
dangerous nature of so many alarm- 
ing symptoms, but on the spot I 
know for a certainty that an atten- 
tive listener cannot fail to hear the 
pulsations of a nation disturbed to 
its very depths, and ill at ease. Is 
it,” he asks, “as a means of escape 
from impending dangers, and to 
prepare the minds of the people for 
a skilful diversion, that the parlia- 
mentary orators and the official 
Prussian press keep them in a con- 
tinual ferment of warlike excite- 
ment, and appear to regret the mil- 
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tiards left behind on the banks of 
the Rhone and the Garonne? This 
is the opinion of thoughtful minds, 
for it is on the field of battle only 
that a reconciliation between the 
Catholics and their adversaries can 
be expected to take place.” 

Before visiting the imperial ca- 
pital, the traveller on whose work 
the present observations are princi- 
pally based begins with the south- 
ern states, “ being desirous of inter- 
rogating those ancient provinces 
which have sacrificed their autono- 
my to a gust of glory, and of asking 
if the mess of pottage is still savory, 
or whether, awakening from recent 
illusions, there is not some regret 
for the good old times.” 

After visiting Ulm, with its enor- 
mously increased fortifications ; 
Stuttgart, the sunny capital of 
Wiirtemberg; and the little univer- 
sity town of Heidelberg—respect- 
ing all which places M. Tissot has 
much to say—the impression re- 
sulting from his observations is that 
South Germany was duped and 
alarmed into submitting to Prussia. 
With regard to Frankfort, no longer 
the free city of past times, his con- 
viction is that the real population, 
quite as much as that of Metz and 
Strassburg, detests the sight of the 
spiked helmets and the sound of 
the Prussian fifes and drums (the 
latter shaped like small saucepans), 
constantly passing through the 
streets. 

The particulars of the Prussian 
occupation of this city in 1866 are 
still fresh in the memory of its in- 
habitants. “The history of those 
days,” M. Tissot tells us, “has 
never been written.” We will give 
in his own words the account he 
received from an eye-witness : 


“On the 6th of July, the Senate an- 
nounced to the townspeople the impend- 
ing entry of the Prussians, ‘ whose good 
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discipline was a sure guarantee that no 
one would be exposed to inconvenience.’ 

“In spite, however, of this ‘ good disci- 
pline,’ all the banking-houses hastened 
to place themselves under the protection 
of the foreign consuls, and hoisted 
American, Engtish, French, or Swiss 
colors. The streets were as deserted as 
a cemetery. 

“The Prussians did not arrive until 
nine in the evening, when they made a 
triumphal entry. At their head, with 
his sword drawn, rode General Vogel 
von Falkenstein ; music played, drums 
beat ; there was noise enough to wake 
the dead. Billeting tickets had been 
prepared for this army of invaders, who, 
however, preferred to select their own 
quarters. The troops divided into 
squadrons of 50, 70, 100, or 150 men, and, 
led by their officers, forced their way 
into houses of good appearance. The 
inmates, who had, in some cases, retired 
for the night, ran bewildered through 
their rooms. The officers, finding ordi- 
nary candles on the tables, held their 
pistols at the throats of the women, and 
ordered them to bring wax-lights. But 
their first care was to demand the keys 
of the cellar, after which they passed the 
night in drinking the best wines, mak- 
ing especial havoc among the champagne. 

“Next day, General Vogel von Falk- 
enstein, surnamed Vogel von Raubenstein, 
or the bird of prey, caused to be read 
and posted up in the streets a procla- 
mation establishing the state of siege. 
He suppressed all the newspapers, pro- 
hibited all private +éunions, ‘and an- 
nounced moreover a long list of requisi- 
tions. 

“On the 18th of July, General von 
Falkenstein, who the day before had 
compelled the town of Frankfort to 
purchase from the contractor of the 
Prussian army many thousands of cigars, 
now demanded that there should be de- 
livered to him 60,000 ‘good pairs of 
shoes,’ 300 ‘good saddle-horses,’ and a 
year’s pay for his soldiers—promising, 
in return, to make no other requisition 
upon the inhabitants. . . . On the 1oth 
they brought him six millions of florins ; 
but as, in the course of that same even- 
ing, General von Falkenstein was called 
to command elsewhere, the Senate re- 
ceived anew, on the morning of the 2oth, 
a note expressed as follows: 

“*Messieurs the senators of the city 
of Frankfort are informed that their town 
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is laid under a contribution of war for the 
amount of twenty-five millions of florins, 
payable within twenty-four hours. 

“* MANTEUFFEL. 
* * HEADQUARTERS, FRANKFORT, July 30, 1866.’ ”” 

“Three of the principal bankers of 
Frankfort were immediately delegated 
to present themselves before General 
Manteuffel, to remind him of the pro- 
mises given by his predecessor, and to 
entreat him to withdraw this fresh impo- 
sition. Al! that they obtained was a de- 
lay of three times twenty-four hours. 

“*T know,’ said Manteuffel to them, 
‘that I shall be compared to:the Duke 
of Alva, but I am only here to execute 
the orders of my superiors.’ 

“* And what shall you do if, between 
now and Sunday, we have not paid? 
asked a member of the deputation—‘ you 
will not ? 

“*T read the word on your lips,’ re- 
joined the General ; ‘alas! yes, I shall 
give up the town to pillage.’ 

“*Tn that case, why do you not at 
once, like Nero, set fire to the four cor- 
ners of Frankfort?’ 

“To this sally General Manteuffel 
contented himself by answering : ‘Rome 
arose only more fair from her ashes.’ * 

“Before quitting the General, the de- 
putation asked whether this imposition 
would be the last. 

“*On my part, yes; I give you my 
word of honor for it; but another gene- 
ral may come and replace me, with or- 
ders of which I know nothing.’ 

“The threat of the pillage and bom- 
bardment of the city spread with the 
rapidity of lightning ; the burghers and 
bankers contributed together to pay the 
ransom. 

“Five days later, General de Roeder 
sent for the President of the Chamber 
of Commerce, to whom he read the fol- 
lowing telegram, which he had just re- 
ceived from M. von Bismarck : 

“*Since the measures hitherto taken 
have not been found sufficient to obtain 
their object, close, from this evening, all 
the telegraph and post-offices, the hotels, 
inns, and all public establishments ; pro- 
hibit the entry into the town of any per- 
sons, and of every kind of merchandise.’ 

“These few facts, selected from innu- 
merable others of a similar kind, and 
which are of warranted authenticity, are 
sufficiently edifying.” 

***T have this dialogue from one who was pre- 
sent.”—.W. Tissot. 
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We may add, that with memories 
like the foregoing we cannot won- 
der that Frankfort, once the free, is 
now the irreconcilable, city. 

But we hasten on to glance at the 
capital, where, more plainly than 
anywhere else, may be seen the im- 
press of events more recent still. 
Space fails us to do more than 
merely refer to the descriptions 
given of the material city, its pub- 
lic buildings, its homely palace, its 
long, monotonous lines of streets, 
“ruled straight by the cane of the 
corporal-king,” and built right and 
left of the pestiferous Spree; the 
colossal arsenal, piled with the cap- 
tured arms of France, and which is 
to Berlin what their cathedral is to 
other European cities. Leaving all 
this, and much besides, we will 
briefly consider the effects of the 
late war and of the milliards of 
France upon the people of Ger- 
many. 

On entering Berlin the visitor, as 
he leaves the railway carriage, is 
greeted by the sight of a large pla- 
card posted up at the four corners 
of the station, and bearing the 
appropriate warning, “ Beware of 
Thieves.” . This is asmall indication 
of a momentous fact; for if, from 
her very beginning, Prussia has 
chosen Mars for her tutelar divinity, 
her worship of Mercury since the 
last war has left him but a divided 
throne.* 

Like the arsenal, the S#ourse 
sums up the recent history of Prus- 
sia. The greed of gain has in fact 
taken entire possession of the peo- 
ple, and in no other European city 
is covetousness so ferocious or the 
thirst for gold so ardent as in the 
Prussian capital. Princes, ministers 
of state, and high functionaries of 


*M. Tissot’s book contains some painful pages 
having relation to the votaries of Venus also, t 
which we néed do no more than allude. 
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the crown meditate financiai com-_ 


binations, and launch into specula- 
tive investments, from which they 
intend to secure large profits; trades- 
people and manufacturers invent 
skilful falsifications, whether in 
figures or in merchandise ; students 
of the university arrange lotteries 
—all, great and small, rich and poor, 
are alike in search of prey. 

In a pamphlet published by Herr 
Diest-Haber, under the character- 
istic title of Plutocracy and Socialism 
(“Geldmacht und Socialismus ”’) 
are to be found revelations which 
are anything but edifying, and sup- 
ported by proofs, respecting the 
more than questionable probity of 
certain ministers of high position in 
the state. Gustaf Freitag, also, 
wrote in 1872: “Great evils Rave 
resulted to us from victory. The 
honor and honesty of the capital 
have greatly suffered. Every one 
is possessed by a senseless passion 
for gain: princes, generals, men in 
high administrative positions, all are 
playing an unbridled game, preying 
on the confidence of small capital- 
ists, and abusing their position to 
make large fortunes. The evil has 
spread like fire; and at the sight 
of this widely extended corruption 
it is impossible not to fear for the 
future.” 

The army is also tainted. In 
1873, an aid-de-camp of a small 
German prince, whose services in 
the war had brought him nothing, 
thought well to indemnify himself, 
and by forging his master’s signa- 
ture pocketed the sum of 300,000 
thalers from the coffers of the 
state. 

But the example is set in high 
quarters, where in everything might 
is made to overrule right. Could 
it be expected that so many thrones 
confiscated, without a thought of 
justice; so many provinces seized, 
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to form the lion’s share; so com- 
plete an overthrow of the most or- 
dinary moral principles; treaties 
torn up like false bank-notes; a pol- 
icy at the same time so crafty and 
audacious, could fail to find sedu- 
lous imigators in a people naturally 
prone to rapine ? 

The arrival of the five. milliards 
upset the equilibrium of the Ger- 
man brain. Every form of specu- 
lation sprang from the ground like 
fungi after a shower; everything 
—breweries, grocery companies, 
streets, roads, canals—was parcelled 
out in shares. Houses were sold at 
the exchange, and in the course of 
two hours had five or six times 
changed their owner. In eight 
months, the price of tenements was 
doubled; fifty or sixty persons 
would dispute the possession of a 
garret. In 1872, the average num- 
ber of persons inhabiting a bouse 
of three or four stories (the usual 
height in Berlin) was from fifty-five 
to sixty-five, or ten persons to a 
room. Masons made fortunes, 
worked ten hours, went in a cab 
from the stone-yard to the restau- 
rants, and drank champagne in beer- 
glasses. A simple brick-and-mor- 
tar carrier earned five thalers a day ; 
and small bankers’ clerks, at the 
present time out of situation and 
shoe-leather, paraded in white kid 
gloves in the first boxes of the thea- 
tre—not to speak of far worse 
extravagances still. Societies of 
share venders fiercely quarrelled 
with each other over the purchase 
of feudal castles in the neighbor- 
hood, which were to be transformed 
into casinos on a large scale, with 
theatre in the open air, artificial 
lakes and mountains, Swiss dairies, 
and games for every taste. But 
this dream of the Thousand-and-one 
Nights did not last a year. The 
temples of pleasure are bankrupt, 
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and “ the police have seized Cupid's 
quiver.” ‘The whole of Germany— 
“the nation of thinkers,” as her 
philosophers love to call her—was 
dazzled by the deceitful mirage, 
and so fierce was the eagerness for 
gain that at one time it was scarce- 
ly prudent to go to the exchange 
without. a revolver. Fights were 
of constant occurrence, and ardent 
speculators would collar each other 
like stable-boys.* Before the close 
of 1872, nearly eight hundred and 
fifty different shareholding invest- 
ments had sprung up. ‘The middle 
classes, the representatives of hon- 
est and laborious industry, have 
been the principal victims of these 
hollow speculations; and ina public 
report made by the Governor of the 
Bank of Prussia, January 1, 1573, 
it was stated that in the course of 
two years several millions of thalers 
had been extorted by unscrupulous 
adventurers from the credulous 
public. 

In various ways it is evident that, 
if France paid dearly for her defeat, 
Germany is paying far more dearly 
for her glory, besides having so mis- 
managed matters that peace to her 
is more costly than war. Herr 
Schorlemer-Ast lately declared in 
the Reichstag that the financial 
burdens of the empire, from her 
system of complete and permanent 
armament, are crushing all classes. 
“The milliards,” he says, “ that we 
have received are already convert- 
ed into fortresses, ships-of-war, 
Mauser rifles, and cannon ; the mili- 
tary budget has this year increased 
by nineteen millions of marks, . . 
and into this budget we cast all our 
resources, all our reserves, all our 
savings, but never can we meet its 


* The /ridune for August 1, 1872, has the fol- 
lowing: “ Never has the liquidation been so 
quiet as to-day. Not a single box on the ear was 
given in full exchange, nor had the syndic to inter- 
fere on account of abusive language.” 
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demands; and thus the land becomes 
more and more impoverished.” 
There is another method, also, by 
which the “eminently moral” gov- 
ernment of the Emperor seeks to in- 
crease its resources, and this is by 
lotteries. A Protestant minister ob- 
serving to his majesty that these 
lotteries were a very bad exam- 
ple, the latter replied, “You are 
mistaken; they are instituted to 
punish already on earth the cupidity 
of my people: the great prize is 
never drawn.” 

Fresh imposts are also created ; 
but the time for these is scarcely 
the present, when, according to the 
testimony of Germans themselves, 
commerce languishes, the manufac- 
turing interest is passing through a 
crisis of which it is impossible to 
foresee the end, and on all sides 
arise murmurs and _ complaints. 


_And yet we hear of proposals like 


that of Herr Camphausen in the 
Reichstag, namely, to “demand 
more labor from the artisan and pay 
him less for it.” A profitable sub- 
ject, truly, for communist declama- 
tion must this be; and well might 
Bebel, the notorious socialist of 
Leipzig, say, “ Prussia is doing our 
work for us; we need but fold our 
arms and wait,” and his colleague, 
Liebknecht, declare that “M. de 
Bismarck has done more for the 
radical interest than five socialist 
ministers could have done. ‘The 
people see with bitterness how lit- 
tle has been gained by sacrifices so 
great. The expense of living has 
doubled since the war, but the 
salaries have not increased in pro- 
portion. . . . In the manufacturing 
districts there is fearful distress. 
. . » Families of five or six persons 
obliged to starve on a thaler a 
week! See what the milliards have 
done for us! No wonder that 
month after month sees ten or fif- 
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teen thousand Germans emigrate 
to other lands.” 

We pass over the dark portrai- 
ture of “ misery and crime” in Ber- 
lin, and also the information respect- 
ing the reptile agency of the offi- 
cial press, the political dye-house 
of the empire, whose business it is 
to color all communications with 
the hue required by the prime min- 
ister. Nor have we space to dwell 
on the state of education in Prus- 
sia, which is far behind the rest of 
Germany,* nor the falsification of 
history and even geography in its 
educational books. We cannot, how- 
ever, forbear producing the lesson 
with which the studies of the day 
begin in the primary schools. 

The master holds up before his 
pupils the Emperor’s portrait, ask- 
ing, “ Who is this?” 

Making a reverential bow, they 
answer, “His majesty the Em- 
peror.” 

“What do we owe to him?” re- 
sumes the teacher, in a grave and 
impressive tone. 

“We owe him obedience, fidelity, 
and respect; we owe him all that 
we have and all that we possess.” 

Would any child, unless a Ger- 
man or a Russian, find its loyalty 
increased after two or three weeks 
of this daily exercise? We doubt 
it. 

The Catholic clergy proving a 
hindrance to the government in 
the application of its new cate- 
chism, the law on secular instruc- 


* ** Prussia is of all Germany the country which 
contains the largest number of persons unable to 
read and write,” is the testimony of Herr Karl 
Vogt. 
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tion was passed to force them out 
of the schools: the state, hence- 
forth sole master, can form at the 
will of Cesar, not Christians, but 
soldiers or slaves, which are more 
in accordance with its taste—all 
that is taught being made to con- 
verge to the one end of blind and 
absolute submission to secular 
power. 

God being set aside to make 
way for the Emperor and _ his 
Church trampled under foot for 
the good pleasure of the prime 
minister, we or our children may 
see the fulfilment of the prediction 
written thirty or forty years ago by 
Heinrich Heine, in which, after 
announcing the reconstitution of 
the Germanic Empire, he says: 
“The Empire will hasten to its 
fail; and this catastrophe will be 
the result of a political and social 
revolution, brought about by Ger- 
man philosophers and_ thinkers. 
‘The Kantists have already torn up 
the last fibres of the past, the Fich- 
teans will come in turn, whose 
fanaticism will be mastered neither 
by fear nor instinct. The most of 
all to be dreaded will be the phil- 
osophers. of nature, the commu- 
nists, who will place themselves in 
communication with the primitive 
forces of the earth, and evoke the 
traditions of the Germanic panthe- 
ism. Then will these three choirs 
intone a revolutionary chant at 
which the land will tremble, and 
there will be enacted in Germany a 
drama in comparison to which the 
French Revolution shall have been 
but an idyl.” 
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A QUAINT OLD STUDIO IN ROME, A QUEER OLD PAIN- 
TER, AND A LOVELY PICTURE 


Tue exterior does not indicate 
the remotest relationship with a 
studio. I must have misunderstood 
the fére’s directions. I wish these 
artists would show some consid- 
eration for errant humanity, and 
number their quarters. Now, that 
wall which begins on the street and 
backs in behind the rubbish-pile 
might pass for a parapet but for the 
green door with a bell-rope dangling 
from the upper panel, which com- 
promises its military character at 
once. It might pass for a convent 
wall. Indeed, the little church 


which seems to have been pushed 
entire right out of the farther end 
might be accepted as a very respect- 


able declaration to that effect. But 
a more accurate observation of the 
premises is fraught with diffidence 
in the latter conjecture. A portion 
of an unpretentious dwelling-house, 
which is incorporated with that part 
of the wall abutting on the Via del 
Colosseo, and the appearance at one 
of the windows of a fossilized old 
woman who proceeds to hang out 
linen, dispel effectually the monastic 
probability intimated above. But 
why indulge in speculations? The 
most summary, and after all most 
rational, way of solving my doubts is 
to approach the green door, pull the 
bell-cord, enter, and, sé monumentum 
queris, circumspice. Pulling the 
bel!-rope produced an inquiring 
bark from a dog within. Then the 
door opened slowly, and just wide 
enough to admit a visiting card, in- 
sinuated edgeways. But, as if not 
liking my appearance, it closed with 
a short but very decisive slam. I 


took a short survey of my person, 
with the view of assuring myself that 
there was nothing in my dress or 
carriage which would excite a sus- 
picion bearing reference to burglary. 
I had just come to a conclusion very 
flattering to my mtegrity, when a 
shrill female voice screamed from 
across the way, “ Zira/ spingi /”— 
Pull! push! I turned my immediate 
attention to the practical applica- 
tion of these laconic instructions. 
Nothing to pull but the bell-rope, 
nothing to push but the door. An- 
other tug at the hemp, a canine re- 
sponse from within, the door opened 
as before, I pushed, entered, and 
the slamming process was repeated. 
I turned around with the view of 
confronting the slammer—a rope, a 
pulley, and a weight. He has a 
taste for mechanics, thought I. At 
the top of a few steps I saw a friend- 
ly-looking house-dog, who sniffed 
apologetically, and then whisked 
himself about, as if expressing a 
hearty welcome. If I had not had 
positive reason afterwards to arro- 
gate to myself this compliment, I 
should have gone away with the 
conviction that the dog sniffed with 
satisfaction because the mingled 
odor of lemon, of orange, and of 
a hundred fragrant flowers which 
floated on the air was inexpressibly 
gratifying. I found myself in a 
quadrangular enclosure not unlike 
the cloister of a convent. The cen- 
tral plot was planted with orange 
and lemon trees, and with every 
kind of vegetable. It only lacked 
the traditional well in the centre, 
with the iron-bound bucket -resting 
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on the edge, and the iron rods for 
pulley, wrought into the form of a 
cross, to make it a perfect little clois- 
ter. "Tis true that the resemblance 
might be impaired by the large chick- 
en-coop in the corner, which emitted 
a chorus of cackling suggestive of 
a prosperous barnyard. But a flour- 
ishing coop is no contemptible ac- 
cessory to the effects of a religious 
community; and as for its encum- 
bering the cloister, that is very easi- 
ly explained. The consideration of 
the civil power for religious commu- 
nities has disencumbered them of 
all their property otitside the walls, 
and even extended itself to every- 
ching withir that is worth taking 
care of. A marble pavement of va- 
riegated pieces, formed into mosa- 
ics of no definable pattern, extends 
around the garden. The walls of 
the house are studded with frag- 
ments of sarcophagi and frieze- 
work—here the hand of a child, 
there a lion’s head, yonder a foot— 
while these are interspersed with 
lamps of terra-cotta, such as are 
found in the Catacombs; and, high 
above all, a row of Roman vases let 
into the wall as far as the neck 
gives it the appearance of a battery 
of cannon. The well, which, sunk 
in the centre of the garden, would 
have completed the picture of a 
cloister, is over against the wall. 
An attempt had been made to apply 
a fly-wheel and a crank, with some 
other complicated machinery of 
ropes and pulleys, to the process of 
drawing water, but evidently didn’t 
approach a success, as the crank is 
rusty and the rope frayed with age 
and exposure. On the other side 
of the garden stands a large cistern 
of water literally alive with gold-fish. 
The house itself is built around the 
garden, save the portion enclosed 
by the wall. It is but one story 
high generally. It seems, however, 
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that the builder, some time after the 
completion of the lower story, wanted 
to try the effect of another story; 
so, with an utter disregard of archi- 
tectural designs and proportions, he 
raised the four walls at the fenestral 
apertures of which the fossil ap- 
peared. I ascertained afterwards 
that this addition forms the “ apart- 
ments” of her antiquity. On the 
corner diagonally opposite arises a 
similar portion, which is reached by 
stairs on the outside—evidently the 
residence of the lord of the premi- 
ses. A railing extends around the 
roof, while vines on trailers and a 
great fig-tree, which towers out of 
the garden and up to the roof, give 
the establishment quite an Oriental 
aspect. We only want a patriarch 
taking his evening promenade on the 
roof, and we have Syria in the sha- 
dow of the Colosseum, While I was 
contemplating all this the dog bark- 
ed impatiently, ran ahead to an open 
door underneath a pent roof, and 
then trotted back, giving me to un- 
derstand that he was very impatient 
to usher me in there. A Maltese 
cat appeared on the scene, walked 
furtively around me, inspected me 
from head to foot, and finally came 
to a halt in front of me and fixed 
his great, amber eyes upon me with 
an inquiring look, as which should 
say, “Are your intentions peace- 
ful?” My addressing him by the 
name of “puss ” seemed to satisfy 
him, and he trotted on with the dog. 

The first object which met my gaze 
as I entered the door caused me to 
start back with a shudder ; for I was 
not prepared for such a sight. On 
a table, stretched at full length, lay 
a human skeleton, with the head 
turned towards the door. It seemed 
to have taken that position of itself, 
with a view of seeing who passed in 
and out. The floor was littered 
with cartoons and bits of old lum- 
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ber. In a corner stood an ancient- 
looking painting of a skeleton seated 
in a meditative attitude—one bony 
leg crossed on the other, the elbow 
planted on the knee, and the chin 
resting onthe hand. It had not the 
appearance of a caricature, for the 
lipless mouth and fleshless jaws wore 
a solemn and awful expression, 
which the most intemperate and 
frivolous fancy could not associate 
with the ridiculous. The walls, too, 
were covered with cartoons of dif- 
ferent sizes, some of which were 
very beautiful. One especially 
struck me with admiration. It 
represented the Eternal Father 
gazing out into the chaotic dark- 
ness which preceded the great act 
of volition, “Fiat dux.” The per- 
fection of the actus purus and exis- 
tentia, which are identical in God, 
was powerfully expressed in the in- 
tensely active expression of the 
eyes and forehead. While all this 
occurred to me, a consciousness of 
the spirit of love, which mellowed 
and softened the sternness of that 
face, affected me. Passing another 
door, I found myself in a large 
room painted a Pompeian red. My 
first impression was that I had 
walked into the laboratory of an 
alchemist—a very justifiable im- 
pression. A long table in the mid- 
dle of the room was crowded with 
vials of all sizes and every variety 
of form, containing liquids of the 
strangest colors. Crucibles, mor- 
tars, glass tubes, bellows, scales, 
and spirit-lamps were scattered 
over the table confusediy. <A 
row of shelves garnished one of 
the walls, and upon them were ar- 
ranged, in something like order, 
busts of different sizes and casts 
in plaster of arms, legs, feet, and 
hands. From the beams of the 
ceiling dangled a number of little 
cherubs of Berninian propensities 
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—that is to say, they were very 
plump, very short, and kicked and 
doubled themselves up into the 
most impossible attitudes for lit- 
tle fellows of their exaggerated pro- 
portions. ‘These, coupled with sev- 
eral chunks of half-wrought clay 
tumbled promiscuously into one 
corner, and a number of model- 
ling tools, a sponge, and an elevated 
stool, would perhaps incline the vis- 
itor to the belief that he was in the 
sanctum of a sculptor. The other 
three walls were covered with pic- 
tures representing a variety of sub- 
jects, sacred and profane. Here a 
muscular, sightless Samson coped 
with the pillars of the temple of 
the Philistines, to the seemingly in- 
tense interest of a demure cardi- 
nal on the opposite wall. There 
Justice poised her scales in front 
of a sketch, which the most un- 
practised eye would have no diffi- 
culty in recognizing as the work of 
Fra Angelico, portraying the Last 
Judgment. The activity of the 
devils as they scourged the damn- 
ed into the bottomless pit is strik- 
ing. Farther on a “ Battle of the 
Centaurs” afforded an interesting 
anatomical study. But the sweet- 
est picture of all was a little one 
not over a foot square, which re- 
presented with vivid simplicity the 
dispute between the two hermits, 
St. Paul and St. Anthony. ‘The 
latter holds up one hand argumen- 
tatively, and points with the other 
to the untouched loaf, while his 
earnest face seems to say: “ Paul, 
take up the loaf and break it.” 
Paul looks respectful, but not over- 
come. He leans upon his long 
staff with both hands, and con- 
templates the loaf with a face be- 
tokening his resolution not to touch 
it, at least until more conclusive ar- 
guments be adduced; and, after 
all, it is a quiet, domestic sort of a 
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picture. Beside this was another 
of about the same dimensions—one 
that pleased the eye not so much 
as the heart. It was St. Jerome in 
the wilderness. The crucifix is 
suspended high upon a thin sap- 
ling, and the great doctor kneels 
off at a distance, and prays with 
his hands joined before his breast. 
It is one of those prayerful pictures 
which recall Fra Bartolomeo, but 
the coloring was Timoteo Vite’s, and 
none else’s. In the corner of the 
room nearest the window I ob- 
served a ladder, made of iron 
bars, fastened into the wall, which 
terminated in a trap-door in the 
ceiling. At the foot of this ladder, 
right under the window, stood what 
seemed to be a sedan-chair. It 
was covered on all sides with oil- 
cloth turned wrongside out. Be- 


fore this chair stood an easel, on 
the easel a. small picture, which I 
perceived was being touched by a 


brush ; and I observed, furthermore, 
that the brush was manipulated by 
a hand of powerful proportions, 
such a hand as would have been 
enough of itself to build up that 
strange old house from the founda- 
tion-stone. Then a man’s head, 
adorned with gray locks .and an 
old cap with a pair of turned-up 
flaps, emerged from the darkness, 
and I saw a pair of dark, bright, 
benevolent eyes smiling up at me. 
The face was bronzed, the beard 
gray and not heavy, but growing 
in a heavy instalment around the 
mouth and chin, then light on the 
under jaws, and developing into a 
bushy abundance in the direction 
of the ears. It was a pleasant, 
happy face, still possessing the in- 
genuous expression of the happy 
boy. As he worked himself out of 
thenook in which he was ensconced, 
and stood up to welcome me, giving 
me at the same time a grip of that 
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powerful hand which I associated 
above with the construction of the 
house, but which then referred me 
to a blacksmith-shop, I had an op- 
portunity of surveying his figure. 

I should have said, rather, I saw 
an old dressing-gown of brown stuff 
which buttoned closely at the chin, 
was tied around him with a rope, 
and terminated in a pair of heavy 
brogans. I introduced myself by 
stating that the pére had requested 
me to call and see how the picture 
was doing. “Ah! there it is,” said 
the old man, and a smile of happy 
excitement mantled upon his face 
as he looked at the little picture on 
the easel, La Notte del Correggio. 
He gazed more intently than be- 
fore, and then sank down quietiy 
on one knee and scanned the face 
of the kneeling Virgin Mother, in 
whose face is reflected that wonder- 
ful intense light which concentrated 
in the face of the Child, as if desir- 
ous of seeing underneath the color- 
ing. “ The spirit of Correggio is 
here,” continued he in a musing 
strain; “no man living possessed 
his secret of blending colors into 
one another. I will not touch the 
face of the Child.” 

“ Then you believe,” said I, “that 
this is an original ?” 

“T feel it,” added he warmly. 
“Correggio may repeat himself, 
but he cannot be copied, at least 
in two pictures, his Giorno and 
his Motte. The dominating char- 
acter of Correggio’s paintings in 
oil, that something which proclaims 
him on the instant, is the coloring, 
penetrating and brilliant as enam- 
elling—of such a kind that the 
lights assume an indefinable splen- 
dor, the shadows have a depth and 
transparency which no painter, and 
much less a copyist, ever produced, 
save Correggio. There’’—and he 
arose and drew the curtain ovet 
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the window, until the room was 
nearly dark—*“ you need no light to 
see that picture; it has its own 
light in the divinity which is efful- 
gent from the face of the Infant. 
Tell me the copyist who effected 
this, and I will venerate him as 
Correggio’s other self.” 

A word of explanation is neces- 
sary here. The JVotte is a picture 
representing the Nativity. TheChild 
isinthearms of the kneeling Mother. 
“ Theradiant Infant, andthe Mother 
who holds him, are lost in the splen- 
dor which has guided the distant 
shepherds. A maiden on one side, 
and a beautiful youth on the other, 
who serves as a contrast to an old 
shepherd, receive the full light, which 
seems to dazzle their eyes; while 
angels hovering above appear in a 
softened radiance. A little farther 
back Joseph is employed with his 
ass, and in the background are 
more shepherds with their flocks. 
Morning breaks inthe horizon. An 
ethereal light breaks through the 
whole picture, and leaves only so 
much of the outline and substance 
of the forms apparent as is neces- 
sary to enable the eye to distinguish 
objects.” This picture is at present 
in the gallery of Dresden, and the 
foregoing is the description of it 
given by Kugler. The same writer 
adds in a note: “ Smaller represen- 
tations of this subject, with similar 
motives and treated in the same 
manner as the Dresden picture, ex- 
ist in various places, An excellent 
little picture of the kind is in the 
Berlin museum, No. 223, and is 
there ascribed to the school of Cor- 
reggio.” That Correggio himself 
reproduced smaller representations 
of this scene, preserving only the 
three prominent figures of the In- 
fant, the Mother, and St. Joseph, is 
notorious. It was a favorite sub- 
ject of the great master’s, as is evi- 
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dent in the very counterpart of the 
Notte, because of its wonderful light 
—St. Jerome, or Giorno—* Day.” 
Coindet, in his Histoire de la Peinture 
en Italie, speaking of the JVotte, 
says that, on account of the celes- 
tial light which emanates from the 
divine Child, the picture “ has been 
called ‘ Night,’ just as the St. Jerome 
is often called ‘ Day,’ by the Italians, 
who thus express the striking light 
of that picture. Is it necessary to 
say that that light is as harmonious 
as it is brilliant, and that the cele- 
brity of those two pictureS, ‘ Night ’ 
and ‘ Day,’ is due above all to the 
perfection of the chiaroscuro?” 
The picture which. the old man was 
restoring is one of the “smaller rep- 
resentations” spoken of by Kugler. 
It required no restoration as far as 
the coloring was concerned. ‘That 
was deep and brilliant as ever. Not 
the lights but the shadows needed 
retouching, and the old man show- 
ed himself a good artist, as well as 
a reverent admirer, when he said he 
would not touch the face of the 
Child. The wonderful durability 
of the coloring, which every one 
knows to be one of the grand char- 
acteristics of Correggio’s produc- 
tions, is admirable in the little pic- 
ture. M. Coindet says that fre- 
quent analyses of some of Correg- 
gie’s paintings, with the view of 
discovering the secret of this dura- 
bility, have produced results more 
curious than useful. Upon the 
chalk, he says, the artist appeared 
to have laid a surface of prepared 
oil, which then received a thick 
mixture of colors, in which the in- 
gredients were two-thirds of oil and 
one of varnish; that the colors 
seemed to have been very choice, 
and particularly purified from all 
kinds of salts, which, in precess of 
time, eat and destroy the picture ; 
and that the before-mentioned use 
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of prepared oil must have greatly 
contributed to this purification by 
absorbing the saline particles. It 
is, moreover, commonly believed 
that Correggio adopted the method 
of heating his pictures either in the 
sun or at the fire, in order that the 
colors might become, as it were, 7”- 
terfused, and equalized in such a 
way as to produce the effect of hav- 
ing been poured rather than laid 
on. Of that lucid appearance 
which, though so beautiful, does 
not reflect objects, and of the so- 
lidity of the surface, equal to the 
Greek pictures, Lomazzo says that 
it must have been obtained by some 
strong varnish unknown to the 
llemish painters themselves, who 
prepared it of equal clearness and 
liveliness, but not of equal strength. 
The history of the little picture in 
question is not known to any pre- 
cision. It was brought to Rome 
from Madrid by the late Cardinal 
Barili, who received it as a present 
from a Spanish nobleman while he 
was nuncio to the court of Mad- 
rid. After the death of the cardi- 
nal it was exposed for sale with 
many other pictures, mostly of in- 
different merit. ‘The probabilities 
are that it would have fallen 
into the hands of some son of Jew- 
ry, and disappeared, perhaps for 
ever, into a dark and dingy lumber- 
room of the Ghetto. A better fate 
was in store for the gem. ‘The fre 
saw it, admired it, purchased it, and 
rested not until he had placed it in 
the hands of the venerable artist in 
the quaint old studio, of whom no 
better eulogium can be pronounced 
than that implied by the members 
of the Academy of St. Luke, who, 
having been requested by Prince 
Borghese to hold a consultation on 
the restoration of Raphael’s “ Depo- 
sition,” unanimously chose the old 
man to doit. He has since been 
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entrusted with the delicate and im- 
portant commission of restoring the 
principal pictures in the gallery of 
the Vatican. That he did justice 
to the little Molle requires no 
proof. He possesses the necessary 
requisites for such a task—the skill 
of an artist, the love of an artist, 
and the humility of an artist. ‘The 
picture is now in New York City, 
and, as an old painter once said la- 
conically, in pronouncing his opin- 
ion on a painting, “ex ipsa logui- 
tur”’—it speaks of itself. But I 
have left the old man standing out- 
side the parenthesis, palette in hand, 
and a smile irradiating his counte- 
nance which would be the instant 
destruction of legions of blue fits. 
He saw me look inquiringly at the 
prayerful St. Jerome, and divined 
my desire of knowing something 
about it. 

“Painted by Timoteo Vite,” said 
he, “ and I’m to copy it for the good 
pere and send it off to America. 
Going to be in good company, 
too!” And he pointed his thumb 
over his shoulder in the direction 
of the lightsome “ Night.” 

Then I turned towards the “ Dis- 
pute of the Hermits.” 

“ That was an effort of mine when 
I was eighteen. I never thought it 
would go to the New World when | 
worked at it.” 

Laying down the palette, he asked 
me if 1 wished to walk around the 
house. I was only too glad of the 
invitation. As we passed out of the 
door he pointed towards the ladder 
in the corner, and said laughingly : 

“ Jacob's ladder when it rains; 
only there are no angels ascending 
and descending. My room is above 
—an old man’s contrivance.” 

As we walked up on the roof, he 
narrated with the complacency of 
a little boy how he built the house 
himself; how he was somewhat dis- 
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couraged in digging the foundation 
when the folks laughed at him; 
how he built the outside wall first, 
to hide himself from the observa- 
tion of the passers-by, and after that 
he got along finely. At this junc- 
ture I stopped to examine a large 
cage on the roof. It contained 
several white mice. 

“ They are pleasant little fellows, 
especially when the moon shines,” 
said my host, and, stooping down, 
he opened the little door, whereat 
several of the little creatures ran 
out into his hand. 

Replacing them with some diffi- 
culty—for they seemed reluctant to 
be shut up again—we went down 
the stairway and over to the part 
of the building opposite the studio. 
As we passed the door I looked in 
again at the grim skeleton, and then 
turned away quickly. Bunt he laid 
his hand gently on my shoulder, 
and said : 

“You young people don't like 
the sight of skeletons, because they 
tell an unpleasant truth very plain- 
ly. Icall that skeleton the Naked 
Truth; it’s a splendid antidote 
against a disease called pride.” 

As we passed the chicken-coop 
he had to caress a few favorite 
bantlings. Then came an old store- 
room, then a carpenter-shop, then 
a blacksmith-shop, where he told 
me he did all his own carpentering 
and smithing; then a hole in the 
wall containing a_ wheelbarrow, 
pickaxes, and spades, with which 
he amused himself in the evening, 
as, indeed, the lovely little garden 
attested. The gold-fish in the cis- 
tern seemed to be his especial fa- 
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vorites. When he dipped his hand 
in the water they all flocked around 
and nibbled it vigorously. Nor did 
they evince the slightest disinclina- 
tion to be caught. I remarked that 
the cistern was large enough to 
bathe in. 

“ Precisely,” he answered; “1 
made it for that purpose—the fish 
were a second thought. I learned 
to swim in there. It is very plea- 
sant on a warm evening.” 

I asked him how long he labored 
in building up his little home. 

“Seven years, like Jacob; only 
the patriarch had the advantage 
of me there, too—he got a Rachel 
in the end, and I have only—” He 
paused and looked about him. The 
friendly dog and cat had appeared 
on the scene, a hen began to cackle 
boisterously, which left no doubt in 
the minds of the neighbors that the 
great feat of laying an egg had just 
been achieved. ‘The little shadow 
which saddened his face for a mo- 
ment passed away in an instant, and 
he completed the sentence—“ this 
live-stock.” 

“ And your art,” I subjoined. 

“And my art,” he admitted 
pleasantly. “Say,” he added, as 
he saw me moving towards the steps 
which led down to the garden door, 
“do you think the good fére would 
like to sell that picture ?” 

I thought not—I was sure he 
would not; and, with a promise to 
come and see him often, I left him 
I have gone to the old studio re- 
peatedly since, and each visit has 
been a new confirmation of: my first 
impression—that he was the hap- 
piest old artist in the Eternal City. 
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LETTERS OF A YOUNG IRISHWOMAN TO HER SISTER. 


(FROM THE FRENCH.) 


JUNE 13. 

Wuat a lovely day, my sister! 
Everything is singing, around and 
within me; my mother is making 
rapid progress in her convalescence. 
Baby has five double teeth, and 
Lucy is radiant; Adrien, Gertrude, 
and Héléne left us this morning to 
be present at the marriage of which 
I have already told you; René and 
his brothers are gone out; Berthe 
and all the darlings in the country ; 
Lucy is going out, and your Geor- 
gina is by the side of the reclining- 
chair. Poor mother! how sweet it 
is to watch her revive. Johanna’s 
Bengalese birds, brought hither to 
enliven our dear invalid, are hop- 
ping about gaily in their gilded 
cage ; my beautiful exotics are flow- 
ering in the jardiniére ; everything 
is living, animated, radiant. My 
mother can now converse; all her 
wishes are now for her complete re- 
that the ¢wo sisters may 
meet. But first we shall fulfil our 
vow, and go’ to tread the holy 
mountain upon which the Blessed 
Virgin Mary placed her heavenly 
foot, and hang our ex zofo in the be- 
loved sanctuary. ‘To revisit La Sa- 
lette without you, my Kate, will be 
to me both sweet and bitter. 

Héléne has no secrets from me ; 
she permits me to read her journal 
—pious effusions of a soul belong- 
ing wholly to God. If I did not fear 
to be indiscreet, I would transcribe 
for you these pages, all palpitating 
with divine love. 

Yesterday I took all the small 
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population to the fair. The dis- 
plays in the open air, under gigan- 
tic chestnut-trees, made them wild 
with delight, but Aunt Georgina 
willingly shut her eyes and ears. 
In the evening there is so much 
noise and animation, it rather re- 
minds one of Vanity Fair. How 
sweet is solitude when one returns! 
Kate, as time goes on, the more my 
happiness increases in solidity and 
depth. René appears to me still 
more attractive, more gentle, good, 
and handsome than ever. I fear 
the future, since happiness is an ex- 
ception. 

Margaret tells me to-day of her 
arrival in Paris; you will see her ¥ 
before’ I do. “I can but 
God,” she writes, “for having min- 
gled wormwood with the honey of 
my golden cup; I should have 
loved earth too well.” Poor Mar- 
garet! I persist in my opinion that 
she is mistaken, and that her imag- 
ination deceives her. Can you im- 
agine what a whole life would be 
without sunshine and without love ? 

Mme. de T has long been in- 
sisting that I should consent to set 
out with René, but I should not 
forgive myself if I were to leave her 
side, feeling that I am necessary to 
her. It fatigues her to speak, and 
I understand her look. How good 
is God to have given me another 
mother! Lucy is going to spend 
two months with hers. Her com- 
municative gaiety, her cheerful 
spirit, and her lively chatter make 
her valuable to us, not to speak of 


bless 
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her excellent qualities. ‘To amuse 
our beloved invalid we got up a lit- 
tle drama yesterday, and some /aé- 
leaux vivants. It was superb. 

Here I have been interrupted to 
give my mother some music. I 
played her the Symphony in La. 

And hereupon, dear Kate, I make 
you my best curtsy, and hasten 
away to René. 

JUNE 16. 

Thanks to “ this ingenious art of 
painting speech and speaking to the 
eye,” we already know that Hélene 
has apparently enjoyed herself very 
much on her last appearance in the 
world. Adrien and Gertrude have 
despatched quite a volume to my 
mother. Gertrude will carefully 
keep the white and vapory toilette 
of her daughter, who had, she says, 
a charming expression, like that of 
an exiled angel, in those drawing- 
rooms where she was the admired 
of every eye. ‘They announced 
their return for the 18th. It seems 
to us all as if they had been absent 
for months. Separations, depart- 
ures—these are the real crosses of 
life. 

Read the Beatitudes, by Mer. 
Landriot. It is very fine, this elo- 
quent commentary on the magnifi- 
cent words of our Saviour. The 
beati qui lugent too often finds its 
application. 

The last four days I have been 
to Heéléne’s paralytic. ‘The poor 
woman was quite confused at my 
eagerness, while I was so happy to 
wait upon her that I would willing- 
ly have done so on my knees. My 
charities will not be rewarded in 
heaven; I have too much sense of 
pleasure in them, too much enjoy- 
ment. God is present to me in the 
poor. “May God bless you, my 
ladies!" This is the most delight- 
ful adieu I have ever heard. 

René, to whom I have given a de- 
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tailed account of my morning, says 
that he should be curious to see me 
doing the house-work for my good 
old woman. I have probably done 
it very badly, but then I shall soon 
become used to it. Benoni keeps 
his sweetest smiles for me, and I 
am teaching him your name. A 
thought of Mgr. Dupanloup often 
comes into my mind: “The bor- 
ders of the Ganges, which send us 
Oriental pearls, have not given us 
simplicity ; I have found it in the 
heart of a child.” Picciola is rich 
in it—in this sweet and charming 
simplicity which is the sister of in- 
nocence. “Would you not con- 
sent to give her to me?” I said 
yesterday to Berthe. This morn- 
ing the pretty dove came leaping in- 
to my room, exclaiming, “ Now I 
have two nfammas! Good-morn- 
ing, mamma!” 

Adieu for the present, my sweet 
one. 

20. 

Dearest, we set off to-morrow. 
My mother declares that she will 
not be completely cured except at 
La Salette. Héléne is enthusiastic 
about it. What a festival! What 
joy! 

I am pressed for time. 
packing up. 
every 


We are 
All is commotion; 
one coming and_ going; 
everybody calling everybody else. 
Picciola runs from room to room 
with outstretched hands, offering 
her services. I send you a kiss. 
Unite yourself to us. René will 
write to you when we are in the 
train; an impossibility to me. I 
shall pray for Ireland. 


La SALETTE, June 20. 
Why cannot we die here, dear 


Kate? It is truly the vestibule of 
heaven. I have no need to de- 
scribe to you the landscape, the 
chapel, my emotion on finding my- 
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self again in the same place where 
we had prayed together so much. 
My mother is making wonderful 
progress, and would fain not set out 
again any more. René, to whom I 
had described it all, assures me 
that the reality surpasses my poetic 
pictures. How sweet and good a 
thing it is to pray together, and to 
be at the very well-spring of graces ! 
Héléne is overflowing with joy. 
Adrien and Gertrude weep no 
more. . . . And we are soon to see 
and embrace you again, to spend a 
month near to you. I think we shall 
be in Paris on the 12th of July. 
Dearest Kate, I regret you here! 
Oh! the inconstancy of my poor 
heart, so happy to give up to God 
the better part of itself, and then 
desiring to take it back again. 
The gifts of the Lord alone are 
without repentance. O sweet, de- 
lightful, perfect friend! nothing can 
separate our souls, always fraternal- 
ly united in the adorable Heart 
which gave itself for us. 

La Salette! La Salette! To say 
to one’s self that here, where we 
tread, Mary has passed; that her 
voice, more melodious than all the 
harps of Eden, has been heard up- 
on these heights; that this sky has 
beheld her tears, her propitiatory 
and beloved tears, mysterious pearls 
which should be gathered up by a 
seraph; to pray here, where the 
Mother of the Saviour has herself 
taught prayer; oh! what felicity: 
Ecce quam bonum et quam jucundum 
habitare fratres inunum! Beloved, 
I have prayed for you, and soon 
now I shall see you. “ Dear Geor- 
gina,” my mother said to me yes- 
terday, “may God reward you for 
the sacrifice you have made for 
me!” Between this super-excel- 
lent mother, René, Héléne, and my- 
self there passes a continual inter- 
change of thoughts and feeiings, 
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and I could even say amongst us 
all. 
Yours now and always, my sister. 


AUGUST 12, 1867. 

What, already ? so soon? and we 
must resume our correspondence ! 
Again I have quitted you, my Kate, 
my visible angel guardian . . . Heé- 
léne is also gone. The heavenly 
Spouse has placed in his own gar- 
den this delicate and charming flow- 
er, for which this world had no dew 
that was pure enough. “ Let us be 
saints,” she writes to me; “it is only 
at this price that we may purchase 
heaven.’”” And I answer her: “ It is 
also only at this price that this life 
is endurable; that the departures, 
the separations, the pain of absence, 
too sensible an image of death, can 
be courageously accepted.” Dear 
Kate, where shall we find each 
other now? May God protect you ! 
Brittany enchants me. I walk along 
the beach; make people tell me all 
the legends of the country; hunt 
with René; but most often slip away 
into the little village church, or into 
the chapel of the chateau. We 
have an organ, and consequently 
superb festivals. Our almoner is 
a college friend of my brother’s ; he 
has been kind enough to undertake 
Arthur’s education for a time, and 
we are all very glad of this arrange- 
ment; this good addé is really a 
learned man; the little girls are 
profiting largely by his stores of in- 
formation, and we are busy with 
collections, botany, maps, etc. ‘This 
savant is moreover a traveller: he 
is lately returned from the new 
world! And hence we have stories 
of most exciting interest. My Pic- 
ciola dreams aboutthem. In short, 
the new-comer has already turned 
all the heads of the infantine world, 
and our Breton life wili be at the 
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very least as animated and joyous 
as our life at Orleans. 

I am expecting Margaret, who 
says that she is coming to visit me, 
without naming the day. Our habi- 
tation is beautiful, antique, vast; 
with halls like those described by 
Sir Walter Scott. It is surrounded 
by imménse woods, and brightened 
by a profusion of fvwers. There 
too is the sea, blue and profound, 
image of life, with its waves and 
hidden rocks. I never look at it 
without an inexpressible longing to 
pass over it to behold again my 
Ireland. Kate, Kate, what a charm 
do not memories possess ! 

René is writing to you. I have 
not described to you my rooms, so 
exquisitely ornamented according 
to my own taste. Let us praise 
God, my sister! 

AUGUST 13. 

An unexpected visit; some Irish 
friends, the W s. ‘*Wecometore- 
concile ourselves,” said Lady Helen 
gracefully tome. My mother-in-law 
gave them a most cordial reception, 
and they remained with us two days. 
You may imagine how happy I was. 
What details we had to communi- 
cate! Marie deS is at rest in 
God; no one had written to tell me. 
Beautiful and holy soul, remember 
us on high! The old men, almost 
centenarians, whom we left in our 
dear native place, are living yet, 
and death has stricken down an- 
other victim, in the brightness of 
youth and future prospects, George 
D , only six days older than I am, 
and who died far from his home. 
He was brought back by his mourn- 
ing family tothe vault at V , where 
his brother already reposed. He 
died a really holy death, . . . that 
is a consolation. They say that his 
father is distracted with grief. Dear 
Isa, whose Aspirations tended to- 
wards the cloister, is giving up her 


happiness to remain in the world, 
there to pray, suffer, and comfort 
her family in their sorrows. Gerty 
is grown even prettier than she was 
—a lily. How much I have been 
questioned about my Kate! 

A letter to-day from Lizzy who 
lovingly reminds me of my promise. 
It will be for next spring, I think. 
I took our guests to the village, the 
presbytery, the church, the asylum, 
and the hospital; all of which are 
either founded or supported by the 
liberality of Mme. de T “a 
carriage! ... 

It was Margaret, dear Kate; not 
my Margaret of former times, warm- 
hearted and open, talkative and 
gay, but Margaret pale, suffering, 
and yet finding again a spark of 
joy as she pressed me in her arms. 
I am going to devote myself entirely 
to her; she must be cured, and if 
possible undeceived. Aid me with 
your prayers! 

AUGUST 25. 

This dear festival of St. Louis 
makes me want to write to you. It 
is five o’clock; René is sleeping 
soundly ; I have slipped on a dress- 
ing-gown, and now, after a prayer, I 
come to you, my beloved Kate, my 
sister by nature and affection. A 
balmy breeze reaches me through 
the half-open window, the aérial 
concerts are beginning, the univer- 
sal prayer ascends to God. My 
soul is glad, like nature. After 
many hesitations, much feeling my 
way, and on René’s advice, I ad- 
dressed myself to Lord William 
himself. . . . It was a very delicate 
matter, and my timidity was up in 
arms; but Margaret's life was in 
question. How I set about it I do 
not in the least know; my good 
angel was with me. ‘The excellent 
iord thanked me almost with tears ; 
the melancholy of our friend was too 
evident to him, and he had tried in 
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vain to break through the wall of 
ice that had grown up between 
them. All is now at an end; and 
we have convinced Margaret, who 
is reviving again to happiness. I 
know not what evil tongue had so 
poisoned the golden cup of “tie 
prettiest woman in England.” The 
truth is that Lord William’s brother 
wanted to marry the young, portion- 
less maiden of whom I spoke to 
you, whose views were above this 
world and fixed on heaven. Filial 
piety keeps her where she is, for 
she attends upon her grandfather— 
blind, like Homer and Milton, and 
like them a poet, says Lord William, 
who, being himself enthusiastic 
about poetry, was a frequent visitor 
to his relative, the aged bard, and 
thus unconsciously gave rise to the 
absurd story too easily believed by 
Margaret. How she regrets not 
having sooner sought into the truth 
of the matter! I am enchanted at 
this explanation, and also because 
my mother insists that our “ dear 
English” shall not leave us for a 
month. We are planning excur- 
sions without end. Lord William 
and René are inseparable; my sis- 
ters dispute as to which shall have 
Margaret, who is more ravishingly 
beautiful thanever. Her fine voice 
rings majestically in the chapel; 
yesterday we went en masse to sur- 
prise Mme. de T because it was 
her féte. You cannot imagine the 
effect of our choirs. René, Adrien, 
Edouard, everybody, the English 
peer too, sang. Your Georgina 
played the organ—not without tears 
of emotion. .. . My mother said 
she was ia heaven. All day long 
bouquets and hommages were arriv- 
ing; these good Bretons are so 
grateful, so pious! To-morrow we 
o to Auray, next week to Solesmes, 
a long way, . . . but I would 
willingly go to the world’s end 
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Margaret almost worships the 
babies. Alix scarcely leaves her ; 
Gaston has his private and his state 
visits to her. My Picciola is so in- 
telligent that English has soon be- 
come easy ta her. I converse with 
her in my mother’s tongue; we 
pray together. Am I not happy, 
dear Kate? Everything smiles 
upon me. Often I meditate upon 
the benefits which I have received 
from an _ all-merciful Providence, 
and especially upon my happiness 
in my friends. Apropos to this 
subject, I recollect asad but charm- 
ing remark of Louis Veuillot’s 
upon departures, those great sad- 
nesses of life: “There are flowers 
of friendship that we have sown, 
and which spring up, but which we 
must abandon when their fragrance 
is sweetest!” ... He goes on to 
speak of forgetfulness ; the mourn- 
ing wreath thrown by the oblivious 
world on the tomb of vanished 
friendships, and sorrowfully says, 
“All the flowers of human life 
are perishable!” Is it an illusion 
of my youth to believe that my af- 
fections are like the flowers of 
heaven, inaccessible to decay, strong 
against storms? . . After the 
love of God, the first and greatest 
good, the surest element of even 
terrestrial happiness, I have friend- 
ship, and I rejoice in it with en- 
chantment; then I have the love 
of my good René, so pure and 
Christian a love, which makes of 
our two souls one single being, in 
an indissoluble union; then read- 
ing, with its varied emotions, study, 
the faculties of enthusiasm, of ad- 
miration, of comprehension... . 
Oh! how fair is life. When I speak 
of friendship, it is the tender affec- 
tion of my Kate that is especially 
in my mind—a tenderness to which 
I owe all that I am. Dearest and 
best beloved, I sometimes ask my- 
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self how it is that you have been to 
me a sister so wnigue, and finding 
no other motive for this choice af- 
fection than your loving charity, I 
bless God, who has permitted this 
to be in his merciful designs, which 
I cannot sufficiently adore. When 
1 make my thanksgiving after com- 
munion, I am fond of taking a gene- 
val survey in my heart, so as to in- 
clude in it names and memories, 
and after speaking to Jesus of all 
the souls in whom I am interested, 
I never fail to ask our rich and 
mighty Sovereign to bless, together 
with me, all who love or have ever 
loved me. ... 
God guard you, carissima ! 


AUGUST 29. 

News from Ireland: Ellen is in 
great trouble; her son has a mucous 
fever which leaves small hope of 
his life. Alas! everywhere there is 
mourning and death. Poor friend! 
so Christian and so pious, so cour- 
ageous under trials, how she nfust 
suffer, in spite of her fortitude and 
resignation! Have you often met 
with people so sympathetic as this 
amiable Ellen ?—a heart of gold, full 
of tenderness and devotion, in so 
delicate a frame. It seems to me 
as if the tears which she drives 
back by her mother’s bed of suffer- 
ing (who is still in great danger, as 
Margaret has written you word), and 
by the cradle of her beautiful little 
Robert, fall on my heart. 
pray for her! 

René is telling you about our pil- 
grimage to Auray. What happiness 
to be there with these good and 
dear friends, and with my mother, 
whose health is most satisfactory! 
Why are not you also here, dear 
Kate? Oh! I never cease to miss 
you, although I repeat to myseif 
that nothing is wanting to my fe- 
icity. 


Let us 
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Yesterday was the feast of St. 
Augustine, the great doctor of love. 
Would that I could love like him! 
. . . M. Bougaud has written the 
life of St. Monica, which I am told 
is'very fine. Adrien left the book 
at Orleans. I had read the intro- 
duction, which is written in an ex- 
cellent and elevated style. “It is 
the poem of the most incomparable 
love that ever was.” O Saint Au- 
gustine, pillar of the church, de- 
fender of the faith! pray for those 
who fight; obtain for them that 
love which purifies and sanctifies 
suffering, that holy and perfect love 
which alone is the life of the soul! 
I have a special affection for St. Au- 
gustine. His was so ardent and 
enthusiastic a nature; his lofty soul 
sO great, so indomitable, and so 
athirst for happiness; then, after 
his conversion, how courageous 
was his faith, how apostolic his 
eloquence, and, above all, how 
mighty was his love of God, which, 
as it were, consumed him! In all 
this we behold with admiration the 
infinite mercy of the Creator. Do 
you recollect Ary Scheffer’s lovely 
picture of St. Monica and St. Au- 
gustine by the sea? One could 
spend hours before those already 
transfigured countenances, studying 
their thoughts* which are rendered 
almost visible by the genius of the 
artist. 

Read a letter by Mgr. Dupan- 
loup on the death of Cardina] Al- 
tieri. We still live in the times of 
men like Borromeo and Belzunce ; 
the church never grows old. Cardi- 
nal Altieri was Bishop of Albano. 
‘Lhe cholera broke out in that small 
town with such violence that a hun- 
dred persons died inanight. Mgr 
Altieri assembled his servants an: 
asked if they were willing to foliow 
him to Albano. He set out, accoin- 
panied by one alone, and h's almo- 
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ner, and taking with him his will, 
to which he added a codicil. After 
three days, spent in heroic acts of 
charity and devotedness, he was at- 
tacked by the malady, and died in 
the arms of two other cardinals, 
who, happening to be at Albano 
when the scourge appeared, had not 
quitted the post of honor. This 
death is a great loss to the church. 
Mgr. Altieri was Camerlinga of the 
Roman Church, the highest dignity 
after the Pope. Louis Veuillot, in 
his biography of Pius IX., says: 
“There is no name and no charac- 
ter more Roman than that of Al- 
tieri.” The cardinal was only six- 
ty-two years of age. Pius IX. at 
once desired to find him a succes- 
sor. A messenger of the Holy See 
was sent to Mgr. Apollini: “It is 
necessary to set out immediately for 
Albano.” “TI am ready,” was Mgr. 
Apollini’s reply. Is it not fine? 
What page of Homer equals this 
page in the history of the church? 
‘The Zouaves are also doing won- 
ders of charity at Albano: making 
themselves Gray Sisters for the liv- 
ing, and burying the dead; they are 
sublime. May God have pity on 
poor Italy! Mgr. Dupanloup con- 
cludes his letter by a few words full 
of sadness and apprehension. O 
my God! will not the eloquence of 
genius, the supplications of thy 
saints, the sufferings of thy martyrs, 
disarm thine anger? By the side of 
these solemn scenes yesterday’s pa- 
per contained a curious article: the 
“miracles” of the Zouave Jacob, 
of whom you must have heard, dear 
Kate. What times we live in! On 
the one hand we have spiritism, mag- 
netism, all sorts of communications 
with demons, and on the other the 
wonderful development of noble 
thoughts, institutions of all kinds 
in aid of every form of misfortune, 
men of the highest genius raising 
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imperishable monuments to the 
glory of God and the church! It 
our time is one of great errors and 
many troubles, it is also a time of 
great virtues and noble acts of 
devotion. Margaret told us that 
when passing through Périgord she 
stopped at Cadouin, where the holy 
Sudarium of our Lord is offered to 
the veneration of the faithful. Be- 
fore this august relic she prayed 
with indescribable emotion for our 
incomparable Pontiff, who is follow- 
ing in the footsteps of our Saviour 
up Mount Caivary. The revolu- 
tion is about to march against 
Rome; what will be the conse- 
quence? “ Zu es Petrus.” . . . 
With this word one can understand 
the peace, serenity, and confidence 
of Pius IX. Suffer not, O Lord! 
that so many wandering and guilty 
sons shall die fighting against their 
own Father! 


SEPTEMBER 6. 
consummated : 

Ellen has witnessed the death of 

her baby—her joy and pride. “ Her 


The sacrifice is 


husband comforted and sustained 
her like a Christian,” Lizzy writes. 
The paroxysm of her maternal an- 
guish was fearful. 

A child should«never die before 
its mother; it is against nature, and 
is almost more than the heart can 
endure; the help of God is neces- 
sary; let us pray for her, my Kate. 
This dear, much-tried, heartbroken 
mother thought of me in her sor- 
row, and sent me a few lines. You 
will read them and will weep with 
me over this page of woe. I seem 
still to see that charming group: 
Ellen coaxing Robert to try and 
take his first steps, and he sending 
All these joys, that gol- 
den dawn, those earliest days—who 
can bring them back to Ellen? 
May God console her, and may the 


us kisses. 
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sweet angel who strengthened Jesus 
at Gethsemani tenderly wipe away 
her tears! Margaret is as grieved 
as I am. Our trip to Solesmes is 
somewhat delayed; we are expect- 
ing more guests. I have just fin- 
ished a splendid chasuble, which I 
take the liberty of sending to your 
address, my dearest Kate—in the 
first place, that you may admire it, 
and, secondly, that you may kindly 
let Mme. G. know about it, as she 
will have to complete my work. 
Have I mentioned to you a letter 
from the Bishop of Orleans to the 
faithful of his diocese on the festi- 
vals of Rome, and the approaching 
opening of an cecumenical coun- 
cil? Itis splendid; there is magic 
in his style. 

You do not forget Zoé de L ? 
Margaret met her in Paris, poor, 
and looking terribly aged. ‘Through 
some inexplicable folly, she made 
an absurd marriage, and the change 
of position, her unexpected disap- 
pointment, the trials of heart and 
mind she has undergone, have alto- 
gether upset her. “ It was ten min- 
utes,” Margaret writes, “before I 
could recognize her.” Perhaps you 
could see her, dear Kate, and cheer 
her up a little. La belle Anglaise 
and I want to besof service to her, 
and you must be our medium; René 
is writing to his banker, to place 
the necessary sum at your disposal. 
I will enclose the card on which 
Margaret wrote the address of this 
unfortunate Zoé. 

Dearest Kate, pray for Ellen. 
There is, then, no such thing as 
perfect happiness in this world. If 
it were not for the compassion I 
feel for those whose troubles affect 
me so deeply, I should be too hap- 
py. How kind René is! He is 
angelic! I cannot note down to 
you, or I should have to write vol- 
umes, the thousand intimate and 
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charming details which make my 
life a paradise. 

Héléne rarely writes; when she 
does, it is as a seraph might. She 
is happy; she has entered into the 
place of repose which she has cho- 
sen, in the hollow of the rock, where 
the dove loves to hide; she has 
found her ideal. Gertrude reads 
on her knees the poetic effusions 
of her child. 

Dear Kate, may all heaven be 
with you! 

SEPTEMBER IS5. 

My dear one, excursions are rob- 
bing me of all my leisure, but not 
of the time to think of you. A 
pouring rain has interfered with our 
projects for to-day, and all the chil- 
dren have fled to Mme. Margaret, 
who takes a lively interest in these 
juveniles. Yesterday was the birth- 
day of this delightful friend. We 
busied ourselves in preparations, 
whilst, at my request, Lord Wil- 
liam drew his somewhat wondering 
Margaret away to the park. A so- 
litary little drawing-room was rapid- 
ly transformed ; it looked so pretty 
in the evening, with a profusion of 
flowers and lights, wreaths of ivy 
twining round the mirrors, and an 
illumination of the Aeroine’s initials! 
She was greatly touched and de- 
lighted ; Picciola recited some beau- 
tiful verses written by Edouard, 
and we presented her with bou- 
quets, carvings, and paintings. A 
concert brought the entertainment 
to a close. Mme. de T will 
not hear of the departure of our 
dear friends. “Sisters ought not 
to leave each other before they are 
compelled,” she says. Kind, ex- 
cellent mother! Yesterday we walk- 
ed along the coast so often sung by 
the poet Brizeux, whom René quotes 
with so much Breton fire and fit- 
ness. “ Look there,” Adrien whis- 
pered to me, “at all that pretty 
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little brood!” Under the shadow 
of an oak about a hundred paces 
from us a dozen children were pre- 
paring a dinette.* How handsome 
they looked in their tatters, with 
their healthy and intelligent faces ! 
Arthur had a bright thought: he 
proposed to Picciola, who was car- 
rying the cake-basket, to share theirs 
among the poor little children. All 
the babies joined in the festivity, 
and bonbons and delicacies were 
freely distributed. Margaret sketch- 
ed this pretty picture in her album. 
You see our walks are not without 
their charm. 

On Monday, I visited a pious 
canoness who lives alone in a sump- 
tuous residence. I was delighted 
with the kind and cordial welcome 
she gave me, and spent with her 
three of the most enjoyable hours I 
ever passed in my life. Mme. de 
SaintA is fifty-three years of age, 
though she appears older; she has 
been exquisitely beautiful. Now 
she is better than that—she is a 
saint; and next to the deep joys 
of the Eucharistic table, I do not 
think there is any greater enjoy- 
ment than to converse with such as 
she. The old castle overlooking 
the ocean has an antique and lordly 
aspect, with a certain character as 
of something religious, like a ceno- 
bite whom death has forgotten, 
kneeling by the borders of a lake. 
‘The sea in this place forms a sort 
of inland bay, or quiet lake, in which 
the great trees of the park seem to 
take pleasure in reflecting them- 
selves. The dwelling has been visit- 
ed by the dukes of Brittany, and 
one wing of the castle still bears 
their name. We ascended the steps 
of the staircase of honor, up which 
the noble mail-clad warriors so 
often rode mounted on their charg- 





*A “little dinner,” in which everything is usu- 
ally on a small scale, 
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ers. The room of Mme. de Saint 
A is entirely white, like the 
soul of the pious lady. It opens 
into the chapel. On each side of 
the altar several funeral epitaphs 
show this temple of prayer to be 
also the temple of memories. Mme. 
de Saint A showed us some 
water-colors worthy of Redouté, 
painted by her great-grandmother ; 
and some wood-carving which ex- 
cited the liveliest admiration of the 
gentlemen. It was impossible to 
quit this Eden; we admired the 
grottoes and plantations, and re- 
mained for deiner. We seemed to 
be in another world in this Thebaid 
of the coast. We kissed the trunk 
of an immense chestnut whose pro- 
tecting boughs had overshadowed 
many generations, and which has a 
higher title to glory from having in 
93 preserved from revolutionary 
fury the stone statue of the Madon- 
na which now guards the chapel. 
I shall never forget this visit— 
twenty leagues from our residence— 
nor the expression of that saintly 
face, the look and words which 
accompanied the kind pressure 
of my hand at the moment of de- 
parture. 

Mme. de Saint A has lost all 
her dear ones by death. God and 
the poor still remain to her, a heri- 
tage worthy of her heart. Her ar- 
tistic and literary tastes are a great 
resource for her in her solitude, 
which is occasionally shared by 
some friends at a distance, who are 
faithful to this “ fragment of the past,” 
as she said in showing us the castle. 

One hall, that of “the libraries,” 
contains treasures. Adrien, who is 
an enthusiastic and learned arche- 
ologist, eagerly examined its con- 
tents. Several rare manuscripts 
have passed into his possession ; we 
came home laden with riches. My 
share is a beautiful water-color 
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drawing. Shall we ever see this 
hermitage again ? 

Dear Kate, René and Margaret 
have finished their letters before 
me. Adieu and d Dieu / 

Dreamed of Ireland, her emi- 
grants, her martyrs. Oh! how dear 


our sacred island is to me. 


SEPTEMBER 20. 

Kind, loving, and beloved sister, 
three letters in your welcome hand- 
writing are come to me at the same 
time. ‘Thanks for what you have 
done for Zoé; she has written to 
tell me about it, and of your zeal- 
ous endeavors to make her more 
courageous. I have no more anx- 
iety about our poor friend since 
you are in her neighborhood. 

René has: procured for me 
Femmes Savantes et Femmes Studt- 
cuses,* by Mgr. Dupanloup. 

It is an excellent book, elevated 
and at the same time practical, and 
quite in accordance with the views 
of my dear husband. Our studies 
together are truly profitable? The 
good aébbé is very alarming just 
now. He says that blood will be 
shed in France, much blood; with 
other sinister predictions. May 
God guard you, dearest Kate! 

The village is in mourning: five 
deaths this week. One is that of 
the father of seven children; Mar- 
garet is placing six of them with 
the Sisters at P——. The rich Eng- 
lish lady makes herself almost wor- 
shipped by our Bretons. 

Ellen has written to me; she is 
more calm, but wonders that she 
can live. . . . Her mother, broken 
down by this last blow, sank three 
days after Robert. To force her 
away from the sad associations of 
home her husband is taking her to 
Scotland, where they will remain un- 


* “ Learned and Studious Women.” 
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til the spring. I wish they were with 
us; we would try to comfort them. 
Ah! Kate, how I pity mothers. 

Finished the full-length portrait 
of René for our mother. How |] 
have enjoyed working at it—dear, 
kind husband! At this moment he 
is playing Thalberg’s Moise, and | 
hasten to join him. I should not 
be Irish if I did not love poetry 
and music. 

Love mé as I love you, dear sis- 
ter. 

SEPTEMBER 28. 

I am in a state of transport, dear- 
est! For eight days past we have 
been almost constantly in the car- 
riage, and have seen Solesmes and 
its jewels of stone, the handiwork 
of artists full of faith such as our 
times do not find in their succes- 
sors. Only imagine, dear Kate: | 
saw nothing at Solesmes but the 
church and Sainte Cécile! On 
coming out I closed my eyes, the 
better to recall those visions of 
beauty before which death would 
seem more sweet. Beneath an 
arched roof on the right two per- 
sonages are placing Our Lord in 
the sepulchre; these are Nicode- 
mus and Joseph of Arimathea, the 
former in a rich Oriental costume 
and the latter in a dress of the time 
of Louis XL., which looks singular 
enough at first sight. Sitting be- 
fore the tomb, St. Mary Magda- 
lene, bending low, with her head 
resting on her hands, abandons her- 
self to grief. It is very beautiful 
Kate. Of ali that I have seen that 
looked ving in sculpture, nothing 
ever impressed me so much. ‘This 
Magdalene is the jewel of the whole 
She seems to live and breathe; no- 
thing could render the expression 
of sorrow and of prayer in her coun 
tenance, nor the naturalness of he: 
posture; one feels as if she might 
raise her arms, and that her mouth 
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might utter her lamentation; one 
JSeels that her eyes are overflowing 
with tears. . . . Follow me now into 
the chapel on the left. Here is the 
swooning of the Blessed Virgin, in 
a deep niche over the altar. Again, 
our Lady, kneeling in ecstasy, sup- 
ported by St. Peter and St. John, is 
about to receive communion from 
the hands of her risen Son. In this 
mystic idea there is to my mind 
exquisite poetry. Almost all the 
apostles and the holy women are 
there; the figures in this group are 
very numerous, and there are among 
them heads of an ideal beauty. I 
have looked so long at these more 
than artistic, almost heavenly, works, 
that they will long remain in my mind. 
The entombment of the Blessed 
Virgin faces that of Our Lord, and 
is Strikingly effective. ‘The position 
of our Lady is admirable, and there 
is something heavenly in her coun- 
tenance, which love transfigures even 
in death. St. John, St. James the 
less, Dom Bouguer, an abbot of 
Solesmes, who by a pious anachron- 
ism had himself represented in this 
solemn scene, and another saint, 
hold the corners of the shroud. All 
four are excellently rendered. St. 
Peter is leaning over our Lady, and 
contemplates her with an indescrib- 
able expression of love. This figure 
is one of the most attractive of all. 
Behind are the holy women, whose 
looks betoken the deepest grief, and 
some of the apostles, who are 
speaking to each other. All these 
figures are admirably grouped; not 
one lessens the effect of the rest, 
and the whole scene is of touching 
grandeur. It was difficult to tear 
one’s self away from the contempla- 
tion of those animated and speak- 
ing forms. There are other 
groups: Jesus in the midst of the 
doctors, the Assumption, the Coro- 
nation; wonderful works by men 
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who have remained almost un- 
kn6wn. Why were you not there, 
dear Kate? This is always the cry 
of my heart, which wants you every- 
where. 

To see Dom Guéranger formed 
part of our plan. When one has 
read his- Sainte Cécile and his ad- 
mirable pages on the TZemporal 
Power of the Popes, it is & happi- 
ness to listen to him in his monas- 
tic humility. What a fine head he 
has !—a countenance so expressive 
of both intellect and sanctity, and 
such vivacity and genius in his look ! 
We were present at the Benedictine 
Office, but went first to Sainte-Ce- 
cile, a monastery of Benedictine 
nuns which Dom Guéranger is 
building at some distance from the 
abbey. It will be splendid: mag- 
nificent cloisters, and in the middle 
of the great quadrangle one of 
those marvellous fountains that we 
used to admire in the pictures of 
the cloisters in Spain. 

senediction, in the abbey church, 
was very beautiful. At the moment 
when the benediction is given a 
dove descends upon the altar ; the 
sight is striking when the heart is 
already predisposed to heavenly 
emotions. When, at the conclu- 
sion, the monks stood up to chant 
the Ze Deum, that song of the eter- 
nal Jerusalem which I never hear 
without a thrill of inward joy, I 
felt an indescribable impression of 
happiness and peace. Oh! howsweet 
it must be to serve God thus, and 
spend one’s life in study and in 
prayer. 

Dearest Kate, may God bless 
you, may he bless us all, and may 
he deliver Ireland! 

OCTOBER 2. 

To-day Sarah B takes a lord 
and master. God grant that. she 
may be happy; that her heart, so 
upright, delicate, and loving, may 
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not be disappointed! She is in 
communication with Margaret, to 
whom she has related the causes of 
her a/most rupture with Mary. Both 
had suffered greatly from the loss 
of that affection which for twenty 
years had filled their life ; this mar- 
riage draws them nearer together. 
Mass has been said for hér, in this 
sweet corner of our Brittany, this 
oasis. Margaret is about to leave 
us. What bitterness is linked to 
every separation! How often our 
heart is divided, our life cut in 
twain, and our happiness destroy- 
ed! We went on Monday to 
Cc , where we have an aunt, 
superior of a convent of the Visi- 
tation. “Convents do not change, 
like the world,” said René, when we 
came out from the parlor; “ it even 
seems to me that these ascetic faces 
do not growold. And I know men 
of forty years of age who appear 
to be sixty, so much have passions 
worn them out. Why is not every 
Christian house a monastery? Why 
do not all men love our good God ?” 

., My aunt was very affection- 
ate; promises of prayers were mu- 
tually exchanged . . . I am prayed 
for in many sanctuaries, in many 
retreats, pious homes of refuge for 
wounded souls and for timid doves, 
dwellings where lilies bloom, and 
where the Holy of Holies makes 
his habitation. And everywhere, 
on every coast on which a Catholic 
hand has planted the Cross of 
Christ, | am prayed for, in virtue 
of this great communion of saints, 
this dogma so divine and so full 
of comfort, the sweetest of all, it 
seems to me, giving hope for those 
who do not yet pray for themselves ! 
Oh ! can I wonder that the religious 
life, to which our Saviour promised 
a hundred-fold in this world and 
paradise in the next—this life of 
self-renunciation and of sacrifice— 
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has stolen my Kate from me? Ma- 
dame de P. , Lucy’s mother, is se- 
riously ill; and her son the adé¢, the 
grand-vicaire, the holy priest, the 
joy and consolation of her heart, 
is with her, All the Zdwards have 
just left us; Gaston has been ill, 
and is recovering slowly. His pale, 
gentle face so little resembles that 
of the rosy boy who smiled so gaily 
upon us only a few weeks ago, that 
we are all pained at the change. | 
trust God will spare this pretty lit- 
tle angel to dear Lucy; but were 
the hosts of heaven to open their 
ranks to receive this little brother, 
who, however, pitying the mother, 
would think of pitying the child ? 
Oh! what have I said? In my desire 
for heaven I was almost forgetting 
earth ! 

Lady Sensible, Marguérite, is grave- 
ly working in the embrasure of the 
window at a set of baby-linen which 
she will have made entirely herself. 
This child will be a remarkable wo- 
man; there is something singularly 
attractive about her; she talks lit- 
tle, but thinks much, and her words 
are full of solidity and good sense. 
She is charmingly pretty ; last win- 
ter, in her little dress of black vel- 
vet over a blue silk skirt, she looked 
like the daughter of a king. 

Dearest, here is your letter, in 
the white hands of Picciola, and a 
letter from Heéléne, triumphantly 
brought to me by Alix! Kind 
little angels ! who possess the under- 
standing of the heart, and so rea 
mine. Thanks, dear sister; may 
our Mother in heaven repay to you 
all the love you bear me! 

Margaret leaves to-morrow; sl): 
is gone to say good-by to her poo! 
people. What a kind, sweet friend 
she is! and now the ocean is soo: 
to separate us. 

Pray for the travellers, beloved 
Kate, and for your own Georgina. 
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SEPTEMBER 13. 

This autumn set in icy cold; to- 
day the weather has been mild and 
the sun splendid; it was like a re- 
surrection ; my spirit revived with 
nature. How I miss Margaret! 
She has had a prosperous journey. 
“ The aspect of everything is chang- 
ed.” God be praised! 

A kind visit this morning from a 
neighbor, the Baronéss de T ’ 
mother of three sweet children, 
whom she brings up herself. ‘This 
charming woman is in deep mourn- 
ing for her brother; riches are no 
shield from the unlooked-for strokes 
of death. In positions where peo- 
ple are in possession of everything, 
it must be dreadful suffering to be 
helpless to detain here below, at the 
price of all one’s gold, those who 
are carried off by death. We are 
said to be on the point of a griev- 
ous and terrible crisis; I can easily 
believe it; it is the general expec- 
tation of minds. Everything suf- 
fers; all families are stricken in 
those dearest to them, all is trouble 
and distress. M. V. R. is dead at 
Dublin, without confession, without 
hope, without God! Is there no 
angel for these poor wanderers, to 
make one ray of light shine before 
their eyes? Nelly, the mourning 
Nelly, confides her grief to me: 
“What a night of anguish! and 
what tears I shed! No priest be- 
side this dying bed; my mother in 
despair, I on my. knees, my eyes 
dried up with weeping, doubting if 
it were a dream or a reality, and 
wondering whether so many ardent 
prayers must be invain! ‘The only 
religious ornament in the room was 
a little picture I had drawn when a 
child, and which my poor uncle had 
not observed, or else tolerated it 
on my account ; its subject was the 
conversion of a sinner. ‘This seem- 
ed to me providential. I could not 





believe that this life, so troublous, 
so agitated, and so sinful, so far 
from God and from the practice of 
religion, could go out without one 
spark of divine light to illuminate 
it, or without some thought of peni- 
tence finding entrance, which might 
obtain pardon before eternity. 
Alas! I have but one hope, and | 
cling to that in the fulness of my 
trouble like one who is shipwrecked 
to a fragment of the vessel; it is 
that, in passing judgment on a soul, 
God is mindful of all the prayers 
that will be offered for it !” ‘ 

Poor Nelly! how well I under- 
stand her. I hope, I hope; who 
knows what passes in that supreme 
moment, in that terrible grappling 
of death with life, between divine 
mercy and the sinner, who may in 
one instant make an act of perfect 
contrition and love ? 

Would you like to have a page 
out of Héléne’s journal, the recep- 
tacle of her inmost and most secret 
confidences, which she left with her 
mother, and which René and I read 
with enthusiasm? “‘ Knowest thou 
the land where the orange-tree 
blossoms?’ was the vague question 
of the melancholy Mignon to all 
around him; and I, for my part, ask 
everywhere, ‘Knowest thou the land 
whither flows all my love? Knowest 
thou the land to which mount my 
desires? Knowest thou Carmel, 
the sacred mountain where I shall 
possess my God?’ I also could 
say, “ Knowest thou this beloved 
home, where I have so often sat 
with gladness in my heart? Know- 
est thou this mother who loves me 
with so true a love, this father so 
fond and tender, these kind, indul- 
gent brothers, this noble-hearted 
grandmother, all this charming fam- 
ily who have made my life so sweet 
and golden? .. . O nature! and I 
am about to leave all these! I 
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communicated this morning, the 
Feast of St. Teresa, the illustrious 
and seraphic lover of God, the fair- 
est flower of Carmel, the glory of 
the church, a soul so strong and 
lofty in her perfection that she no 
longer desired any happiness in this 
world, and repeated, ‘ Lord, let me 
suffer or die!’ Edouard Turquety, 
the sweet Catholic poet, has written 
some beautiful verses on this sub- 
lime thought. O great St. Te- 
resa, eagle of love! whose flight 
reached to such heights, draw me 
after you; detach me from earth, 
gain for me that I forget for God 
all which is not God! 


*** Emporte-moi, douce pensée, 
Effusion d’un cceur jaloux, 
Je suis la veuve délaissée 
Emporte-moi vers mon Epoux,’ ’’* 


Dear Kate, do you not doubly 

love our Héléne ? 
OCTOBER 21. 

Do you know the Meditations on 
the Way of the Cross, by the Abbé 
Perreyre? I find in this book a 
comprehension of suffering which 
can only belong to a superior mind, 
and one which has drunk from one 
of the bitterest cups of life. There 
are passages in it which seemed to 
thrill me, especially this thought, 
that “trial breaks souls and forces 
them to shed around them floods of 
love.” I like to pass before your 
kind eyes all that I read and ad- 
mire. René yesterday quoted mea 
beautiful thought of Mgr. of Or- 
leans on La Moriciére: “ A man is 
a prism; the rays of God pass 
through him; it is not he who is 
beautiful—it is the rays, it is God; 
but without him we should not see 
them.” Read on Sunday, by the 
same genius, the postscript to the 


* Bear me away, sweet thought, 
Fruit of a jealous heart ; 
From lonely widowhood, 

Oh ! bear me to my Spouse. 
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letter of M. Rattazzi; it is admira- 
ble for its power, expression, and 
lofty feeling. The Archbishop of 
Rennes has written a few lines to 
Mgr. Dupanloup full of warmth 
and energy. It is said that our 
troops are going to Rome. God 
grant that it may be so, for his own 
glory, for the safety of Pius IX., 
and for the honor of our poor 
France! Ohmust it be written on 
the page’ of our history that the 
eldest daughter of the church has 
forfeited her mission, and that she 
has failed to say to the abettors of 
the revolution, “You strike not 
my father with your sacrilegious 
hand without first passing over my 
body”? I am indignant and amazed 
at beholding the Catholic world re- 
main as if stupefied when it ought 
to rise as one man to defend the 
holy Pontiff. René and bro- 
thers have all served under the Bre- 
ton hero in the cause of Pius IX. 
Adrien’s two sons are gone to fight 
under his banner; they set out of 
their own accord, after receiving the 
blessing of their father, mother, and 
grandmother. Pray for them, my 
Kate! Gertrude is on her Calvary. 
Our Brittany will be worthily repre- 
sented at Rome. corda ! 
God keep you, my well-beloved! 


his 


Sursum 


OCTOBER 31. 

Splendid weather! the air full of 
warm, poetic odors. I have been 
rather unwell, but am better again; 
do not be uneasy about me, dearest. 
Good news from every quarter, but 
sadness at home, for Gertrude and 
Adrien are leaving us, having heard 
that one of their sonsis ill at Rome ; 
so they hasten thither with all 
speed. I should like to accompan: 
them, it is so delightful to travel 
Mgr. of Orleans has written to his 
clergy, requesting prayers for the 
Pope and the army of Italy. ‘There 
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is just now a certain movement 
of religious enthusiasm in France. 
Numerous volunteers are enrolling 
themselves in the pontifical army, 
and there are among them. those 
who leave their children, their 
young wife, or their betrothed ; and 
the bishop says that if there are at 
the present time mothers weeping 
over a son who has died a martyr 
in the holiest of causes, there are 
those who weep still more bitterly 
because they have no son. 

Is not this the highest expression 
of Christian patriotism? Rome is 
the fatherland of the Catholic uni- 
verse; happy indeed are her de- 
fenders ! 

Evening.—I have just come in 
trom a long walk, alone, on the 
sands. René is gone with his bro- 
ther as far as Tours, whence he will 
not return before to-morrow; my 
mother had to write, and to pray; 
the good abdé had undertaken the 
charge of all the children; the 
<vown-up people were variously oc- 
cupied; I wanted to enliven my 
sulitude, and have been to visit my 
poor people, and in the presence 
of immensity have lifted up my 
soul, It was the nour of twilight, 
which had therefore a double at- 
traction. I love solitude in the 
evening ; the soul, disposed by the 
calm of nature for meditation and 
prayer, rises without effort to God. 
{ do not like to shorten these 
moments, and willingly prolong 
them until it is dark. There is 
always a certain solemnity which 
attaches to things that end. If we 
thought of it well, how much we 
should be impressed by the close 
of a day! How many souls 
there are who will not see another! 
How many sheep have this very 
day quitted the green pastures of 
the Good Shepherd! How many 
tears have the angels gathered up ! 
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‘Tears of the mother shed over the 
coffin of her first-born, over a son 
who is fighting, over a youth who 
is going astray ; tears of sorrow, of 
repentance, of holy joy, tears of all, 
alas! and for every cause. Is there 
a human eye that knows not tears? 
Oh! how many things one day con- 
tains. It may be a prodigal child 
brought back ; an upright life sanc- 
jified by sacrifice, a martyrdom, a 
consecration to God. It may be 
an overflowing of evil and impiety, 
and, on the other hand, prayer 
poured out in floods before the 
altar. A great church-festival, a 
first communion, a far-distant isl- 
and conquered to the Gospel, a 
battle gained over the enemies of 
the faith—these, these are a day ! 
Oh! the history of a day would be 
long. . . . Whilst the glittering 
world, returned from its pleasures 
and festivities, slumbers beneath its 
gilded ceilings, the world of charity 
has already made the angels smile, 
the world of poverty has already 
suffered, the world of industry is at 
work, the apostolic world embarks 
on the vast ocean or sets foot on 
unknown shores, the world of sci- 
ence studies and sounds the deep 
abyss of learning, the world ot 
prayer, the truly Catholic world, 
prays to God, sings his praises, 
writes, speaks, teaches, lives for 
God! Everything revives, and in 
this immense concert of humanity, 
wherein are heard so many discor- 
dant notes, to which so many voices 
are daily wanting, the Eternal Ear 
distinguishes the most imploring 
notes—the notes of supplication and 
repentance. Evening comes, and 
the day ends; a useless day for 
many of God’s creatures, a golden 
day for some. And the angels of 
night spread the shadows over cities 
and solitudes, while the angel of 
justice and the angel of mercy, twe 
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white-winged seraphs, inscribe in 
the Book of Life the good and 
evil of this day; while, in the 
splendor of eternal light, the hea- 
venly concert incessantly continues. 
. . . Oh! when shall we behold this 
day? Pale dawns of this 
world, fleeting hours, days without 
beauty, you are but a point in a life, 
and this life has but one day; and 
this day, what is it “in the ocean 
of ages,” what is it in Eternity ? 


One Hundred Years Ago. 


Héleéne speaks to me of heaven: 
“Oh! day of deliverance, cloudless 
day, when I shall behold my God, 
when I shall drink of the torrent 
of eternal delights, and mingle my 
feeble voice with the harmonies of 
the heavenly Jerusalem, my soul 
sighs for thee! 4 

Edward and Lucy return to us 
to-morrow, glad and happy ; their 
mother is recovered. Good-night, 
my Kate! 


TO PE CONTINUED, 
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Ir was the December of 1775. 
The British colonies in America 
were agitated with wild excitement. 
News had been received of the un- 
successful attack on Quebec by the 
Continental troops under Mont- 
gomery and Arnold, and of the fall 
of the brave Montgomery. 

The friends of the colonial cause 
had set great hopes on the success 
of this enterprise, which would 
give them the command of the St. 
Lawrence, and deprive the British 
of a most important arsenal for 
their permanent supply of troops 
and munitions of war. ‘They were 
grieved and desponding over the 
disastrous result, while the loyal- 
ists, rejoicing at the check thus 
given to the progress of the re- 
bellion, looked confidently for its 
speedy close, the restoration of the 
royal governments, asd the return 
of the several provincial governors 
who had discreetly abdicated at 
the first outbreak, and retired to 
safer quarters. No doubt their en- 
thusiastic public demonstrations 
of joy assisted in fanning to a 


flame the smouldering elements 
of resistance among the colonists, 
who, exasperated at the persistent- 
ly oppressive measures devised and 
forced upon them by the mother 
country, were even beginning to 
utter whispers of an entire disrup- 
tion, and a formal assertion of 
rights, in a declaration of indepen- 
dence. 

Near a pleasant village in the 
northern part of New Jersey there 
stood—and may be standing yet, 
for the builders of those days had 
an eye to permanency in the solid 
structures they reared—a_ farm- 
house of spacious dimensions, 
built in the favorite gambrel-roofed 
style then customary in country 
dwellings. Mr. Foote, the owne 
of the mansion, and of many broad 
acres’ around it, was a fine speci- 
men of a country gentleman after 
the old English pattern. 
in his attachment to everything 
English, he clung tenaciously to all 
the customs and traditions which 
his father, in transplanting them to 
American soil, had cultivated with 
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‘an ardor-all the more vehement for 


the difficulty of assimilating them 
to an order of things so entirely 
different from that im which they 
had formerly existed. These tra- 
ditional treasures he had bequeath- 
ed to his children as a_ sacred 
legacy of far more value than the 
paltry lands, tenements, and ap- 
purtenances they would inherit 
from him, and so his son con- 
tinued religiously to regard them. 

Early in life he married a lady 
from the neighboring village who 
had been reared in the same senti- 
ments of devotion to the mother 
country. After a few years of 
happy domestic life in their retired 
home, she died, leaving him with a 
family of five lovely daughters. 
Some years later he married a 
widow from Philadelphia, whose 
only child by her former marriage 
was the wife of a banker in that 
city, Mr. von Francke. 

Not far from the dwelling of Mr. 
Foote, and still nearer to the vil- 
lage, was the residence of Mr. 
Thorpe, a handsome building con- 
formed to the fashion of European 
suburban mansions. He was also 
an Englishman in his tastes and 
habits, but of a less tenacious cast 
than his-neighbor, whom he often 
annoyed by assailing some of his 
cherished whims and _ humors. 
Nevertheless, they lived on terms 
of the most cordial intimacy and 
friendship. 

Mr. Thorpe married the only 
child of Mr. Earle, a banker in 
Philadelphia, who was the senior 
partner of Mrs. Foote’s son-in-law. 
She was a beautiful and highly ac- 
complished lady. Endowed with 
rare ability, discrimination, and 
firmness, no sophistry could mis- 
lead the nice sense of justice which 
governed all her decisions. Her 
father’s position and financial oper- 
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ations had opened a wide circle of 
acquaintance in all the cities: of 
the new world, and his fine social 
qualities, combined with the fasci- 
nations of his gifted daughter— 
whose mother had died when she 
was too young to realize the loss— 
attracted crowds to his hospitable 
mansion. Great was the surprise 
in the fashionable city circle among 
whom she moved when she chose 
from the host of her admirers a plain 
country gentleman, of unquestion- 
able merit, it was true, but of very 
simple, not to say rustic, manners 
and retiring habits. 

She brought to her secluded 
home all the refined graces and 
elegant embellishments of her for- 
mer one, and susiained perfectly, 
in the midst of her rural associa- 
tions, the quiet dignity that had 
always distinguished her; while 
she continued to exercise the gene- 
rous hospitality to which she had 
been accustomed in her father’s 
house. 

Some years previous to the be- 
ginning of the war of indepen- 
dence, her father retired from 
active business, left his affairs 
in the hands of his partner, Mr. 
von Francke, and went to share 
his daughter’s home, now adorned 
with seven fair sons, so tenderly 
beloved by their grandfather that 
he could not bear to be separated 
from them. New Jersey was then, 
as it is still, athoroughfare between 
the States of the Atlantic coast. 
From the first settlement it had 
been the most turbulent of the 
provinces. Always violently agi- 
tated by territorial and political 
questions, it was prepared to enter 
with vehemence into the merits of 
those which had arisen between 
the colonies and the mother coun- 
try. In none of them were the 
exciting topics of the day discussed 
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more fiercely, pro and con, than in 
this. 

During the stirring events of the 
years immediately preceding and 
following the memorable “’76” the 
house of Mr. Thorpe, much to the 
chagrin of his intolerant neighbor, 
became the rendezvous of many 
prominent men, most of them old 
friends of his father-in-law, of all 
shades of political opinion, and of 
every religious and non-religious 
party. 

Through the holidays of Christ- 
mas and New Year’s the two fami- 
lies always entertained a multitude 
of friends, and there was a round 
of festivities between them, in which 
the neighboring villagers partici- 
pated. Mr. Foote, who, as might 
be expected, was a Tory of the 
most malignant type, selected his 
guests from the class who were in 
sympathy with him, and accused 
his more moderate neighbor of 
treason, because he, his father-in- 
law, and his lovely wife tolerated 
persons of different views, and ac- 
knowledged the force of their ob- 
jections to British rule. 

Fifty years later it was my 
good fortune, among the felicitous 
chances of a specially favored 
childhood, to pass the greater por- 
tion of three years under the roof 
of a house built after the precise 
pattern of Mr. Foote’s, though of 
somewhat smaller dimensions, in a 
little village on the south bank of 
the St. Lawrence. Here his young- 
est daughter, Anna, resided, and 
shared her home with her step- 
sister, Mrs. von Francke, from 
Philadelphia, the widow of Mr. 
Earle’s partner, who occupied a 
suite of rooms set apart for her use, 
and was always attended by her 
waiting-woman, a smiling German 
matron somewhat advanced in 
years and very fond of children. 
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It was my delight the moment 
school hours were over and the 
ceremony of dinner despatched—- 
for the habits of the stately old 
English home, and the late dinners 
with their successive courses of 
fish, flesh, and fowl, were as rigidly 
preserved through all the changes 
and chances of founding a home in 
the wilderness as they had been 
under more favorable circumstan- 
ces—to mount the stairs with 
** Auntie Francke,” now much past 
eighty, but as sprightly as myself, 
and while my companions, the 
daughters of the house, were in- 
dulging in a wild game of romps 
outside, draw my little arm-chair— 
she had a half-dozen of them pro- 
vided for the small members of 
the household—to her side in the 
corner of the cheerful wood fire- 
place, and listen to her stories of 
other times. 

As I have said, she was then past 
eighty, but the certainties of a po- 
sition which placed her out of the 
reach of such cares and anxieties 
as surround ordinary lives, united 
with a serene temperament alive 
to all tender sympathies, had pre- 
served the youth of her heart to 
atone for the ravages of time and 
adorn the decaying shrine with 
undying verdure and sweetness. 

After the lapse of more than fifty 
years, how well do I remember the 
graceful attitudes of the erect form, 
the carefully-adjusted drapery of 
her rich, old-time costume, and, 
above all, the loving gleam of her 
mild black eye as it rested upon me 
at such times! ‘The maternal in- 
stinct of her affectionate heart, 
never having found its proper 
object in offspring of her own, 
overflowed towards all the young 
within her reach, and her room was 
a perfect museum of winking and 
crying dolls, strange puzzles, dis- 
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sected pictures, flocks of magnet- 
ized ducks and geese, with min- 
iature ponds wherein to exercise 
them by aid of a steel pencil—of 
all wonderful toys, in short, which 
she procured on her annual trips 
to Philadelphia, and was wont to 
set as traps to catch the little folk 
she so dearly loved. Her waiting- 
woman was an apt assistant in pur- 
suit of such small game; and it has 
often been a wonder to me since 
how, with their precise, methodical 
ways and exquisitely tidy, punctil- 
ious habits, they could endure 
much less enjoy, the dire confu- 
sion and anarchy which resulted 
from these captures. 

For my own part, I was by 
nature a quiet, reserved child. 
‘Though I could join tolerably well 
in a wild frolic, I preferred the 
chimney-corner and a story, for 
which I was a most persistent beg- 
gar when there was any chance of 
success. From my earliest child- 
hood stories relating to history, 
and especially to the history of our 
own country, enthralled me beyond 
all others. This fancy had been 
fed by constant association in my 
own home with grandparents who 
had borne an active part in the 
scenes of the Revolution. They 
entertained many old friends whose 
memories were also stored with in- 
cidents and anecdotes of that pe- 
riod. ‘hus their interest was kept 
alive and their conversation con- 
stantly directed to the political and 
socia! events of those days, which 
opened the mind of their eager 
young listener, almost prematurely, 
to subjects of grave import quite 
beyond what would seem natural 
or appropriate for one of tender 
years. 

What atreasure, then, was “ Aun- 
tie Francke” to me when I was 
taken from my quiet home in the 


woods, and left a trembling, home- 
sick little stranger—much less as 
to size, indeed, than in age—under 
the hospitable roof of these dear 
friends of my mother in for er 
years! Onthescoreofthatf  .d- 
ship I was received there to attend 
the village school with the daugh- 
ters of the family, all older than 
myself. Mrs. von Francke’s room 
became at once my solace and de- 
light, and even the Zales of the 
Arabian Nights melted into utter 
insipidity before the wondrous 
sketches she could give of “ the 
times that tried men’s souls.” For 
she had entertained daily at her 
home in Philadelphia, as familiar 
friends, General Washington, Pu- 
laski, De Kalb, Rochambeau, La 
Fayette, De Grasse—all the foreign 
worthies, in short, together with a 
host of our own countrymen whose 
names will be household words as 
long as our nation exists. Her 
husband was brought into constant 
intercourse with such men by vir- 
tue of his occupation, and his in- 
clination led him to extend to them 
most freely the hospitalities of his 
home. 

When my companions would 
break inte my chosen hiding-place 
in search of me, and find me the fas- 
cinafed listener of their aged rela- 
tive, they would warn her to beware 
what yarns she spun for my amuse- 
ment; “for,” they said, ‘she will 
surely write them down and keep 
the record. If you could see what 
she puts upon’her slate in school 
that has no relation to the horrors of 
arithmetic, you would believe she is 
to be of the unhappy number who 
take such notes !” 

Whether acting upon the hint o: 
no, I did indeed, when pondeting 
in my own little nest of a room 
over what I had heard, jot down 
from time to time many scraps in 
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the words of my kind old friend, 
from portions of which the follow- 
ing sketch is gathered. 


On the 24th of December, 1775, 
a large assemblage met at the house 
of Mr. Thorpe. The guests, many 
of them former friends and ac- 
quaintances of Mr. Earle, were 
brought together from different 
cities of the Atlantic States, with a 
sprinkling of the country friends 
of Mr. and Mrs. Thorpe. At the 
same time an equally large party 
assembled at the residence of my 
step-father, Mr. Foote, among them, 
of course, my husband and myself. 
The object of both was to celebrate 
the festivals of Christmas and the 
New Year according to old-time 
customs. It was arranged that they 
should all join in Christmas festivi- 
ties at Mr. Foote’s, and open the 
New Year with Mr. Thorpe. 

At that period, when the minds of 
the country were fermenting over 
questions of vital importance, it was 
not to be hoped that such leaders 
of the disaffected as were enter- 
tained under Mr. Thorpe’s friendly 
roof—with whom it was_half-be- 
lieved that he and his family were 
in perfect accord—would mingle 
very harmoniously with the guests 
selected by Mr. Foote for their 
high-toned loyalty to king and 
church. I confess to having watch- 
ed the social results of intercourse 
between such discordant elements 
with great trepidation. Thanks, 
however, to the crystallizing power 
of courtly etiquette, now lamentably 
on the decline, the mutual irritation 
was suppressed or kept within lim- 
its of strict decorum, and the wonted 
hilarities of the joyous season were 
undisturbed by anything more se- 
rious than certain heart-burnings 
connected with questions of pre- 
cedence on the line of march to the 
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dining-hall. These questions were 
decided according to the political 
preferences of the respective hosts, 
quite irrespective of rank and sta- 
tion. Of course the decision rankled 
none the less fiercely on that ac- 
count. I noticed, however, that at 
the table of Mr. Foote his neigh- 
bor’s guests accepted their albot- 
ments, even when placed “below 
the salt ’”’—as the most prominent 
among them were sure to be—with 
a graceful nonchalance which, if 
assumed, was a height of self-con- 
trol unattainable by the haughty 
friends of their host. 

It was amusing to see how the 
“tables were turned” when it be- 
came the part of Mr. Thorpe to 
play the host. I was placed near 
my step-father, and listened care- 
fully to his remarks addressed softo- 
voce, as the different courses were 
brought in and removed, to his 
particular friend, the former private 
secretary of the ex-governor of New 
Jersey. 

“To think,” he exclaimed indig- 
nantly, “ of that young upstart Car- 
roll, an acknowledged papist and 
open promoter of disaffection and 
disloyalty, being invited to take pre- 
cedence of such as you in the house 
of a friend of mine!” 

“TI yield the precedence with 
pleasure, I assure you,” was the re- 
ply. “ This young Carroll is a man 
of no ordinary mark. Of his poli- 
tical errors, if errors they must be 
called, I can only say it is to be de- 
plored that British rule should have 
furnished him with the weapons he 
wields so powerfully against it. He 
is likely to prove a weighty and in- 
fluential foe in politics and in his 
profession. I have been present in 
court when he was unwinding webs 
cunningly woven by leaders of the 
Maryland bar; and, analyzing them 
thread by thread, he would expose 
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their flimsiness with such convinc- 
ing clearness and simplicity that 
the most unlettered juryman could 
comprehend it as fully as the learn- 
ed jurists. He has wonderful com- 
mand of language, and, with no 
attempt at eloquence, astonishing 
power in swaying the judgments 
and feelings of his audience.” 

“The more shame for him!” 
exclaimed Mr. Foote; “ when he 
might exert so potent an influence 
for king and country, that he should 
stoop to pervert his powers, and be- 
come the demagogue of a vile mob, 
for purposes of paltry private am- 
bition !” 

“That could hardly be his ob- 
ject. The suggestions of private 
ambition are all in the opposite di- 
rection. He has everything to lose 
in the probabilities before him, and 
but little to gain from the bare pos- 
sibility of success in the future for 
the cause he has embraced.” 

“Yes, thank God! there is 
scarcely the bare possibility of 
such a result. With the whole 


power of Great Britain against them, 


the rebels have little to hope for, 
and the punishment of this nefa- 
rious rebellion will be speedy and 
sufe! Already the first note of 
triumph is sounded in the defeat of 
their troops before Quebec !” 
“Perhaps you are right,” his 
friend replied; “but I have “not 
been a careless observer of what is 
passing, and, if I do not greatly mis- 
take the temper of this people, that 
disaster will only inspire them with 
new energy and determination. I 
regard the selection of George 
Washington to command their 
forces as a far more threatening 
‘oken for British interests than 
this defeat at Quebec is for theirs. 
With such a leader, and the great 
inass of the people perfectly united 
through the length and breadth of 
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this immense country to sustain 
him—even admitting that in the old- 
est settlements they are sparse, and 
those settlements widely scattered, 
and that their chief strength for 
the struggle lies in the very weak- 
ness and insufficiency of their re- 
sources—I confess I have grave 
misgivings that the conflict will be 
fearful and the victory dearly 
bought.” 

“No doubt they will fight despe- 
rately, and will be sure of every pa- 
pist in the country toa man! We 
have been altogether too tolerant 
with these seditious subjects of the 
pope. The rascals have crept in 
silently, until the provinces are fill- 
ed with them. Scarcely a place of 
any size, except Boston, can be 
found that has not a popish Mass- 
house in full operation. They are 
gaining influence rapidly, too, with 
the American people. Observe, 
for instance, the company invited 
by our host. Yonder, next to that 
arch-traitor from Boston, Jolin 
Hancock, and the plebeian philo- 
sopher, Ben. Franklin, sit a number 
of printers, five of whom, from as 
many different cities, are rank pa- 
pists, kindred spirits of the guild, 
though not very polished. It is 
surprising to notice how many of 
the pope’s emissaries are printers! 
Convenient for disseminating error 
and sedition, you know; make 
good fighters, too. Then, on the 
opposite side of the table, are those 
fiery Irishmen, Fitzsimmons, Barry, 
and Moylan, with a long line of 
their fellows—rebels and _ papists 
all! Moylan has three brothers, L 
am told, of the same stamp. Near 
to us are French and Germans, of 
whom I know nothing but that they 
too belong to the pope, so it is fair 
to suppose they favor the rebellion. 
Then there is the Maryland delega- 
tion, led by Carroll—a pretty strong 
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showing for his Holiness at the 
New Year’s banquet of a private 
Protestant gentleman! It is too 
late to remedy the evil now, but it 
ought to have been taken in hand 
longago. If it had been dealt 
with effectually in the beginning, 
1 greatly doubt whether the colo- 
nies would now be in the condition 
we deplore.” 

“It is not easy to deal with it ef- 
fectually. The province of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay was very vigilant 
and severe from the start to keep 
them out, or to exterminate them 
when they crept in, but they are 
there now in considerable force.” 

“ Yes, indeed; for I have been 
credibly informed that they not 
only lent their aid in that villanous 
tea-riot, but that the Puritan ranks 
at Lexington and Bunker Hill were 
largely increased by the pestilent 
dogs, who fought like tigers, and 
could not be made to understand 
when they were soundly whipped ! 
Well, well! we shall see what is to 
come. It looks dark enough now, 
and, if matters are to go on as 
they threaten, I shall accept the 
invitation of the home government 
to loyal subjects, and remove my 
family to Nova Scotia.” 

Here he struck the key-note of 
the strain that thrilled my heart 
with apprehension. I fell into a 
painful reverie, which so absorbed 
me that I heard no more. I knew 
well that secret agents had been 
through the country describing 
large and desirable tracts of land 
in Canada and Nova Scotia, to be 
given to all who would withdraw 
from the sections in revolt; and 
proclamations to that effect had 
also been recently published. 

Should he fulfil his threat, my 
beloved mother would be removed 
to a great distance from me, and 
the difficulties of travelling in 
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times of such disturbance were so 
great that it must be long before | 
could see her again, ifever. Ther 
I grieved to think of a separation 
from my dear Anna, the youngest 
and loveliest of the five sisters, 
many years my junior, and my spe- 
cial darling. I had been permitted 
to take her home with me after the 
holidays every year, and keep her 
through the remainder of the win- 
ter. Now I was no longer to en- 
joy that privilege. Besides all this, 
I knew that a strong attachment 
existed between her: and Charles 
Thorpe, which had been forming 
from their childhood with the full 
approbation of their parents. 
What troubles might now be in 
store for them also! 

Indeed, as I meditated upon the 
public, social, and domestic aspect 
of affairs, I could see nothing 
cheering or encouraging. Here 
was this little rural village, whose 
inhabitants were entirely divided 
among themselves—a type of the 
national condition: fathers against 
sons, wives opposed to their hus- 
bands, sons’ and daughters-in-law 
against their fathers-in-law. It 
seemed to form a present and dis- 
mal realization of the description 
given by our Lord. 

The minds of old and young, 
and of all classes in society, were 
so pervaded with a sense of im- 
pending evil as to cast a dark 
shadow over the festive season, and 
cause its gay assemblies to take 
the character of political meetings, 
where matters of fzarful import 
were discussed with bated breath. 

It was well known tuat Mr. 
Thorpe, his father-in-law, and thei 
distinguished guests, with other 
leaders of the disaffectéd who were 
constantly arriving and departing. 
held conclaves every night that 
extended far into the “wee sina’ 
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hours,” many of which my husband 
was summoned to attend, to the in- 
tense displeasure of my irascible 
step-father, who denounced them 
all as a pack of infamous traitors, 
for whose treascnable practices 
hanging was the only proper rem- 
edy. Upon the whole, raukling 
irritation on the one part, and 
gloomy forebodings on the other, 
took the place of the cheerfulness 
proper to the season; and when the 
parties at the two houses dispersed 
to go their several ways, the leave- 
taking was a sad one for all. 

Another year passed, and the 
Christmas ot 4776 arrived. What 
changes those few months had 
wrought! Mr. Thorpe and_ his 
three oldest sons, John, Nathan, 
and Charles, had joined the Con- 
tinental army early in the year. 
The father commanded the regi- 
ment of militia in which his sons 
served as privates. In one of the 
first engagements John was killed. 
Soon after Mr. ‘Thorpe himself 
was brought home wounded and 
dying. He survived long enough 
to bequeath the cause to his wife 
and her father, and to receive the 
assurance that their lives and 
those of his surviving sons, with 
all their earthly possessions, should 
be devoted to its interests. 

Mr. Foote had fulfilled his threat, 
and removed his family to Nova 
Scotia about the time when his life- 
jong friend joined the “rebel” army. 
I had a brief and mournful interview 
with my mother before they left, 
and a stormy parting with my surly 
step-father, who was too much 
incensed against my husband and 
myself, for embracing the cause he 
so cordially hated, to be even coolly 
civil. His indignation was increased 
by the suspicion that we had in- 
fluenced my mother’s sympathies in 
the same direction, though she very 
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carefully abstained from manifest- 
ing any such tendency out of re- 
spect for his honest though mis- 
guided prejudices. 

With him went a multitude of 
Church-of-England folk who were 
greatly regretted in that neighbor- 
hood ; for they very generally acted 
from a sincere conviction of duty, 
and did not meddle unpleasantly 
with the opinions and decisions of 
their neighbors. A_ still greater 
number of Methodists went from 
New Jersey and Maryland to Cana- 
da and Nova Scotia, and their de- 
parture was the occasion for uni- 
versal rejoicing to the friends of 
the country. he only regret was 
that they left a sufficient faction of 
their brethren to act as spies and 
informers in every village and 
neighborhood, and to bring all who 
differed from them in politics into 
serious trouble. We used to think 
we defined their position and char- 
acter when we said, “ They are all 
hand and glove with the Hessians /” 

The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence on the 4th of July in that 
year had placed the day high in 
the calendar of those which mark 
the most glorious epochs in the 
world’s history. Meantime, dis- 
couragements had accumulated 
along the track of our army, until 
they culminated in that dreary 
autumnal retreat through New 
Jersey before the British forces 
which dispersed the hopes of our 
people as the winds scatter the 
leaves of the season. A little later 
the British took possession of 
Rhode Island. In the despair 
which followed these disastrous 
events society became utterly dis- 
organized; and when Lord Howe 
and his brother-commanders of the 
British land and marine forces is- 
sued proclamations offering full 
indemnity and protection to all 
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who would “return to their alle- 
giance,” multitudes, among whom 
were many who had been account- 
ed our most steadfast friends, ac- 
cepted the offer from alarm, even 
while their sympathies and best 
wishes were with the cause they 
thus abandoned. Not one Catho- 
lic was of their number; they had 
no faith in British promises. 

Great was the revuision when 
our troops rallied to such glorious 
purpose at Trenton and Princeton ! 
Those who had fallen away in the 
hour of adversity, and found to 
their sorrow how utterly worthless 
were Lord Howe's paper “ protec- 
tions ” to Shield them from the vile 
outrages of the plundering Hessians, 
now returned in crowds, offering 
themselves and all they possessed 
to General Washington to further 
his efforts. His headquarters were 
made that winter in a town near 
the little village where Mrs. ‘Thorpe 
resided. Mr. von Francke visited 
him frequently at his quarters dur- 
ing the winter as the financial 
agent of many friends of the cause 
in New England and the Southern 
States. I improved those occasions 
to accompany him and visit my 
dear friend, Mrs. ‘Thorpe. 

She was exerting all her energies, 
time, and money to prepare cloth- 
ing for the soldiers and necessary 
supplies for the army. ‘The buzz 
of spinning-wheels and the clack 
of domestic looms were heard in 
her house from day-dawn until 
late at night. That house was a 
workshop of tailors and shoemakers, 
and her agents ransacked the coun- 
try for leather wherewith to make 
shoes. Every friend who visited 
her was pressed into the service, 
and during each precious moment 
the busy needles were plied and 
the knitting-needles clicked while 
we were visiting and chatting of 
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the past, the present, and the pros- 
pects of the future. Most religious- 
ly did she thus fulfil the promise 
made to her dying husband, and 
seemed to find solace for her great 
sorrow in occupying herself con- 
stantly to aid the struggle for which 
her beloved ones had given their 
lives. 

My heart ached for poor Charles, 
dejected and lonely in his separa- 
tion from Anna, and grieving over 
the stern refusal of her father to 
permit any intercourse between 
them unless he would abandon the 
rebels and join the standard of 
King George. ‘To add to his dis- 
tress, he had‘ heard, through a 
friend of Anna, that her father had 
determined she should accept the 
suit of an influential officer of the 
government in Nova Scotia, a 
very dissolute man, who was cap- 
tivated by her beauty upon their 
first meeting at a dance in the 
house of the governor. Charles 
knew so well her father’s despotic 
rule over his family that he feared 
she might be compelled to comply 
with his commands. 

Deeply as I sympathized with 
the young people, I could not afford 
them the aid they entreated for 
communicating with each other 
through my letters to my mother. 
The principles of my religion for 
bade that I should do any act to 
encourage disobedience to a father. 
Yet I could not regret that the 
kindness of General Washington 
made amends for my refusal, by 
furnishing better facilities for their 
purpose than I could have fur- 
nished. 

The three following years passed 
on, marked by fluctuating fortunes 
and many hardships for our devoted 
troops and their dauntless leader. 
The surrender of Burgoyne in the 
autumn of '77, and the alliance with 
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France which followed, had awaken- 
ed bright hopes of a speedy and 
successful termination of the con- 
flict, but crushing reverses and bit- 
ter disappointments soon came. 

The state of the currency baffled 
the strongest efforts and exhausted 
the resources of wise and able finan- 
ciers. My husband, who was ac- 
counted extremely clever in affairs 
connected with the exchequer, was 
often driven to his wits’ end to pro- 
vide for fearful contingencies, and 
then to confess his utter inability to 
meet further demands. 

Mr. Earle placed his large fortune 
at the disposal of his country, and 
died soon after. His daughter gave 
better treasures when, with Spartan 
firmness, she yielded all her noble 
sons, one after another, for its de- 
fence. 

In the terribly hard winter of 
1779-80 General Washington again 
established his headquarters in New 
Jersey, in Mrs. Thorpe’s immediate 
neighborhood, and I went frequent- 
ly to visit her when it was necessary 
for Mr. von Francke to go on finan- 
cial missions to that place. Upon 
one of these occasions, early in the 
spring, what was my surprise to be 
greeted on the threshold by my be- 
loved Anna, and to find that she was 
the happy bride of my despond- 
ing young friend of yore, Charles 
Thorpe, now a dashing lieutenant 
and prime favorite with the com- 
mander-in-chief. Their happiness 
was not unclouded, however; for 
they had been marrjed without her 
father’s knowledge or consent. He 
had made every arrangement for 
her immediate marriage with the 
man whom he had chosen and whom 
she despised, and sent her to Boston 
to procire her frousseau. Very 
opportunely, General Washington 
made a journey to Boston about 
that time, with Charles in company 
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as one of his aides. The wedding 
took place at the house of the friend 
with whom she was stopping. Many 
of Mr. Earle’s distinguished friends 
were present, and General Wash- 
ington gave away the bride. 

Her father was so enraged when 
he heard of it that he forbade her 
to enter his house again, or to ex- 
pect that he would ever own her as 
his daughter. 


When Mrs. von Francke reached 
this point in her story, she gave a 
bunch of keys and spoke some words 
in German to her waiting-woman, 
who soon brought forth from some 
hidden recess a small mother-of- 
pearl casket, with silver binding 
and clasps, of exquisite workman- 
ship, and a package neatly folded 
and enclosed in an embroidered 
white linen case. The casket was 
first opened, and displayed a superb 
set of pearl jewelry, consisting of 
various ornaments for the coif- 
fure, ear-rings, necklace, bracelets, 
brooch, waist-clasp, and buckles for 
the slippers. It was presented to 
Anna by Mr. von Francke when she 
departed for Nova Scotia. From 
the other package, after undoing 
many fastenings, designed to shield 
its contents from any possible con- 
tact with the air and dust, she drew 
a magnificent white satin dress, made 
in the old-time fashion, with an im- 
mensely wide skirt—for the crino- 
line of those days attained an am- 
plitude far beyond the most extra- 
vagant expansion achieved a few 
years since by the leaders of ton— 
and a very long train. Around the 
lower part of the skirt a heavy pat- 
tern in leaves and flowers was em- 
broidered with pure silver spangles 
and bugles* drawn on with silver 
thread; a tiny pair of white satin 


* Elongated beads. 
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shoes which would rival in size 
the celebrated glass slippers of the 
fairy tale, embroidered with ma- 
terial and pattern to match the 
dress, with the toes pointed, and the 
points turned back until they nearly 
reached the pearl buckle on the in- 
step; a splendid white thread-lace 
over-dress, much in the mode of the 
modern folonaise ; a very long veil 
of the same material, attached by 
the inevitable orange-flowers—-these 
completed the suit, and, with the 
pearls, formed the bridal costume 
fifty years before of Anna Foote, 
now Mrs, Charles Thorpe. 

After showing me two miniatures, 
painted on ivory in, the most 
finished and delicate style, and 
mounted in elegant gold lockets— 
the one of Anna in her bridal dress, 
and the other of Charles in the full 
military costume of that day—the 
articles were all carefully returned 
to their receptacle and Mrs. von 
Francke resumed her narrative. 


During the long visit I paid Mrs. 
Thorpe at that time—the spring of 
1780—the village where the army 
was quartered, and the town near 
by, were the scenes of many parties, 
balis, and entertainments of every 
kind. 

The French minister, M. Lu- 
zerne, successor of the first minis- 
ter from France, M. Gerard, came 
to pass some weeks at the head- 
quarters of the commander-in-chief. 
He was accompanied by many dis- 
tinguished foreigners. Among them 
was Don Juan de Miralles, resident 
at Philadelphia, from the Spanish 
court. He had visited us frequent- 
ly in that city with Count Pulaski 
and MM. Gerard and Luzerne. 
He was a most affable and accom- 
plished gentleman and an exem- 
plary Christian. 

Upon their arrival the gay fes- 
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tivities were kept up with renewed 
zeal and brilliancy. But while in 
full activity they were brought to a 
sad and sudden close by the death 
of this gentleman after an_ ill- 
ness of only two days. Mr. von 
Francke brought a Spanish priest 
to attend his last hours and conduct : 
the funeral solemnities, which were 
celebrated in the most imposing 
and impressive manner. General 
Washington and his staff, all the 
foreign officers and ministers in full 
costume, walked as chief mourners. 
Many members of Congress came 
to pay this last tribute of respect 
to one who had, by his shining 
virtues and gentle manners, en- 
deared himself to all who knew 
him. 

When Charleston, S. C., was 
taken by the British in May, 
1780, Nathan Thorpe was severely 
wounded. He was carried to the 
house of a German Catholic in that 
city to whom Mr. von Francke 
had given him letters of introduc- 
tion. There he lingered between 
life and death, as it were, for many 
weeks. He was faithfully attended 
night and day by a disabled Irish 
Catholic soldier, who brought an 
Irish priest to instruct him and 
administer the last consoling rites 
of the church to him in his extrem- 
ity. His youth and a robust con- 
stitution prevailed, however, and 
he recovered. During this interval 
an’ attachment had been formed 
between him and a lovely daughter 
of his kind host, to whom he was 
married the ensuing autumn. As 
his health was not sufficiently rein- 
stated to permit his return to the 
army, he entered upon the practice 
of his profession as a lawyer in 
Charleston, and finally achieved 
brilliant success and a large for- 
tune therein. 

In June of that year Knyphausen, 
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with his Hessians, made a destruc- 
tive raid through New Jersey, spar- 
ing neither friend nor foe; not 
even their Methodist cronies and 
instigators escaped rough treatment 
and severe losses, for which they 
received but slight commiseration 
from their fellow-sufferers, whose 
interests they had done all they 
could to injure and betray. Mrs. 
Thorpe’s property was seriously 
damaged and many valuable ani- 
mals slaughtered by the merciless 
ruffians. 

In July of the same year the 
French fleet under Count de 
Grasse arrived, and was welcomed 
with great joy by the whole coun- 
try. ‘The French troops com- 
manded by Count Rochambeau 
were transported on these vessels. 
Soon after their arrival we became 
acquainted with that illustrious 
commander. I saw him for the 
lirst time at the celebration of Mass 
in our humble chapel. He was ac- 
companied by Marquis La Fayette 
and Count de Grasse. After Mass 
Mr. von Francke, who had been in 
correspondence with them before, 
introduced me to them, and invited 
them to dine with us in our home, 
which invitation they accepted, and 
from that time they never failed to 
visit us when they were in Phrladel- 
phia, 

In August the Continental forces, 
under General Gates, fought the 
bloody battle of Camden, S. C., 
and were defeated chiefly through 
the shameful failure of the militia 
to do their duty. The Maryland 
regiments, however—many of whom 
were Catholics—under their brave 
Catholic commander, 
Kalb, fought with unyielding firm- 
ness and desperation, atoning as far 
us possible for the poltroonery of 
their Protestant comrades of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina 
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When even General Gates fled 
from the field, the Catholic sol- 
diers advanced steadily and firmly 
to fight or die with the glorious De 
Kalb, who, when he saw others 
flying, drew his sword, and, shout- 
ing to his dauntless soldiers of the 
Maryland and Pennsylvania lines, 
“Stand firm, my boys, for I am too 
old to fly!” fell soon after, covered, 
with wounds. The whole nation 
was in mourning when the news of 
his death was received. Demon- 
strations of sorrow were made in 
every city, and requiem Masses of- 
fered in the Catholic churches for 
the repose of his soul. Congress 
voted that the country should rear 
a fitting monument to his memory. 
It is still cherished by every true 
American heart, and will be as long 
as our people are faithful to them- 
selves and to their country. He 
was one of Mr. von Francke’s 
dearest friends for many years, and 
we mourned for him as for a 
brother. 

Through the remainder of that 
year, and during the spring and 
summer of 1781, discouragements 
in every form, and disasters that 
would have utterly dismayed a 
less determined people, surrounded 
our hapless country. The baseless 
currency became so depreciated as 
to be almost worthless. ‘The ini- 
quity of speculators, and the flood 
of counterfeits poured upon the 
colonies by Lord Howe, greatly 
increased difficulties sufficient in 
themselves to overwhelm the na- 
tion. Yet the courage and resolu- 
tion of the people never faltered, 
and were fully responded to and 
sustained by the firmness of their 
representatives in the legislative 
assemblies of the different States 
and in Congress. 

The heavy clouds began to 
break and our national prospects 
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to brighten in the early autumn of 
1781. We had so often seen our 
fairest hopes suddenly _ blighted 
that we hardly dared to accept such 
promising tokens as seemed to be 
given from time to time only to 
save us from utter despair. Now, 
however, we were destined to wit- 
ness a consummation, sudden, un- 
_ looked-for, and beyond the wildest 
expectations of the most sanguine, 
in the entire defeat and surrender of 
the British troops under Cornwallis, 
on the rgth of October in that year— 
an event which virtually closed the 
war and secured our independence. 

Intelligence of this astounding 
event was conveyed through the 
whole country, with the speed of 
the wind, by special couriers de- 
spatched, in every direction. It 
was said that the fine horses of 
Methodist Tories—which had been 
spared by the British troops when 
they captured all that were of any 
value belonging to our people—per- 
formed splendid exploits of speed 
in disseminating the glorious news, 
to the unutterable indignation of 
their crestfallen owners ! 

Our nation, so long accustomed 
to desolating evils, now burst forth 
into frantic demonstrations of joy. 
Bonfires blazed on every hill. Pub- 
lic parades, and processions with 
banners, crowded the streets of 
every town. Illuminations and fire- 
works turned the darkness of night 
into noonday splendor. ‘The rural 
populations, old and young, flocked 
to the villages and cities. to join in 
the universal expressions of jubilant 
patriotism. Services of thanksgiv- 
ing were held by Protestants. High 
Masses were offered m Catholic 
churches, and the Ze Leum was 
chanted there by Catholics march- 
ing in procession under the floating 
colors of the triumphant “ Stars and 
Stripes.” 
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The members of Congress, of the 
Supreme Executive Council, and 
the Assembly of Pennsylvania, by 


‘special invitation of the French 


minister, attended in our church in 
Philadelphia during the celebration 
of divine service and thanksgiving 
for the capture of Lord Cornwallis. 
Our French pastor, Abbé Baudole, 
delivered an eloquent address upon 
the occasion. 

New Jersey was more noisy than 
all the other States in her public 
manifestations of triumph., Nor 
was it unfit that she should be, 
since none had suffered so much in 
furnishing a common battle-ground 
and thoroughfare for the conflict- 
ing forces. Neither was it strange 
that she showed little toleration for 
the ‘Tories at whose hands she had 
received persecutions, injuries, and 
insults of untold numbers and 
magnitude. Here, as_ elsewhere, 
the Catholic voice, the first that 
was raised in support of the con- 
flict for independence, was also the 
first to plead, through both clergy 
and laity, for toleration and le- 
niency toward these relentless foes 
of our country in her darkest 
hours. 

Early in November we entertain- 
ed a large and joyful party at our 
house. At our request General 
Washington and his lady presided 
at the reception of the guests. All 
the French and German officers with 
their attendants, the foreign min 
isters, and many of our own distin- 
guished countrymen, military and 
civic, were present. Charles and 
Anna Thorpe were of my household 
at that time. 

A succession of splendid private 
entertainments and public ban- 
quets was given in Philadelphia. 

The joyful excitement was kept 
up by the nation through the fol- 
lowing winter, and Mr. von 
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Francke was absent frequently as 
the invited guest at public festivals 
which would not excuse him from 
attendance, although his health was 
rapidly declining. 

In May, 1782, my rejoicing was 
quenched for ever by the painful 
event which left me a widow. The 
long-sustained strain and mental 
anxiety to which my husband was 
subjected during all those years 
of national embarrassment had so 
worn upon his frame that, when 
final success was assured and the 
strain no longer required, he sank 
into a decline, for the arrest of 
which all remedies proved unavail- 
ing, and survived only a few weeks. 
No hero that gave his life on any 
of those bloody battle-fields was, 
more truly than he, a martyr for his 
country. 

Mrs. Thorpe, Charles, and Anna 
were with me during the distressing 
scene and until I had consigned 
my beloved to his final resting- 
place. He had for so many years 
belonged to the public that it claim- 
ed the right to conduct the cere- 
monial, outside of the church; and 
it was celebrated with most impres- 
sive solemnity, both as a religious 
and civic rite. 

From that time Philadelphia be- 
came intolerable to me. I closed 
my house and accompanied my kind 
and gentle friend to the home in 
New Jersey which was always open 
to the afflicted. Here I remained 
until Charles removed to St. Law- 
rence County, N. Y.—then a dense 
wilderness—with his family. He 
had received a grant of lands from 
the government, which he exchang- 
ed for an extensive territory in that 
vicinity. 

To that wilderness I came with 
my dear Anna to share the hard- 
ships and privations inseparable 
from the attempt to found a home 
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in such a region. With these trials, 
wholly new to us, we have also re- 
ceived and enjoyed many blessings. 
She is surrounded by a blooming 
group of sons; and daughters, and 
blessed with smiling, prattling grand- 
children, We have seen a fine vil- 
lage grow up around us, and our 
country has been crowned with un- 
exampled prosperity. 

The one sole cloud over Anna’s 
happiness has been the stern refu- 
sal of my obstinate step-father, who 
still lives at a very advanced age, 
to forgive the daughter he so cru- 
elly banished from his heart and 
home. I have often thought that, 
if the colonies had been subdued, 
he would have welcomed her back 
long ago. She has written many 
letters to him, but they are always 
returned unopened. My own dear 
mother died the year following An- 
na’s marriage. I saw her but once 
after her removal to Nova Scotia. 
‘The separation from her was one 
of the greatest trials of my life. 
Few indeed who have lived so long 
have suffered less from severe afflic- 
tions than I, and my heart swells with 
gratitude daily when I recall the 
varied blessings which the benefi- 
cent hand of Providence has poured 
upon my lengthened pilgrimage. 


Some years later, when Mrs. von 
Francke was past ninety, I was on 
a visit to the dear friends of whom 
I have discoursed in this rambling 
sketch, when they received a mes- 
sage from Nova Scotia that the 
aged Mr. Foote was dying, and 
could not leave the world in peace 
until he had seen and been recon- 
ciled with his long-banished daugh- 
ter. He requested that Charles 
should go with her. 

There was bustling and packing 
in great haste. In a few hours af- 
ter the message arrived they were 
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on board a steamer, bound for Que- 
bec, en route for Nova Scotia. Mr. 
Foote lived some weeks after their 
arrival, and would not allow them 
to leave him for an hour. ‘They 
remained until after the funeral. 
Mrs. von Francke survived her 
step-father but a few months. All 


the elder members of the family 
have long since passed away. 


Consuelo. 


It is many years since I have seen 
the lovely home of my childhood, 
or that other one, on the bank of 
the dear old St. Lawrence, where | 
passed so large a portion of child- 
hood’s happy hours; but the memo- 
ries connected with both, and with 
the dear friends who made those 
hours so happy, will never pass 
away. 





CONSUELO. 


WHEN, from the countless stars 
That gem the azure vault above, 
One flames and dies 
Across our skies, 
We mourn so bright a light 
Is lost to sight ; 
And then—one brighter comes in view. 
In trackless wastes 
Our stars point true, 
And, dying, 
Ever thus renew. 


When, from the countless Aomes 

That deck this earth of ours, 

One altar fire 

Flames but to expire, 

We mourn a loved hearth 

So lost to earth; 

And then—we build a new. 
Wandering the world, 
Our hearth-fires woo, 
And, dying, 
Ever thus renew. 















In the meantime Sir ‘Thomas 
More had returned to his home at 
Chelsea. He felt at first a slight 
degree of uneasiness on account of 
the indiscretions of the Holy Maid 
of Kent, the evident malice with 
which Cromwell had drawn them 
out, and the eagerness with which 
he had interpreted them. 

But as he was accustomed to re- 
sign into the hands of God the en- 
tire care of his future, and as there 
appeared to be nothing with which 
he could reproach himself in the 
short and accidental relations he 
had had with that woman, he soon 
recovered his former tranquillity, 
and thought no more but of how he 
might be able to render some new 
service to the queen. He knew 
she had set out for Leicester Ab- 
bey, and he had already found 
means of writing to the abbot, 
whom he remembered having re- 
ceived at the chancelry on some 
particular business concerning the 
rights of the abbey, and the father 
abbot had appeared, as well as he 
could remember, to be an honest 
and intelligent man. 

Feeling satisfied that the queen 
had, ere that time, received his 
communications, he had gone to- 
wards evening to take a walk with 
his children in the country. 

They were all seated on the green 
slope at Chelsea. The ‘Thames 
flowed at their feet; the freshness 
of the verdure, the perfumed breeze 
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that arose from the meadow, the 
balmy sweetness of the air, all unit- 
ed to render the moment a deli- 
cious one. 

“See, dear father,” said Marga- 
ret, who was sitting at his feet (she: 
always kept as near him as possible),. 
“see how beautiful the river is! 
How it comes with its silver waves 
to kiss the rich and verdant mea- 
dow which extends so far before us! 
Look at those flocks of sheep, fol- 
lowing the shepherds to the fold; 
how docile they are and obedient 
to their voices! And those dogs, 
how active and intelligent! Oh! 
how I love the evening, when the 
horizon yet burns with the red glow 
of the sun as he descends to light 
up other skies.” And Margaret 
paused to admire in silence the pure 
and inspiring beauties of nature by 
which she was surrounded, while 
her eyes sought those of her father, 
as if to interrogate him. 

More smiled as he regarded her. 

“Well, my dear daughter,” he 
said, “why not speak thy whole 
thought ?” 

For he loved to listen to the for- 
cible sentiments she sometimes ex- 
pressed, so characteristic of her 
melancholy and enthusiastic tem- 
perament. 

“Why ask that, father?” she re- 
plied; “ for my thought is sad—sad 
as all things that end. The day 
has gone, never more to return! 
It is like a precious pearl that 
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has been unstrung from a necklace 
where all are carefully numbered.” 

“Thou art right, my daughter, 

and may be the happiness I have 
enjoyed this day in the midst of 
you will never more return!” 
. “What sayest thou, my father?” 
cried Margaret, alarmed. “Nay, 
wouldst thou leave us, then, and 
couldst thou live without. thy chil- 
dren ?” 

“No, my child, no; but observe 
you not how the days of man are 
like the swift shuttle that flies to 
and fro in the hands of the weaver, 
and which he uses to trace, one af- 
ter another, divers designs ?” 

“This one pleases me much,” 
said Margaret, smiling, “and I 
would like it to stop here.” 

As she said this, she extended 
her hand toward Roper, who 
brought her a large bouquet of dai- 
sies * he had gathered for her in 
the fields. 

“ Here is my name written on my 
forehead by the hand of Roper,” 
she continued; and she placed the 
pretty white flowers amid the dark 
tresses of her lovely hair. 

The father admired his beautiful 
young daughter, in whom, indeed, 
youth and beauty were united in all 
their brilliancy. Her small hands 
rested one upon the other; her 
white robe hung in graceful folds 
around, defining her _ perfectly- 
moulded form; her eyes, calm and 
serene in expression, yet shone 
with a thousand fires; one could 
read in their depths the strength 
and vigor of this young soul just 
entering upon life. Those features 
so calm and lovely, that union of 
charms and _ perfections, brought 
joy and happiness to the depths of 
the devoted father's soul. 


He gazed 
at her in silence. 


* Margarita, Anglice Margaret, is the Latin 
word for daisy. —Transt. 
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“A ray of eternal beauty lights 
up this beautiful countenance,” h- 
said to himself. “Fhis flower is 
born of my blood ; it is being of my 
being, soul of my soul. Oh! bless- 
ed, blessed for ever be this child 
whom the Lord hath given to me! 
Margaret, my daughter,” he said 
after a moment’s silence, “tell me, 
I pray you, what is beauty?” 

“Beauty?” replied Margaret, 
smiling at the unexpected question ; 
and she raised towards him her 
eyes, whose lovely expression antici- 
pated her answer. “Weill, 
‘ beauty is an undefinable 
thing,” she continued. “ We recog- 
nize it in everything. Our souls 
are made to see -it, to admire and 
love it; but I cannot, I believe, de- 
fine it. It is there, and immedi- 
ately we are enraptured with it. It 
is a ray of the glory of (sod ; it is 
his power which flashes before our 
eyes, and our hearts are at once 
transported. ‘The beautiful animal, 
full of life, strength, and agility, 
whose light and rapid steps seem 
scarcely to bend the delicate her- 
bage of the field, his glossy coat 
permitting you to count his veins 
and admire the graceful and elegant 
proportions of his form; the plants 
rich with flowers and weighty with 
fruits; the birds with variegated 
plumage and tints of a thousand 
colors; the pure, azure skies of 
summer, the stars of night—such is 
beauty, my father; I feel it, but | 
cannot describe it to 
wise.” 

“ Then, my dear child, what think 
you of the Being who has drawn all 
these things out of nothing, and 
who, by his powerful word, has giv- 
en them everything, and preserves 
and watches over them all ?” 

“That he is,” replied Margaret 
earnestly, “the source and the veri- 
table plenitude of all beauty ; and 


you other- 
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that if we could see him either with 
the eyes of the body or those of the 
soul, we should be perfectly happy, 
since he must be, and is necessari- 
ly, the sovereign perfection of all 
that delights in this world. And if 
you speak to me of eloquence, that 
moral beauty of soul which sub- 
dues and carries everything before 
it, I find in it but a new expression 
of that Sovereign Intelligence who 
has placed in our hearts the faculty 
of feeling and loving beauty, the 
strength and elevation of thought, 
which an Intelligence superior to 
our own is charged by it to com- 
municate to us.” 

“Then, my dear child, 
think you of the unbeliever ?” 

“ What do I think of him?” said 
Margaret, intently regarding Sir 
Thomas. “I will tell you: I do not 
think he exists.” 

“How say you! that he exists 
not ?” 

“No, he does not exist, because 
he cannot. God has created us 
free, but that freedom has bounds. 
We cannot uncreate or make our- 
selves cease to be, and in the same 
way we cannot destroy our reason 
beyond a certain point; we may 
deny the truth with our. lips, but 
we cannot prevent our hearts from 
believing it; we may arrange, assert, 
relate, or invent a falsehood, but we 
cannot convince ourselves that it is 
true. The sad science of the athe- 
ist compels him to remove God as 
far as possible from himself; to call 
him by a name formed of several 
strange syllables which do not rep- 
resent him under any form to his 
mind; then when he has come to 
drive him beyond the bounds of 
his narrow intelligence, he denies 
his Creator with that tongue, with 
that life, and in the name of that 
reason which he received from him. 
Such a man must be aliar, although 


what 
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he would not be willing to walk 
proudly in the public ways with 
the tablet of liar attached to his 
shoulders.” 

More smiled at the strong com- 
parison of Margaret; and as he 
derived an extreme pleasure from 
these philosophical conversations, 
he continued thus : 

“ You believe, then, there are no 
atheists ?” 

“No,” replied Margaret, “there 
is not one in good faith, because 
the most ordinary reason is enough 
to prevent all doubt that the admi- 
rable chain of all being, over whom 
man is established master and king, 
has not been created by itself, and 
that it is the work of a Sovereign In- 
telligence who has foreseen and es- 
tablished all things by a science of 
prevision and of power far beyond 
all that we are able to see, all 
that we can feel, and all that we 
possess.” . 

“Nevertheless, Margaret, they 
will tell you that there is a force, a 
blind power, who has created all 
that.” 

“ Then,” replied Margaret ironi- 
cally, “I will ask them what they 
understand by a‘ blind power’; for 
power means, it seems to me, that 
which caz ; but that which is blind 
can do, can will naught. Those, 
then, who by a happy chance 
see, wish, and know something, I 
would ask to add to the stature 
of a man the height of one cu- 
bit; to organize a head that un- 
derstands how to solve mathe- 
matical problems, to compose mu- 
sic, poetry, to learn, remember, and 
speak. What think you, my father : 
would it not be very convenient to 
have in your cabinet some of those 
thinking heads, arranged on a shelf, 
as are pitchers and pipkins? Mis- 
erable creatures!” she continued, 
indignantly, “how they degrade 
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and dishonor mankind! And how 
do they dispose of their consciences? 
Why have they a conscience which 
commands them to do right and 
reproaches them for doing wrong, 
if it is not that man, born immor- 
tal, must one day render an account 
of all his deeds, and receive from 
God either a reward or punish- 
ment? No, it is not in weakness 
of the intellect that we must search 
for the origin of atheism, but in the 
corruption of the heart. If, then, 
the atheist denies God, he thereby 
testifies to his justice and power, 
even as the faithful bear witness to 
his goodness and mercy in acknow- 
ledging and honoring him. ‘The one 
fears him because of the crimes he 
has committed; the other hopes in 
him because of the virtues he prac- 
tises: behold the sole and only dif- 
ference between the two men.” 

“Well, my dear daughter,” re- 
plied More; “but the greater 
number of men who call them- 
selves atheists follow only their 
own reasoning, as do you this mo- 
ment, being almost always most 
profoundly ignorant of themselves 
and of their own nature, and en- 
tirely indifferent about the means 
of being instructed. Occupied sole- 
ly with the present life, they attach 
themselves to mere sensual enjoy- 
ments, and, feeling that it would be 
necessary to abandon these in order 
to deliver their souls from the yoke 
of matter, they prefer thus to vege- 
tate in forgetfulness of themselves 
and of all their duties.” 

“Then, my father, you see that 
you agree with me on the point 


from whence I started out, which. 


was that there are really no athe- 
ists, that the word is false, that it is 
taken in a false acceptation, and 
that it can only be properly defined 
in this way: ‘ One who in his own 
heart is a liar.’” 
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While Margaret was conversing 
thus with her father, and the rest 
of the family were enjoying the re- 
pose of innocence and freedom, a 
man silently turned around the foot 
of the hill and followed slowly the 
path leading througk the meadow. 
His face was darkly clouded with 
care ; envy and malice were hidden 
in the depths of his heart. He re- 
flected within himself in what man- 
ner he should approach the host 
whom he came to visit, and whom 
he perceived sitting on top of the 
hill. ‘Thus in an immortal poem 
we find the fallen angel thrice 
making the circuit of the ter- 
restrial paradise, seeking where he 
should enter in order to attack the 
man favored of God. 

“Father, here is some one com- 
ing!” cried the youngest of More’s 
daughters. 

And she ran, followed by the 
house dog, with which she had 
been very busy fixing on its neck 
a collar of leaves. 

“Tt is a gentleman dressed all in 
black, who has a beautiful chain 
hanging round his neck.” 

As she finished speaking Crom- 
well appeared. 

“Ah! it is you, Master Crom- 
well,” said More, rising graciously. 
“Let me welcome you among us. 
How fares it with you ?” 

For the more Sir Thomas thought 
he had to complain of any one, the 
more he exerted himself by his 
kind and polite manner to assure 
him that he felt no bitterness in his 
heart; this was the cause of the 
cordial reception he gave Crom- 
well, whom he would otherwise 
have avoided. 

“Well, I thank you,” replied 
Cromwell, casting, as was his cus- 
tom, a furtive glance on all around 
him. 

He at once encountered the eyes 
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of Margaret, which were fixed upon 
him with an expression of anger and 
scorn ; for she could not endure him, 
having learned from the Bishop of 
Rochester how he had conducted 
himself in the hall of convocation, 
with what impuderce he had sat 
himself in the midst of the assem- 
bly, and the manceuvres he had 
used to extort from the bishops an 
oath which must be followed by 
such fatal consequences. 

He laughed to himself at the 
young girl’s displeasure, and made 
her a profound salutation. «But she 
did not return it; and passing from 
the other side, she went and seated 
herself near her stepmother, who 
was knitting the leg of a stocking— 
the only employment in which she 
was passably skilled. 

Cromwell remarked this move- 
ment; and if he was indifferent to 
it, he at least drew from it an infer- 
ence as to the feeling of the family 


with regard to present affairs. 

“ Sir ‘homas,” he said in a tone 
tinged with raillery, “I come, on 
the part of the king, to announce 
great news to you; it depends on 
yourself whether you find it good 


or bad. The king, our most gra- 
cious sovereign, is married, and he 
has espoused my lady Anne Boleyn.” 
“The king married!” said Sir 
Thomas. “ ‘he king married !” he 
repeated. But he felt that Crom- 
well, who was aware of his great 
attachment to the queen, had only 
come to enjoy his discomfiture, or 
to watch him with some malicious 
design. He at once put himself on 
his guard, but turned visibly pale. 
“He is married,” continued 
Cromwell. “The clergy laughed 
at him; but, by my troth, he has 
in his turn laughed at them! It 
was necessary that all this should 
come to an end. Yesterday his 
majesty advised the lords of his 


Privy Council of the decision he 
has taken of having the new queen 
publicly acknowledged. ‘Ihe com- 
munication should be made to-day 
in Parliament, and they will proceed 
immediately after to receive the 
oaths of all the members touching 
the succession to the throne, the 
supremacy of the king, and the 
separation from the Church of 
Rome.” 

“ Cromwell; can it be?” said Sir 
Thomas More, struck with conster- 
nation. “ How rapidly all this has 
been brought about! And the 
queen, where is she?” 

“Which one?” replied Cromwell, 
already affecting the tone of the 
court. 

“ Queen Catherine!” added More 
with a profound sigh. 

“Ah! I understand. More ob- 
stinate than ever,” replied Crom- 
well in atone of badinage. “She 
has retired to Easthampstead. We 
are occupied with her case now in 
council; she will be summoned to 
Dunstable, where an ecclesiastical! 
commission will cut short ali of her 
demands. Oh! all is over so far as 
she is concerned.” 

More felt pierced to the heart, 
and each new expression of Crom- 
well wounded him afresh. He 
could not doubt but this cruel man 
had been sent to take an exact ac- 
count of his slightest gesture and 
most insignificant word; he there- 
fore vainly endeavored to restrain 
his feelings, but sorrow and the 
honest frankness of his nature 
carried him beyond the limits of 
prudence. 

‘“* Master Cromwell,” he said with 
dignity, “I know not why the king 
has sent you to me; but I think 
you know me so well that it would 
be useless for me, standing face to 
face with you, to disguise my sen- 
timents; I therefore candidly ac- 
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knowledge that what you have told 
me penetrates me with a mortal 
sorrow. My heart is deeply attach- 
ed to Queen Catherine, but I am, 
by my duty, still more devoted to 
the king. It is with the deepest 
grief that I see those who surround 
him, far from telling him the truth, 
think only of flattering him, that 
they may obtain new favors from 
his hands.. And you, who are his 
adviser, I exhort and conjure you 
never to tell him what he can do, 
but what he ought to do; because, 
if the lion knew his strength, who 
would be able to subdue him? 
Until this time, as you know, we 
have not walked in the same road, 
nor have our eyes been turned to the 
same end; but now that I have en- 
tirely withdrawn from public life, 
when I can no longer cause you sus- 
picion, when my sole and only de- 
sire is to live in obscurity, surround- 
ed by my children, occupying my- 
self with naught but the affairs of 
my eternal salvation, it seems to me 
[ can disclose to you my inmost 
thoughts. I ésteem you too highly 
to fear that you would abuse my 
confidence. Use your influence, 
then, with the king, if there yet be 
time, and try to arrest the disas- 
ters with which church and state 
are threatened !” 

Cromwell felt confounded; come 
as a master, a triumphant enemy, 
he endeavored, but was unable, 
to recover himself in the presence 
of the calm and magnanimous vir- 
tue of a great man who seemed to 
place with confidence his destiny in 
his hands, and to esteem him suffi- 
ciently to exhort him still to fulfil his 
duty to his king and country. He 
experienced a momentary inspi- 
ration of good; but corrupt souls 
stifle such inspirations with the 
same facility that they are followed 
by the pure in heart. An instant’s 
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reflection sufficed for him to recover 
his accustomed arrogance. 

“That is an easy thing for you 
to say,” he replied, “ having now, as 
you have just remarked, retired 
from public life. But for me it is 
very different; every day convinces 
me how dangerous it would be to 
resist the king, and I confess that I 
am by no means tired of life, and 
do not desire to lose my head on 
the scaffold, nor to die in poverty 
like that poor cardinal of defunct 
memory. That is why I must con- 
tinue to,act as I have done in Par- 
liament, and I advise you to do the 
same; for, hearken, Sir Thomas: 
I have not come here of my own 
accord, but on the part of the 
king, to announce to you his inten- 
tions, and at the same time say to 
you that he has learned with great 
indignation of the correspondence 
you have kept up with that nun call- 
ed the Holy Maid of Kent ; that, not- 
withstanding, he will exercise to- 
ward you the utmost clemency, that 
he will strike your name from the 
bill of high treason which is entered 
against her, if he has reason here- 
after to be satisfied with your con- 
duct, and if you will publicly ab- 
jure the prejudices you have until 
this time manifested against Queen 
Anne, his spouse.” 

“What say you, Master Crom- 
well ?” cried Sir Thomas More. “ I 
am implicated in the proceedings 
they have instituted against that 
woman ?”’ 

And the unhappy father looked 
round upon his children, who had 
gathered around him, and whom 
terror and alarm had rendered 
motionless. 

“Master Cromwell,” he contin- 
ued after amoment’s silence, “ your 
visit is a cruel one; my children, 
at least, were not guilty, if any one 
else here is.” And his eyes rested 
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on Margaret, who stood pale and 
trembling with horror and surprise. 

But Cromwell knew very well 
what he had come to do; it was 
part of his design that the grief 
and solicitations of More’s chil- 
dren should break down his reso- 
lution, and induce him to yield to 
all they wished to demand of him. 

“Margaret! my beloved child,” 
said More, especially concerned 
for her, “grieve not. I fully hope 
to prove, as clearly as the light 
of day, that I have nothing with 
which to reproach myself toward 
my king, and that I am an entire 
stranger to the follies of that woman. 
Listen, Master Cromwell,” he con- 
tinued, turning towards him, with- 
out manifesting the least emotion, “ I 
pray you say to the king, my sove- 
reign, that nothing could afflict me 
more than to know I had incurred his 
displeasure. Nevertheless, I hope 
to prove that he is mistaken with 
regard to the acquaintance I have 
had with that woman. I have seen 
her but once, in the Sion Convent, 
in a chapel, and then because the 
fathers urged me to converse with 
her a few moments, and tell them 
what I thought of her virtue. She 
appeared to me simple and true in 
her conversation. ‘The replies she 
made to the few questions I ad- 
dressed her seemed to proceed from 
an humble heart and a pious soul. 
Since that day I have not seen her. 
This winter some one spoke to me 
about her, and told me she had 
made some predictions about the 
king, and asked me if I wanted to 
hear them. ‘lo which I replied— 
and I remember it perfectly—that I 
wanted to hear nothing about it, and, 
if it was true she had anything to 
reveal to the king, it seemed to me 
at least entirely superfluous for any 
other man to inquire into it. This 
is the whole truth, and I beg you, 
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Master Cromwell, to say to the king 
I hope to prove it in the most un- 
deniable manner.” 

“This woman is only an instru- 
ment,” replied Cromwell, affecting 
not to reply to what Sir ‘Thomas 
had said ; “they have only used her 
and her pretended revelations in 
order to cause the conduct of the 
king to be censured by his people. 
I very much fear they will be 
severely punished—those, at least, 
who have employed her for that 
purpose.” 

“T know not what will come of 
it,” replied Sir Thomas in a cold 
and quiet manner. “If it is true 
that there is a criminal impostor 
disguised under the appearance of 
virtue, they would do well to ex- 
pose and punish her rigorously.” 

And there the conversation end- 
ed. However much Cromwell desir- 
ed that it should be prolonged, he 
neither knew how to renew nor to 
continue it. He concluded, there- 
fore, to affect a degree of zeal and 
friendship, and summoned all his 
hypocrisy to his assistance. 

“Dear Sir Thomas,” he said, 
“as you said but now, we have not 
always been of the same way of 
thinking. Some day I may change 
my opinions; but at this time I 
cannot begin to tell you how much 
anxiety I feel on account of the 
king’s anger in your regard. It ap- 
pears that they have excited him 
most terribly against you. You 
must have some secret enemy who 
is using these means for the pur- 
pose of lessening you in his esti- 
mation and making you lose his 
favor.” 

More listened, thinking if indeed 
it could be Cromwell who spoke 
in this manner. 

“ Verily,” he answered, “I must 
fain think as you do, for I have 
naught on my conscience touching 
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that woman; and would to God I 
was in his sight as free from sin 
as I feel myself free from any 
thought of wrong or any trans- 
gression against our sovereign lord 
and king !” 

“Sir ‘Thomas, you have let your 
attachment to Queen Catherine 
show too plainly, and it is right 
well known that you are against 
the spiritual supremacy of the 
king.” 

More made no reply. Tears 
arose in his eyes. He looked at 
Margaret. The young girl held 
one of her stepmother’s long iron 
knitting-needles, and seemed me- 
chanically trying to sharpen the 
point with the end of her finger, 
which she turned rapidly around it. 
If Margaret had held a poignard, it 
_was evident that she would have 


wished to plunge it into the heart 
of the traitor who stood before her. 
She said nothing, but her flashing 
eyes followed every movement he 


made. ‘The others sat motionless, 
and Cromwell felt oppressed by the 
attention of all these souls weighing 
upon his own. He no longer knew 
what to say; he looked around, he 
hesitated, he tried to resume the 
conversation, and again broke down. 

Sir Thomas, always kind, always 
considerate, wished to relieve him 
from this painfully embarrassing 
situation, 

* Master Cromwell,” he said, “I 
see that you find it somewhat pain- 
ful to tell me all you have learned 
that would be disagreeable to me; 
therefore let us retire from here. 
If it please you to sup with us, we 
will return to the house.” 

“TI do not think Master Crom- 
well is hungry,” said Margaret, 
changing color. “ He is one of those 
men who subsist on evil as well as 
bread; it is a stronger and more 
bitter nourishment, the savor of 
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which agrees better with their fero- 
cious natures.” 

“You are charming, charming, 
damsel!” replied Cromwell, turning 
toward her with that trifling man- 
ner, coarse and familiar, which he 
considered suitable to adopt in his 
intercourse with women 
above himself. 

“ Margaret does not like compli- 
ments,” replied Sir ‘Thomas More, 
who endeavored to repair, without 
seeming to have noticed them, the 
expressions of anger and _ scorn 
Margaret had permitted to escape 
her. “She is very sensitive,” he 
added. 

“And very frank, it seems to 
me,” answered Cromwell quickly, 
in a tone insolent and easy. 

“ A little too much so, perhaps,” 
replied Sir Thomas gently; “ but 
that is better than to be deceitful.” 

“ Are all these fields yours ?” ask- 
ed Cromwell. 

“No, indeed, sir. I own very 
little land around my dwelling; 
besides, I gave a portion of it to 
Margaret, my daughter, when she 
became affianced to young Roper.” 

Saying this, Sir ‘Thomas turned 
and walked with Cromwell and 
his family towards the house. On 
their arrival Sir Thomas conduct- 
ed Cromwell into his private cabinet. 

“ Listen, sir,” he said, after he 
had closed the door: “ I would not 
wish to conceal from you that you 
have deeply wounded me by declar- 
ing in presence of my children that 
I had been accused of high treason. 
I have not been chief-justice so long 
without learning that this is the 
weight they will let fall on my bead, 
and I know perfectly well that this 
accusation of high treason is like a 
glove, which they can make to fit 
any hand. As to what I think 
about the supremacy of the king, 
that I shall reveal to no man liv- 


farthest 
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ing. But, at least, be so good as to 
tell me how tis action against me 
began, and who are my accom- 
plices.” 

“The nun,” replied Cromwell 
(perfectly well instructed in the 
particulars of an affair he had in- 
vented and intended to direct)— 
“the nun is accused of high trea- 
son toward the king. Her accom- 
plices are Master Richard, Dr. 
Baking, Richard Risby, Biering, 
Gold, Lawrence ‘Thwaites, John 
Adisson, and Thomas Abel. As to 
yourself and the Bishop of Roches- 
ter, you are accused of connivance; 
but, after what you have told me, I 
doubt not you will be able to prove 
your innocence easily, and your 
name will be stricken out at the 
the prosecu- 


commencement of 
tion. 

“The Bishop of Rochester !” ex- 
claimed Sir ‘Thomas, his hands rest- 
ing on the table, and entirely ab- 


sorbed in reflection. He recalled 
the night when Fisher, seated in 
the same chair now occupied by 
Cromwell, had implored him not 
to accept the seal of state, and, 
upon his refusing to take his ad- 
vice, prayed God never to permit 
them to be separated, but that their 
lives might terminate in the same 
manner and at the same moment. 
Lost in the recollection of his ten- 
der friendship, More forgot the 
frightful character of Cromwell, 
which no one, however, better un- 
derstood than himself. He took 
him affectionately by the hand. 

“ Dear Cromwell,” he exclaimed, 
“how is this? ‘lhe Bishop of Ro- 
chester? Ah! [ implore you have his 
name removed. Let them be re- 
venged on me, but not on him. 
Mercy for my friend!” 

Sir Thomas was on the point of 
telling Cromwell that he had heard 
them both accused on that fatal 
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night at Westminster; but on re- 
flection he forebore, supposing him 
to be entirely ignorant of their pre- 
sence in the church. 

“ Alas!” continued Sir Thomas, 
“if I have offended the king, let 
them punish me; but Rochester, 
what has he done? Devoid of 
ambition, occupied entirely with 
the duties of his bishopric, devot- 
ed to the king, at whose birth he 
attended, loved, esteemed by him, 
how can they suspect him of wish- 
ing to injure his beloved sovereign ? 
Master Cromwell, I beseech you in- 
tercede for him !” 

‘That prayer was very well under- 
stood by Cromwell, but he feigned 
not to hear it. He had not come 
to sympathize with, but rather to 
enjoy the sufferings of, a just man, 
one whom he still feared, although 
he had entirely supplanted him. 

“Sir Thomas,” he replied, “I 
cannot see why you supplicate me 
in behalf of the Bishop of Roch- 
ester, as though I were able to do 
anything in the matter. Justice is 
there, to be rendered to him, and 
to you also, if you prove that you 
are entirely innocent of this charge.” 

“Tn sooth,” said Sir Thomas, “ I 
swear to you that I know nothing 
about it. I have never considered 
it of sufficient importance to inves- 
tigate the character and veracity 
of that woman. I believe, and am 
very well convinced, that being the 
creatures and the children of God, 
in whom we exist and from whom 
we have received all things, he will 
sometimes, in his goodness, mani- 
fest his will to us by some extra- 
ordinary means and supernatural 
ways, and also that he can change 
or interrupt in a moment events 
of which he has himself marked 
out the course; but, at the same 
time, I believe that this truth can 
be abused either by weakness of 
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the mind, by error, or by folly. 
That woman, then, is perhaps guilty 
of no other crime than of having 
mistaken dreams for revelations; 
and if it is thus, I find that the 
more importance we give to trivial 
things, the more dangerous we make 
them, if in the beginning they were 
the cause of any inconvenience.” 

“That is true,” said Cromwell; 
“but the king is very much wroth, 
and intends that this woman and 
all those who have believed in her 
shall be punished.” 

“That alters the case,’ re- 
plied Sir Thomas; and he paus- 
ed thoughtfully. 

“ However,” said Cromwell, “there 
is a very sure way of conciliating 
his majesty, which is by praying 
my lady Anne to be your interces- 
sor. If you wish it, I will request her, 
in your name, to intercede with the 
king for the Bishop of Rochester.” 

“ Ah!’ said Sir Thomas. 

He felt as though Cromwell had 
thrust a dagger into his heart. He 
bowed his head and was unable to 
utter a word. To save his friend 
by condescending to a base action— 
he had not courage to accept the 
condition. 

“That is an assured way,” said 
Cromwell (and the vile wretch se- 
cretly applauded himself on the as- 
tute and skilful means he employed) 
— infallible; a word from her will 
suffice.” 

“No,” cried More, “no! The 
honor of my friend is as dear as my 
own. He would not will it.” 

“He would not will it!” replied 
Cromwell, in an_ ironical tone. 
“What! would you, then, consider 
yourselves dishonored because she 
had interceded for him?” 

“Ah! Cromwell,” cried Sir Tho- 
mas, regretting what he had said, 
“I implore you do not betray my 
situation !” 
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“TI am far from betraying you, 
sir, since I offer you a very sure 
and very simple means of remov- 
ing all that is dangerous in that 
situation. I can promise you that 
if you satisfy the king on this point, 
and if you testify that you accept 
and recognize him without any re- 
pugnance as supreme head of the 
church, not only will he pardon 
your fault, but he will overwhelm 
you with new favors.” 

On hearing this proposal Sir Tho- 
mas looked steadily at him. 

“Sir,” he said, “I thank you. I 
now understand what they ask of 
me, and why they have placed my 
name and that of my friend on the 
list of the accused, which, in reality, 
would not be able to reach or in- 
jure us. Now I have no longer 
any doubt. When will the trial 
begin ?” 

“What do you say ?” interrupted 
Cromwell. “ What! you refuse ?” 

“T refuse nothing,” said Sir Tho- 
mas modestly; “I only ask when 
the trial will take place, and when 
I must present myself at the bar.” 

“ But reflect on the wrong you 
do !” replied Cromwell. 

“IT have considered everything,” 
responded Sir Thomas. 

“ Ah! well, then, do as you please. 

To-morrow the commission 
will assemble in the Tower, and | 
very much fear, from your obstinacy, 
that you will remain there.” 

“In that event I will make my 
preparations to-night,” replied Sir 
Thomas. 

At that moment Margaret hur- 
riedly entered and announced sup- 
per. Cromwell took advantage of 
the occasion. He saw with great 
vexation the firmness of Sir Tho- 
mas, and, having promised the king 
that he would make him yield, he 
supposed the young girl would as- 
sist him in renewing the conference. 
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“ Damsel,” he said, inclining to- 
ward her, “I am glad you have 
come ; for, although you have treat- 
ed me but ill, I am here to ren- 
der an important service to your fa- 
ther. Persuade him, then, to listen 
to me, and not consent to separate 
himself from you, perhaps for ever!” 

“ My God!” cried Margaret, “ my 
father separate himself from us? 
What do you mean? Speak! what 
do you mean? With how many 
maledictions, then, do you. come 
prepared to strike our house ?” 

“To-morrow Sir Thomas is sum- 
moned to appear before the coun- 
cil. Let him promise to take the 
oath the king requires, and his life 
will be spared !” 

“Stop, sir!” cried Sir Thomas. 
“* My childyen are not in the habit 
of judging my conduct nor of det 
signating the path I should follow! 
Your pity is of the cruellest, sir! 
May God grant you a more sincere 
friend and a more genuine compas- 
sion than that you have offered me 
to-day! Go, Margaret ; go tell your 
mother I wait for her.” 

To this formal and decided ex- 
pression of her father’s will Mar- 
yaret dared not reply; she left the 
room, but felt that a fearful cala- 
mity had befallen her, of which she 
knew not yet the entire extent, and 
she descended slowly, pausing on 
each step of the stairway, wrapped 
in painful reflection. 

.Sir Thomas soon entered the hall 
with Cromwell, to whom he gave 
the first place at table, and who ac- 
cepted without remorse such cor- 
dial hospitality on the part of a 
man whom he had resolved to cor- 
‘pt or ruin entirely. 


When night was far advanced, 
znd Cromwell had departed from 
the abode into which he had enter- 
ed only to bring sorrow and deso- 
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lation, Sir Thomas returned to his 
cabinet, which he loved like an old 
servant whom we never regret so 
much as when it becomes necessary 
to part with him. He entered, with 
anxiety and sadness in his soul, and 
took his *accustomed seat; he put 
the light he carried in the same 
place where he had placed it for 
so many years, and from whence it 
had shone on so many vigils and 
so many good actions, and he logk- 
ed around him. 

“To-morrow,” he exclaimed, “ to- 
morrow I shall have to leave this 
abode where I have so long tended 
and seen my father die, where I 
have welcomed my first dear wife, 
where my children have been born! 

. When the swallow leaves her 
nest, she has a hope of returning to 
it again ; but I, can I indulge in that 
sweet delusion? Is it not certain 
that my ruin is resolved on, and 
that the king’s indignation means 
death? To-morrow, when the day 
shall have dawned, I must assume 
a cheerful countenance, a serene 
composure, and say to them: 
“Adieu, my cherished children! 
I will return very soon.’ I will 
return very soon! Shall I be able 
to utter words that are so foreign 
to my heart? And Margaret—Mar- 
garet will weep for me all the days 
of her life. I shall never behold 
her young children, nor bless them 
when for the first time their eyes 
are opened to the light of day, and 
I shall never hearthem try to repeat 
my name. Alas! why must it be 
that the king is annoyed at my 
breathing the air?—a man, too, 
confounded among a million of his 
subjects! Of what importance to 
him are the thoughts that lie hid- 
den in the bottom of my heart? 
Why, Lord,” he eried, raising his 
hands toward heaven, “ hast thou 
not stricken me from his memory, 
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and why hast thou suffered this 
prince of the earth to remember 
my name? Grant me an asylum 
where I may be able to finish out 
the days thou hast allotted me; 
the birds of the air find a shelter, 
the bears and ferocious feasts of 
the earth possess their dens, and 
no one comes to force them away! 
However, let thy will be done, and 
not mine.” 

More remained for a long time 
leaning on the table. He then 
arose and walked the floor to and 
fro. He moved from place to place 
in the room; for he would be there 
no more, if they should summon 
and compel him to cave for ever 
his modest and beloved abode. 

“They are all asleep,” he said. 
“T have consoled them. ‘They 
have seen Cromwell with me, but 
they have not suspected that he 
brought the death-warrant of their 
father. A few hours of peace still 


remain for them, and to-morrow— 
to-morrow they will weep and feel 
that I am no longer with them! 
My eyes will no more behold my 
beloved ones; I shall no more hear 


their voices. They will seek me, 
but they will find me no more on 
earth.” 

Here Sir Thomas was unable 
longer to contemplate with calm- 
ness the picture his imagination 
presented of the desolation and 
abandonment of his children. 
Looking around to be assured that 
he was entirely alone, he sank into 
a chair, and, bursting into tears, 
abandoned himself to the most bit- 
ter grief. 

For a long time he remained 
thus. At length he arose; seeing 
that the clock in his cabinet was 
about to strike the hour of midnight, 
he returned to his table. 

‘Taking up an enormous portfolio, 
he opened all the drawers. He 
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took out a great number of papers 
and divers packages of letters; 
some of the latter were letters writ- 
ten by Margaret when a child, and 
he had preserved them as souvenirs 
of the progress of her youthful 
intellect; others were from the 
Bishop of Rochester; the greater 
number concerned a multitude of 
persons who had claimed or still 
sought his counsel and advice, his 
good offices, to reconcile their fam- 
ilies, terminate their disputes, save 
them from dishonor, prevent their 
ruin by means of his credit and his 
money, and still more by the confi- 
dence and respect inspired in all 
by his virtues. 

He untied the letters and threw 
them into the fire, where they were 
immediately consumed; for he knew 
with whom he had to deal, and 
how the most innocent things, the 
most trivial acts, would be brought 
up and construed intocrimes against 
those who had held any intercours« 
with him. Those which concerned 
these persons he destroyed without 
regret; but when they 
entirely devoured by the flames, he 
turned with sadness to those ol 
Margaret and the Bishop of Roch- 
ester, and could not summon suffi- 
cient resolution to cast them into 
the fire. 

He looked at them and turned 
them over in his hands; they had 
given him so much pleasure! Those 
of his daughter had been dictated 
by the tenderest love; the virtues 
of his friend shone in every page of 
his, and proofs of attachment were 
inscribed upon every line, recalling 
the joys, the sorrows, and different 
events that had occurred during 
his entire life! 

“Come!” he said with bitterness, 
“when Margaret shall no longer 
have a father, who will then have 
any use for these letters? Who wil! 


had been 
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treasure them up? And thou, O 
my friend! No, we shall not remain 
separated; for, O my God! thou 
hast declared that he who giveth 
up that which he loves for thy 
sake shall find it again; and if 
man, thy creature, gives thee an 
atom, thou wilt return him an en- 
tire world. Have we not received 
all things from thee? And what 
thou takest from us for a moment, 
is it not to return it to us again in 
eternity ?” 

He cast the letters into the fire, 
but turned away that he might not 
see them consumed. He then ex- 
amined his book of accounts, and 
saw that they were correct. Be- 
sides, his estate was so small he 
found bat little difficulty in admin- 
istering it. After retiring from 
office he had divided his lands 
between his children, and each one 
of them knew the lot assigned her. 

When he had finished all that, he 
again began to walk the room, and 
went toward the window; the night 
was intensely dark and the heavens 
obscured bya mass of black clouds. 

“Weil! I have some time yet,” 
he said, and turned to sit down. 
‘Everything is arranged; Marga- 
ret will send my books. Now I 
am prepared to depart. It would 
seem that I am dead, and they 
come already to blot all traces 
of my existence from this place. 
Ah! how harrowing is the thought. 
My God! my courage fails. Help 
me, Lord! Animate bya breath of 
thy strength the weakness of thy 
servant; for I am the work of thy 
hands! Have mercy on me and 
succor me; for sorrow hath fallen 
upon me and I am utterly cast 
down !” 

As he pronounced these words 
he thought he heard a sigh; he 
paused to lister, but heard noth- 
ing more, and came to the conclu- 
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sion that his troubled imagination 
had deceived him. Again, how- 
ever, he heard a slight noise; he 
then arose and proceeded to listen 
at the door opening into the library. 
Opening it very softly, what was his 
surprise on seeing Margaret! Her 
back was turned towards him, and 
a lamp burned beside her. He 
perceived that she had taken a 
number of books from the shelves, 
as she had a pile of them around 
her, and was leaning earnestly over 
the one she was reading. So in- 
tently was she absorbed that she 
did not hear her father enter. He 
advanced slowly until he stood be- 
hind her chair, and saw that she 
was reading a book of jurisprudence 
written in Latin according to the 
general custom of the times, and 
which contained detailed reports 
of all the trials for high treason; 
her handkerchief was lying beside 
her, and it was saturated with her 
tears. Sir Thomas turned pale; 
he was obliged to rest his hand on 
the table, which groaned under his 
weight. 

Margaret turned around in alarm. 

“My father!” she cried, “here 
at this hour!” And she ran to 
him and folded her arms around 
him, while her tears began to flow 
afresh. 

“ Margaret, what do you here ?” 
he asked as he sank into a chair. 

“My father, my father!” Sho 
burst into a torrent of tears, and 
could say no more. 

“T thought you slept,” she added. 

“Margaret, you should be in 
bed!” said Sir Thomas, endeavor 
ing to control his feelings. 

She fell_on her knees before him, 
and, burying her face in her hands, 
sobbed aloud; her hair, loosened 
from its fastening, hung in dis- 
hevelled masses down to her feet. 

* Margaret, you are weak!” said 
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More in an altered voice. “Is 
this the fruit of the lessons I have 
given you?” 

“Dare you, then, say that I am 
weak, and reproach me because I 
weep for my father?” she replied, 
raising her head haughtily. “Do you 
no longer remember that I have 
never Known a mother’s love, and 
that, since the day I left my cradle, 
you alone have directed all my 
movements, that in you alone have 
been centred all my affections, and 
to you have I always confided the 
most secret thoughts of my heart? 
You say that I am weak, when not 
a word of complaint has escaped 
my lips, when I have concealed my 
tears, weeping in the darkness of 
night, and when I have sat at table 
face to face with your executioner !”” 

“ Margaret, my Margaret!” cried 
Sir Thomas; and he bowed his 
head on the shoulder of the child 
he so cherished, and pressed her to 
his bosom. 

“Have I asked you,” she con- 
tinued, turning away from him, 
“what you would do to escape from 
these tigers thirsting for blood? 
Have I advised you to recoil before 
them and lick the prints of their 
feet? No; I have come in silence 
to take counsel of the dead, some 
advice as to the crimes of the hu- 
man race, because I have thought 
you would conceal your secret in 
your heart, and I would not be ad- 
mitted to share it; that you would 
tell me what you did not believe, 
and I would not receive the truth 
from you. The truth!” she cried 
vehemently, and with a strength 
only lent her by excitement and 
suffering. “Iknow it now! I know, 
I feel, | have found out that very 
soon I shall see you no more; that 
I shall be alone upon the earth 
where I have found such joy and 
happiness in existing; that nothing 
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will remain to me, and the future 
will be to me without a hope, and 
darkened for ever !” 

“ Margaret,” said Sir Thomas, 
“ have compassion on your father!” 

She then said no more, and they 
sat in silence, she with her arms 
clasped around his neck. She wept, 
and the tears continued to course 
slowly down her cheeks, whilst the 
lamp she had brougitt cast a feeble 
glimmer of light throughout the 
lengthy apartment, and over the 
rows of books arranged on the 
shelves; and thus the hours fled 
rapidly toward the fatal moment 
which she saw advancing with an 
agony indescribable. 

O wicked and voluptuous prince ! 
raise your head from your bed of 
down, draw aside the triple drape- 
ries of siik and gold that surround 
you; for your crimes keep vigil 
around yeur couch, and the justice 
of God numbers every tear you have 
caused to be shed! Far better would 
it be for you to sleep on an infected 
dunghill, in some obscure retreat ; 
that your limbs, weary with toil 
and the heat of the mid-day sun, 
should tremble beneath the frosts 
of night, and that your hands were 
pure and free from iniquity in the 
presence of the most high God; for 
we cannot believe that man op- 
presses man without justice being 
meted out to him, or that the weak 
shall remain the prey of the strong 
The day will come when a terribl: 
vengeance shall fall upon the head 
of the impious, and he will see ar- 
rayed before him all the crime 
he has committed. Then shall h: 
cry aloud: “ Why have I ever lived, 
and why has my mother ever born 
me in her womb?” But light thet 


will no longer be measured, night 
will have disappeared, century will 
no more follow century, and time 
shall be no more. 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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A PROTESTANT BISHOP ON CONFESSION. 


BY A CATHOLIC LAYMAN, 


Bisuop ATKINSON, of North Caro- 
lina, in a “Charge” to the clergy of 
his diocese, took occasion to inveigh 
against auricular confession. To 
this Bishop Gibbons replied. The 
Protestant prelate now appears in 
“A Defence,” the purport of which 
we propose here to examine. Omit- 
ting any comment on the personal 
retort, we make our first quotation 
from the eighth page of this pam- 
phlet : 

“To object to the power of the 
priest to forgive sins is, according 
to this [the Roman Catholic] view, 
equivalent to objecting to the power 
of Christ to forgive sins. Is this tobe 
maintained? Is this true?” Since 
to doubt Christ’s declaration is to 
call his power in question, we affirm 
that this zs true and is to be main- 
tained. If the words of Christ are 
fallible, it must follow that he 
who spoke them is also fallible. 
“Whose sins ye shall forgive they 
are forgiven,” and “ Whatsoever ye 
shall loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven”: Falsify these state- 
ments, and we make God a liar. 
Of the exercise of this power St. 
Paul says to the Corinthians: “If I 
forgave any, for your sakes forgave I 
it, in the Jerson of Christ”; and in 
condemning the incestuous Corin- 
thian he judges him “with the 
power of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Now, if St. Paul was indeed acting 
with the power of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and in his Jerson, his abso- 
lution and condemnation were iden- 
tical with Christ’s. If not, his arro- 
gations were blasphemous and vain. 


But Bishop Atkinson asserts that 
“ priestly absolution and the abso- 
lution of Christ are two entirely dis- 
tinct things,” because the priest can- 
not have God’s infallible knowledge 
of the state of the soul, on which 
condition forgiveness depends, 
Here is a confounding of things 
wholly different—the power of ab- 
solution, and knowledge infallible. 
Forgiveness dees depend upon the 
state of the soul, and, whether it be 
Christ or one of his ambassadors 
pronouncing absolution, the condi- 
tions requisite are absolutely one. 
Nor Christ nor his priest can par- 
don the impenitent; but infallible 
knowledge of the state of the soul 
affects in no way the power of abso- 
lution. God reveals to any man 
his own soul’s condition, but to no 
man is given the power of self-ab- 
solution. So, also, he grants the 
power of absolution apart from 
the gift of infallible knowledge. 
The things are distinct and separate 
from each other. The latter of 
these powers our Lord alone pos- 
sesses, but he seems not unfre- 
quently, in the exercise of his min- 
istry, to have purposely excluded * 
all its influence over the former, to 
teach us that the two have no ne- 
cessary dependence. ‘Thus, he in- 
vests St. Peter with the power of 
the keys a short time before the 
fall of that apostle, and administers 
to Judas the clean Bread of An- 
gels when he knows him to be a 
devil. Could a priest’s want of in- 
sight have results more appalling ? 
But Bishop Atkinson here proposes 
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a method most ingenious for testing 
priestly power, a “ practical test” 
to be applied as follows: “When 
the power of Christ to forgive sins 
was deubted, he wrought a miracle 
to prove it, and thereby silenced the 
cainsayers. When the power of 
the priest to forgive sins is doubted, 
as it very frequently and very seri- 
ously is, can he work a miracle to 
demonstrate it ?” 

To demand a miracle in the sac- 
rament of penance as a “ practical 
test” of sacerdotal power is also to 
require it in every other sacrament 
and sacerdotal function. Has Bi- 
shop Atkinson tested by this rule 
his baptisms, confirmations, com- 
munions, and, first of all, his or- 
ders? <A “practical test” is of 
general application. When a child 
is baptized, the Episcopal clergy- 
man thus speaks to the sponsors: 
“Seeing now, dearly beloved breth- 
ren, that this child is regenerate 
and grafted into Christ’s church, 
iet us give thanks unto Almighty 
God for these benefits.” Here, 
should his “practical test” be de- 
manded to verify this statement, 
could the bishop produce it? Again, 
at the end of a marriage he says: 
“7 pronounce you man and wife,” 
and “Whom God hath joined to- 
gether let no man put asunder.” Is 
the clergyman then God? Else 
whence this change from first to 
third person ? 

How far, we are asked, in the 
judgment of a “thorough-going 
Roman Catholic’-—one who is 
blind enough to take God at his 
word, while all the world smiles 
at his childish credulity—does the 
priest’s power of absolution actually 
extend? In the ordination sérvice 
of the Episcopalian Prayer-Book 
stands this Catholic formula: 

** Receive the Holy Ghost for the office 
and work of a priest in the church of 
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God, now committed unto thee by the 
imposition of our hands. Whose sins 
thou dost forgive, they are forgiven ; and 
whose sins thou dost retain, they are re- 
tained. And be thou a faithful dispen- 
ser of the word of God and of his holy 
sacraments ; in the name of the. Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” 


Now, the Catholic believes the 
church means what she affirms; that 
the literal declaration is the literal 
truth, since God himself spake it. 
He therefore receives the priest in 
Christ’s person, believing that the 
sins which he remits are remitted. 
But he knows the conditions upon 
which depends his cure when he 
seeks divine remedies. He knows 
that Christ himself cannot pardon 
the impenitent, and that the humble 
priest is not greater than his Master; 
but, upon the same conditions that 
the Son of God required, he believes 
the priest’s decision must be ratified 
in heaven. He remembers, too, the 
promises vouchsafed to those re- 
ceiving, and the overwhelming curse 
pronounced on those rejecting, the 
messenger of Christ—a judgment 
more dread than that on Tyre and 
Sidon. 

Though Bishop Atkinson denoun- 
ces auricular confession, we are not 
to understand that he opposes all 
confession. Nay, he deems it some- 
times salutary, “sometimes even ob- 
ligatory, from the ignorance and 
doubts of the penitent, from the 
enormity of his crime, from his con- 
sequent tendency to despair. But 
it is a drastic medicine, not to be ta- 
ken regularly, for thus taken it en- 
feebles the patient.” Does Bishop 
Atkinson really mean to tell us that 
a state of too great sanctity is one 
to be discouraged? that some d7/ 
of jmperfection is essential to the 
health of the moral constitution ? 
and that this the drastic medicine 
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would too thoroughly remove? If 
not, what does he mean? Did he 
look upon confession as a wicked 
‘imposition, we could readily com- 
prehend his aversion to its practice ; 
but this he denies, directing his at- 
tacks against auricular confession, 
which by the Council of Trent is 
thus defined: “A confession of all 
mortal sins, however secret, with all 
their circumstances, to a priest, in se- 
cret.” Here the bishop shudders 
—that secret. mortal sins, with their 
attendant circumstances, should be 
matter of confession, and to a priest, 
in secret! ‘To commit them in broad 
daylight would not be half so terri- 
ble! Confessing them in secre? is 
that which most appalls him, Such, 
he gravely tells us, is not the rightful 
mode. ‘The proper thing to use is 
a very mild dilution of this potent, 
drastic medicine—something that 
will soothe and lull the troubled 
conscience, not purge it of its guilt, 
To support his strong assertions, he 
appeals to Holy Scripture and to 
the early fathers. Here we have a 
long quotation from a work of Bi- 
shop Hopkins. From this we learn 
that “the apostles exercised their 
office of remitting or retaining sins; 
for the sins of those whom fthev 
thought fit (mark well the restriction) 
were remitted in baptism, while the 
sins of those whom ‘they judged unfit 
were retained.” Again: “ ‘These in- 
spired men required repentance to- 
wards God and faith towards our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and then admin- 
istered baptism for the remission of 
sins to those whom they judged to be 
truly penitent.” In a word, they 
acted always in accordance with 
their judgment. Now, the basis of 
sound judgment is a thorough un- 
derstanding of the cause to be ad- 
judged, and without this understand- 
ing there can be no prudent judg- 
ment. Were our Lord’s apostles 
VOL. XXIII.——53 
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gods who could read man’s secret 
conscience? And if not, how could 
they know the matter they were 
judging, or give a righteous judgment 
until they knew the matter? And 
just here we would ask, What con- 
stitutes matter, if not mortal sins ? 
Not venial sins, surely; for these no 
Roman Catholic is called upon to 
mention. 

But why, some one may ask, must 
particulars be stated in making a 
confession? and what is your author- 
ity for the secrecy observed? ‘lo 
this we ask in turn, If a sin be strip- 
ped of its aggravating circumstances, 
will any man maintain that it is 
honestly confessed? and since God 
does not require us to confess our 
sins in public, should his faithful 
representative demand more of the 
penitent? Yet it is to these condi- 
tions that the bishop makes objec- 
tion, and thus his “drastic medi- 
cine” is a talent in a napkin, a use- 
less, dormant power. not intended to 
be exercised. But what says the 
Church of England on this subject 
of confession? According to the 
bishop, she has left it “strictly vol- 
untary”’; but in her Visitation of 
the Sick we find this rubric: “Here 
shall the sick man be moved to 
make a special confession of his 
sins, if he feel his conscience trou- 
bled with any weighty matter. After 
which confession the priest shall ab- 
solve him (if he humbly and heartily 
desire it) after this sort: 

“*QOur Lord Jesus Christ, who 
hath left power to his church to 
absolve all sinners who truly repent 
and believe in him, of his great 
mercy forgive thee thine offences; 
and by his authority committed to 
me I absolve thee from thy sins."’ 
“ Here shail the sick man be mov- 
ed to make confession.” Is it left 
so “ strictly voluntary ” as the bishop 
has declared it? And why now 
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to the sick man does the church 
propose confession, when in the 
time of health she never urged it 
on him? Is he now in a condition 
for this strange and stern require- 
ment? But Bishop Atkinson would 
say: “ It is only weighty matter he is 
called upon to tell.” Are not secret 
mortal sins the weights that now 
oppress him? And why is he ex- 
hUited to a special declaration? Is 
it not that death is near? But who 
is he that reckons the number of 
his days, and can certify unerringly 
how long he has to live? The thief 
in the flight does not warn us of 
his coming. Behoves it not, there- 
fore, that we live as dying men, lest, 
in an hour we think vot, the Son 
of Man should come? If so, the ru- 
bric cited is appropriate to all. Thus, 
in his own communion, Bishop At- 
kinson will find that special confes- 
sion to a priest is recommended, 
and that this confession has all that 
constitutes auricular, except the 
bond of secrecy which silences the 
priest. This is left to his honor or 
personal discretion, untrammelled 
by all vows. But the bishop fur- 
ther tells us he himself has heard 
confessions “which, if divulged, 
would not only have caused shame 
and anguish, but very probably have 
caused bloodshed — confessions,” 
he continues, “ which I keep as sa- 
credly as any Roman Catholic can 
those made to him.” ‘This, in our 
humble judgment, seems to border 
on auricular. 

We come now to the question of 
doctrinal development—a process, as 
the bishop thinks, for hatching any 
novelty that priestcraft may devise. 
To this system he attributes auri- 
cular confession, which, according 
to his reckoning, was first imposed 
upon the church by Innocent ITI. 
at the Fourth Lateran Council, in 


1215. “And that this,” says he, 
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“to the extent to which it was tnen 
“carried, was a novelty in the church, 
is apparent from the tenor of the 
canon itself; for it requires that it 
shall be often read publicly in the 
church, so that none may plead ig- 
norant of the case.” In the Book 
of Common Prayer, at the baptis- 
mal office, appears the following 
rubric: “The minister of every 
parish shall often admonish the people 
that they defer not the baptism 
of their children,” etc. Here, in- 
structed by Bishop Atkinson, we 
learn, to our amazement, that the 
baptism of infants at a very tender 
age was first known in England 
after the Reformation, when this 
rubric was inserted. By his own 
line of argument we are forced to 
this conclusion : Had it not been a 
novelty, what need of this injunc- 
tion? But, returning to our sub- 
ject, does Bishop Atkinson forget 
that there existed heresies defore 
the thirteenth century, and that 
their watchword, like his own, was 
“Purity of Faith”? All remnants 
of these sects, of however ancient 
origin, are in unity with us upon 
this point of doctrine. ‘To the Pro- 
testants alone belongs the honor of 
rejecting it, and hence they stand 
at variance, not only with the Pepe, 
but with the rest of Christendom. 
With regard to the new dogmas 
that have lately been defined, as 
Moehler well expresses it, our unity 
of doctrine is in sudstance, not in 
form. As the Infant in the manger 
and the Victim on the cross, iden- 
tical in substance, were yet unlike 
in form, so also truth, in broader 
light, assumes more striking aspect. 
Calculus is but a form of primary 
arithmetic. As in the natural or- 
der, so in the order spiritual, de- 
velopment is but the pulse of vigor 
and vitality. Even in the life of 
heaven itself they go “ from strength 
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to strength.” The loftiest branches 
of the oak were once within the 
acorn; nor could they have devel- 
oped save as they there existed. 

Thus, to a grain of mustard-seed 
our Lord compared the church, and 
to the mite of leaven that leavened 
the whole lump. She is “ the pillar 
and the ground of truth,” which if 
once shaken, truth itself must fall. 
fo her alone is man responsible, 
since God commissioned her to 
teach the world and bring all men 
to knowledge of his truth. To her 
St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine 
bowed; to her St. Ambrose and St. 
Bernard yielded entire submission. 
Like Bossuet and Fénelon, the doc- 
tors of all ages—whatever their con- 
tentions and discussions, however 
wide their difference of opinion— 
have ever looked to Rome, and 
sought her final judgment as the 
decree of God. 

Bishop Gibbons, in reply to the 
“Charge” of Bishop Atkinson, re- 
marked the contradictory doctrines 
that prevail in the Anglican com- 
munion with regard to confession ; 
some execrating it as a Romish in- 
novation, while others, holding ten- 
ets identical with ours, preach and 
practise its observance as a sacra- 
ment of Christ. Bishop Atkinson 
professes to discover a parallel to 
this in the various opinions of the 
Catholic theologians with respect to 
the limits of the Pope’s infalli- 
bility. Let us see upon what 
grounds he establishes compari- 
son, and how far the compari- 
son is supported. Papal Infallibil- 
ity is a dogma of the church, an ar- 
ticle of faith, to be by all accepted 
under the last penalty of excommu- 
nication. With the Protestant the 
force of this dogma is experienced, 
not, indeed, as to the Pope, but 
with regard to Holy Scripture, 
which, as the word of God, he 
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must hold to be infallible. Now, 
the general truth that the Bible is 
infallible the Catholic and Protes.- 
tant both equally maintain. ‘To 
doubt it would be heresy. But ad- 
mitting, as we do, the general pro- 
position, how many minor difieren- 
ces remain to be adjusted! The 
Catholic believes that the chureh 
alone is ‘able to interpret Holy 
Scripture, and that without her 
guidance men may wrest God’s 
very word unto their own de- 
struction; that the written Word 
requires some infallible interpreter 
before we can rely upon its mean- 
ing as infallible, since the Scrip- 
tures, though infallible, inspire not 
every reader with their own infalli- 
bility. But the common run of 
Protestants receive their Holy Bible 
as if it had been printed and hand- 
ed down from heaven in the lan- 
guage, form, and binding with which 
they are familiar. They forget that 
after ail, it is a mere translation 
and as liable to corruption as an) 
other text in the hands of a trans 
lator. The Pope they think pre- 
sumptuous; the printer and trans- 
lator infallible. But even here be- 
lievers may hold diverse opinions 
with integrity of faith. “ How far,” 
one may ask, “extends infallibil- 
ity ? Is it only in the spirit, or in 
the letter also? ‘Unless a man 
hate his father and his mother he 
cannot be my disciple.’ ‘If ye 
shall ask anything in my name, I 
will do it.’ With what exact re- 
striction are these words to be 
received? Can errors typographi- 
cal, misrenderinys, etc., affect in 
any way the truth of the infalli- 
ble? Are all the dates and num- 
bers, in their common acceptation, 
infallibly correct? Does inspira- 
tion equally pervade the whole Bi- 
ble, the Old and New Testaments ? 
How must we understand St. Paul’s 
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teaching by command and teach- 
ing. by permission? Was he in 
each infallible?” All these ques- 
tions might arise among sincere be- 
lievers holding the general truth 
that the Scriptures are infallible. 
As we have before observed, Papal 
Infallibility is an established dogma, 
an article of faith, and the ques- 
tions now at issue among Catholic 
theologians are precisely of the na- 
ture of those among all Protes- 
tants with regard to Holy Scrip- 
ture. When a definition of a dog- 
ma of faith has been promulgated 
to the universal church, it is ac- 
knowledged as infallible by all; 
but the Pope sometimes teaches in 
a less determined species, and then 
only can even the most lax theolo- 
gians raise the question how far 
his teaching binds. Are disputes 
among the Anglicans analogous to 
these? Bishop Atkinson would 
stickle for his sacerdotal charac- 
ter; Bishop Whittle, of Virginia, 
would hoot the very notion. At 
Mount Calvary, in Baltimore, a 
child becomes regenerate in the 
sacrament of baptism ; at St. Peter's, 
five squares distant, no such change 
can be effected. At the former 
Mass is said and the Sacred Host 
is worshipped; at the latter the 
Host is bread, and to worship it is 
idolatry. For whether it be bread 
or the golden calf adored, such 
worship is idolatrous. And if the 
Host be Christ, zof to worship is 
denial of our Blessed Lord’s Di- 
vinity. 

Are the Quaker and the Mormon 
more at variance in faith? But Bi- 
shop Atkinson interrupts us. “I 
am not the church,” he says, “nor 
is Bishop Whittle, nor the pastors 
of the churches to which you have 
referred.” Be it granted; but we 
ask, then, What ¢s your church’s 
teaching? Surely, one of you is 
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wrong, and has the church no voice 
to decide the question for us? Can 
idolatry be taught in her commu- 
nion with impunity? For, in Dr. 
Gramnici’s judgment, this is Mr. 
Richie’s crime: the worship of the 
creature instead of the Creator. It 
is too true. All that the Church of 
England boasts is /atttude of doc- 
trine. She has no power of utter- 
ance to define or to condemn. 
The wranglings of her children 
have silenced her for ever.’ The 
enormities of Darwin, if they threat- 
ened, could not rouse, her ; nor, rous- 
ed, has she the unity to utter an 
anathema. 

Having noticed many points on 
which we differ from Bishop Atkin- 
son, in conclusion we remark one 
on which we quite agree. This is 
when, speaking of St. Bernard, he 
styles him “the great saint.” But 


the question upon which he ap- 
peals to this great father is hardly 


one on which we hoped to find the 
bishop laudatory. Having chosen 
him, however, to plead his cause 
against ws, we needs must think that 
he supports his advocate, and holds 
him orthodox, at least, upon the 
point at issue—the Immaculate 
Conception. Let us hear what St. 
Bernard has to offer on this point. 
“Thou art that chosen Lady,’: says 
he, “in whom our Lord found re- 
pose, and in whom he has deposit- 
ed all his treasures without mea- 
sure. Hence the whole world, O 
my most holy Lady! honors thy 
chaste womb as the temple of God, 
in which the salvation of the world 
began. ‘Thou, O great Mother of 
God! art the enclosed garden into 
which the hand of a sinner never 
entered to gather its flowers. Thou 
art the paradise of God; from thee 
issued forth the fountain of living 
water that irrigates the whole 
world. The day on which thou 
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camest into the world can indeed 
be called a day of salvation, a day 
of grace. Thou art fair as the 
moon; the moon illumines the night 
with the light it receives from the 
sun, and thou enlightenest our dark- 
ness with the splendor of thy vir- 
tues. But thou art fairer than the 
moon; for in thee there is neither 
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spot nor shadow. ‘Thou art bright 
as the sun—I mean as that Sun 
which created the world. He was 
chosen amongst all men, and thou 
wast chosen amongst all women. 
O sweet, O great, O all-amiable 
Mary! no tongue can pronounce 
thy name but thou inflamest it with 
love.” 
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It was rather cold and frosty in 
the early January morning as we 
rode eastward from Otter Creek to 
the Kiowa and Comanche reserva- 
tion, in the Indian Territory. ‘To- 
ward noon, however, the sun came 
out, brilliant and warm. The ef- 
fect on the transparent covering of 
the trees and shrubs was dazzlingly 
beautiful. Some were encased in a 
bright armor, cunningly kinked in 
chains of crescents. I detached a 
perfect “ ice-plant,” with every curve 
of the stem, every nerve of the 
leaves, taken in ice. ‘The humblest 
weeds on the prairie sparkled with 
frosty diamonds. But as. the sun 
grew warmer they began to bend 
under their gorgeous burdens, as if 
wearied by their splendor, like tired 
beauties after a ball. 

In the afternoon the weather was 
as clear and balmy as on a day in 
June. Our way lay through the 
most beautiful part of the Indian 
Territory. We skirted the southern 
slopes of the Wichita Mountains. 
‘These, as if in honor of our coming, 
exhibited all their jewelry in its 
brightest lustre. Down their dark 
slopes ran shining streams, like 
chains of silver adorning their 
broad breasts. Stones of gray and 
yellow and green and purple were 


heaped together in distracting pro- 
fusion, the whole seen through the 
most surpassingly tender of violet 
tints, too delicate to be compared 
to the filmiest marriage-morning 
lace. As we proceeded the country 
became more and more diver- 
sified. Upland and vale succeed- 
ed each other in delightful variety. 
Beautiful glens, wooded slopes, bold 
mountain-crests, filled the landscape. 
The day had become warm enough 
to free the babble of the scores of 
pretty little streams that flow into 
the Cache. We. rode through 
groves of mesquite and forests of 
oaks. The long, straight paths 
through the oak-woods made one. 
think of the long alleys of Versailles. 
We pass along the Main Cache; 
the scenery-is ravishing. To the 
right flows the stream. It is thick- 
ly wooded ; and through the English 
effect, produced by the smoke of a 
prairie, fire in the far distance, it 
brings back the memory of a rail- 
road glimpse of the line of Windsor 
Forest. Occasional circles of oaks 
in the midst of noble stretches of 
upland render ‘more striking the 
likeness to the park scenery of old 
England. ‘To the left are the 
mountains. They qctually furnish 
the luxury of rocks, covered with 
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moss and mould as green as you 
could see upon Irish ruins. What 
a joy was the spectacle of so lovely 
a region to our eyes, that had been 
starved for months on sand-hills 
and treeless deserts ! 

We passed hundreds of lovely 
sites for cottages, in pleasant nooks, 
sheltered from all cold winds by 
wooded slopes that opened towards 
the south and bounded semi-circu- 
lar vales of marvellous fertility. 
Indeed, in beauty of scenery and in 
richness of soil I think this portion 
of the Indian Territory may be 
considered the garden of the west- 
ern world. 

But, alas! nothing earthly is 
perfect. The brightest prospect 
has its shadow. Over this seem- 
ing paradise, where you can see in 
a day’s journey the loveliest charac- 
teristics of the most favored climes, 
malaria spreads its black and bale- 
ful wings. 

I visited the reservation of the 
Kiowas and Comanches soon after 
it was entered by one of the expe- 
ditions that operated against the 
hostile bands of these Indians and 
of the Cheyennes in the winter of 
187-. This force had driven in a 
number of Kiowas and Comanches 
It was a close race between the 
troops and the Indians. But the 
latter, having the great advantage 
of the start, throwing away all im- 
pedimenta, leaving their line of 
flight marked by abandoned lodges, 
lodge-poles, ponies, cooking uten- 
sils, etc., had won the race by a few 
hours only, and surrendered not a 
moment too soon. I wanted to see 
all I could see of Indians while 
opportunity offered. I visited the 
commanding officer of the adjoin- 
ing military post, and made known 
to him my wishes. He received 
me with great courtesy and kind- 
ness, placed a vehicle at my dispo- 
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sal, and instructed his interpreter to 
accompany me through the Indian 
camps. The Indians had pitched 
their /epies in the timbered bottoms 
along the streams for several miles 
around the fort. 

‘The interpreter was an “ old In- 
dian man.” I found him intelligent 
and polite. He had evidently been 
well brought up and fairly educat- 
ed. His language was generally 
good ; and when he indulged, occa- 
sionally, in a graphic, frontier mode 
of expression, it was easy to see that 
this was an after-graft, though not 
the less apt and piquant on that 
account. The Indians on the re- 
servation were divided into two 
great classes, those under civil and 
those under military control. The 
former were under charge of the 
agent; the latter under that of the 
commander of the fort. These 
were again subdivided into the 
incarcerated, the enrolled, and the 
paroled (pronounced by the em- 
ployees of the pest and reservation, 
pay-rolled). 

The imprisoned were again sub- 
divided into two classes: the more 
guilty and dangerous, who were 
placed in irons and confined under 
strict surveillance in the post guard- 
house; and the Indians of less 
note and guilt, who were in confine- 
ment, but not inirons. Of the first 
the principal was White Horse, a 
Kiowa chief, a murderer, ravisher, 
and as great a general scoundrel as 
could be found in any tribe. These 
really “ bad Indians ” did not num- 
ber more than half a dozen. ‘The 
Comanches and Kiowas belonging 
to the second subdivision were 
confined within the walls of an ex- 
tensive but unfinished stone build- 
ing, intended for an ice-house, one 
hundred and fifty feet by forty. 
They numbered about a hundred 
and twenty. 
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I told the interpreter I should 
like to begin by a visit to White 
Horse. 

“Then,” said he, “we shall have 
to see the officer of the day; for the 
sergeant of the guard has orders 
to let no one visit White Horse 
without special instructions.” 

Two old squaws, evidently in 
great distress, now came up to the 
interpreter,and, having shaken hands 
with him, began to talk to him with 
great eagerness. 

“You're in luck,” said the inter- 
preter to me. “ These are two of 
his mothers who want permission to 
see him.” 

“Two of his mothers!” I exclaim- 
ed. “How many mothers has he, 
for heaven’s sake ?” 

“Only one regular one,” he re- 
plied, laughing. “ The other is his 
aunt; but among these Indians 
the aunts also call themselves mo- 
thers.” 

Accompanied by the two squaws, 
we went to seek the officer of the 
day. We soon found him. He 
was a tall, fine-looking, genial, im- 
pulsive Kentuckian, a cavalry of- 
ficer. He went with us to the 
guard-house. He first took the 
interpreter and myself. into the 
prison-room where White Horse’s 
five companions were confined. 
They looked greatly dispirited. 
They all shook hands with us with 
great warmth. I noticed the eager- 
ness of the last hand-shaker, who 
seemed to fear that we might leave 
the cell before he had gone through 
the ceremony with each of us. Poor 
wretches! I presume they thought 
their hour was nearly come, and, 
like drowning men, they grasped 
even at the semblance of straws. 
They evidently had some rough 
idea of “ making interest ” with the 
victor “pale-faces” in a forlorn 
hope for pardon. They were effu- 
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sive in their manifestations of friend- 
ship for the officer, who, with his 
revolver in his belt and his long 
cavalry sabre clanking at his heels, 
represented Force to them. Force 
is something Indians understand, 
and they respect its emblems. In- 
deed, most of them have been af- 
forded but poor opportunities to 
understand anything else. 

The officer then conducted us to 
a private room, into which he or- 
dered White Horse to be brought. 
A clanking of chains was heard 
along the corridor, and White 
Horse, doubly ironed, stood in the 
door-way. He entered, not with- 
out a certain untutored majesty of 
gait, maugre his irons. He put out 
his manacled hands, and energeti- 
cally went through the ceremony of 
hand-shaking, beginning with the 
officer of the day, and giving him 
an extra shake at the end. 

White Horse was a large, power- 
ful Indian. He wore a dark-col- 
ored blanket which covered his en- 
tire person. I could discern no in- 
dications of ferocity ir his counte- 
nance. His face, on the contrary, 
had rather what I should call a 
Chadband cast. His flesh seemed 
soft, oily, and “ puffy.” 

White Horse’s mother and aunt 
were now permitted to enter. ‘The 
mother rushed to her son, threw 
her arms around him, kissed him 
on both cheeks, while the tears 
rolled down her face; but she ut- 
tered not aword. The aunt kissed 
him in like manner. White Horse 
submitted to their embraces, but 
made no motion of responding af- 
fection. He seemed a little ner- 
vous under their caresses, and pro- 
bably under our observation. ‘The 
mother took hold of his chain, look- 
ed at it for a moment, and then 
came another paroxysm of silent 
grief, revealing itself in tears alone. 
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They sat on a rough wooden bench, 
White Horse in the centre, his mo- 
ther on his right, his aunt on the 
left, each holding one of his hands 
in both of hers. White Horse ut- 
tered no sound; no gesture be- 
trayed any emotion, yet I thought 
I could detect a moistening of the 
eye. This made me feel that I had 
no business there, gazing on his 
grief and that of the poor Indian 
women. I suppose I ought to be 
ashamed to say it; but the truth 
must be told, and I must confess 
that, villain as he was, I could not 
help feeling for him. Of course it 
was a weakness, but I am miserably 
weak in such matters. I believe I 
should have pleaded for mercy to- 
wards him, though he showed little 
mercy to others. There are few 
human beings who do not, at some 
time in their lives, need mercy 
shown them; and when they them- 
selves cry out for it, it must be 
a great consolation to them to re- 
flect, as they look back, that they, 
in their time, have not been deaf to 
the cries of others. 

I signified a wish to withdraw, 
and left, accompanied by the officer 
and the interpreter. Before we were 
permitted to depart, however, we 
had to shake hands with White 
Horse and the two squaws. ‘The 
women looked at us with an ap- 
pealing expression, as if, in their 
poor, simple minds, they thought it 
possible that, in some way or other, 
we might have an influence on the 
fate of the son. 

We next visited the unfinished 
building in which the one hundred 
and twenty lesser Indian criminals 
were confined. ‘They were bestow- 
ed in a sufficiently comfortable man- 
ner. Common tents were ranged 
along the walls, and there were fires 
burning at proper distances down 
the centre of the building. The oc- 
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cupants of the tents were mostly en- 
gaged in gambling with monte cards 
and in various other ways. Your 
Indian is unfortunately “a born 
gambler.” They quitted their play, 
however, and crowded around us, 
eager to shake hands with us, and 
uttering the Indian monosyllabic 
expression of satisfaction, which 
sounds as if written “how.” This 
hand-shaking took some time, as 
every Indian insisted on going 
through the ceremony. When I 
supposed I had shaken my way 
through the crowd, I was touched 
on the arm, and, turning, met a face 
which was evidently not that of an 
Indian, though its owner was garb- 
ed in Indian guise. He put out 
his hand, saying “how” in the 
usual way. I said to him in rather 
“Brummagem” Spanish that he 
was not an “ Indio.” 

He shook his head and replied: 
“Mo.” 

“ Mejicano ?” I asked. 

“Si,” he replied with a broad 
grin. 

The other Indians crowded around 
us, laughing and nodding their heads, 
ejaculating: “Mejicano! How! 
how!” and turning towards each 
other with gestures of wonder or 
admiration (exactly as I have seen 
the chorus do at the Italian opera). 
This was no doubt done with a 
rude idea of flattering me on 
my perspicacity. There are worse 
judges of human nature than the 
untutored Indian. I suppose there 
is very little doubt that, had I any 
power over their fate, the compli- 
ment would not have been thrown 
away on me, or on most men for 
that matter. 

Of course they wanted tobacco, 
and we gave them what we had 
about us. They had a good deal 
to say to the interpreter. Every 
ene had some little grievance to 
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complain of or want to be satis- 
fied. At length, after some more 
hand-shaking, we escaped from 
them. 

On leaving the prison-house we 
learned that we should not find the 
principal Indians in their camps un- 
til later in the day, as they were 
then collecting in the commanding 
officer’s office to talk about sending 
a party to find some of the Chey- 
ennes, who, having been driven 
from the brakes of the Staked 
Plains, were supposed to have 
gone to southern New Mexico. 
‘The interpreter said I should have 
a good opportunity to see the 
“head men” there; we could visit 
the camps afterwards. To the of- 
fice we went, and found there 
about fifteen or twenty chiefs, 
among them Little Crow and 
Kicking Bird, the head chief of 
the Kiowas. If ever there were a 
good Indian—and there are many 
very honest people west of the 
Mississippi who think that no live 
Indian can be good—I think Kick- 
ing Bird was a good Indian. Dur- 
ing the recent troubles he never 
left his reservation, was constant in 
using his influence in favor of the 
whites, and never wavered in his 
fidelity to the government. 

He was a fine-looking Indian, 
and had as winning a countenance 
as I have looked upon anywhere. 
The expression of his eyes was 
remarkably soft and_ pleasing. 
There was a quiet, natural dig- 
nity in his manners, tempered by 
great natural grace. I was taken 
by his appearance from the first, 
and shook hands with him with 
pleasure and sincerity, which was 
not the case on every occasion of 
hand-shaking that morning. Kick- 
ing Bird, as nearly as one can judge 
an Indian’s age (an Indian is gen- 
erally as great a chronological diffi- 
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culty as a negro), was then about 
thirty-five years old. He was some- 
what above the middle height, rich- 
ly but not gaudily dressed. Hang- 
ing by a loop from his left breast 
were a pair of silver tweezers. 

After the “talk” was over and 
the arrangements for sending out 
the party agreed upon, every chief 
except Kicking Bird had some pri- 
vate “axe to grind ”—something 
to ask for. As the presentation of 
these “private bills” was likely 
to take much time, we withdrew, 
mounted our wagon, and drove to 
the Kiowa camp. 

The camps of the three tribes, 
Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches, 
were pitched in the fringe of tim- 
ber that borders Medicine Bluff 
Creek and the Main Cache. The 
day was bright and warm for the 
season. ‘The scarlet and white 
blankets of the Indians, seen here 


.and there among the trees, gave 


life and color to the landscape. 
Crowds of children gambolled and 
shouted, and seemed to enjoy them- 
selves intensely. ‘They had no idea 
they were the children of a doom- 
ed aitd dying race. There was no 
trace among them of the stoicism 
of the Indian of maturer years. 
No crowd of French urchins play- 
ing around the Tour Saint Jacques 
in the grounds of the Palais Royal, 
or the gardens of the Tuileries, was 
ever more full of gayety and esfie- 
glerie than these little savages. 
They threw their arms about and 
“kicked loose legs” as naturally 
and with as much adandon as any 
white children could have done. 
Some, more industriously inclined, 
built little sepies, or lodges; others 
made tiny camp-fires, playing “ war- 
party ”; others, with miniature bows 
and arrows, skipped along, shooting 
at the small birds that crossed their 
path. Now an urchin, more bold 
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than the rest, would hop alongside 
our wagon and return our “how, 
how” with compound interest. Em- 
boldened by his example, others 
would follow, until we had a crowd 
of little red-skins of both sexes 
about us, hopping, laughing, and 
“ how-how’-ing. Occasionally they 
indulged in a general shout of good- 
natured merriment, which may very 
probably have been caused by some 
more than usually good joke at our 
expense. 

Our first visit was to Kicking 
Bird’s lodge. It was quite roomy, 
being a /epie of twenty-four poles. 
In rear of the lodge, and carefully 
covered by a paulin, like the carriage 
of any civilized gentleman, stood our 
friend Kicking Bird’s “ buggy.” 

Kicking Bird had not yet return- 
ed from the talk at the post. His 
wife, a buxom young squaw, pro- 
fusely beaded, brightly blanketed, 
vermilion-cheeked, but not over- 
washed, did the honors. She hada 
child about ten months old—a live- 
ly, stout little red rascal, whose flesh 
was as firm as vulcanized rubber. 
The little wretch was just begin- 
ning to walk. He was zm” puris, of 
course. He took wonderfully to 
us. He would try to walk across 
the lodge to each of us in turn, 
falling at every other step, and get- 
ting up again with a loud crow of 
determination. Then he _ would 
toddle from one to the other, hold- 
ing by our boot-tops as we stood 
in a circle around him, and being 
jumped as high as arms would ad- 
mit of by each in turn, to his in- 
tense delight and the great enjoy- 
ment of his mother. 

We walked through the camp 
and watched the squaws tanning 
buffalo-hides and preparing ante- 
lope-skins. I was very anxious to 
get a papoose-board, as a telegram 
from a medical friend had just in- 
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formed me that there was an op- 
portunity of utilizing such a piece 
of furniture in the family of a very 
particular friend. But I could not 
beg or buy one, even with the help 
of my friend the interpreter. We 
asked several squaws, but not one 
of them would sell. I heard after- 
wards that an extravagantly high 
price, backed by the Indian 
agent’s influence, failed to procure 
one. ‘The squaws no doubt con- 
sider it “bad medicine” to sell a 
papoose-board. 

A gaudily-dressed Indian, whose 
cheeks were streaked with paint of 
all the colors of the rainbow, ap- 
proached us. In my civilized sim- 
plicity I supposed that this glaring 
individual was some very big chief 
indeed. I asked the interpreter 
what great chief he was. 

“Some Indian p/ug,” responded 
that gentleman; “no chief at all.” 

“ How comes he to be so extra- 
vagantly adorned ?” 

“They can wear anything they 
can beg, buy, or steal.” 

My mistake reminds me of a sim- 
ilar one made by Indians with re- 
gard to some white visitors. Col. 
—— visited an Indian camp, ac- 
companied by some officers and a 
cavalry escort. ‘The colonel and 
the officers were dressed in fatigue 
uniform, with merely gold enough 
about them to indicate their rank 
to a close observer on close inspec- 
tion. The observed of all the In- 
dian observers, however, was a 
“fancy” Dutch bugler, with his 
double yellow stripe and his bars 
of yellow braid across his breast. 
To him the most respectful homage 
and the greatest consideration were 
paid. 

As we passed one of the Kiowa 
lodges, a young man, seemingly 
about twenty-five or twenty-eight 
years old, came out to meet us 
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with outstretched arms. With the 
exception of Kicking Bird, he was 
the most pleasing Indian I met. 
He was very fairsskinned for an 
Indian, bright, intelligent-looking, 
with a frankness of manner rare 
among Indians. He was present- 
ed to me as Big Tree, a paroled In- 
dian. 

The interpreter told me that, up 
to the time Big Tree was taken 
with Satanta, the former was an In- 
dian of no note. He was innocent 
of crime, and achieved a reputation 
merely by his accidental associa- 
tions with Satanta. 

Notwithstanding the lesson I had 
received, when we met some gaudi- 
ly-bedizened Indian I could not re- 
frain from asking who he was, 

The interpreter’s answer was in- 
variably : “ Only some Indian dug.” 

We drove to the Comanche camp, 
and visited the lodge of Quirz- 
Quip, or “ Antelope-Chewer.” I 
had met him at the “talk” in the 
morning. He recognized me and 
shook hands in*’a very friendly 
manner. Quirz-Quip’s counte- 
nance was not an attractive one. 
[t was at its best then, however, for 
he was in high glee at his good for- 
tune in reaching the reservation, 
even with the loss of almost every- 
thing he had, and the troops close 
at his heels. He only got in a few 
hours ahead of them, and they had 
been gaining on him hourly. As 
his dinner was ready@ Antelope- 
Chewer invited us in to join him in 
the repast, and I accepted the invi- 
tation eagerly. 

The lodge was a large and com- 
fortable one. No doubt it had 
been kept standing on the reser- 
vation for the use of the squaws 
and children while Antelope-Chew- 
er was on the war-path, and for a 
pleasant and safe resting-place for 
that gentleman when the. troops 
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made the war-path too hot for him. 
Mats were placed around the lodge. 
On these we sat tailor-fashion. Va- 
lises, made of buffalo-hide, scrap- 
ed and painted in the usual Indian 
fashion, were placed at intervals 
around the “pie. The fire was in 
the centre, in a hole eighteen in- 
ches or two feet deep. The lodge 
was pleasantly warmed, and there 
was not the least smoke. Two 
young bucks occupied about four 
yards of the lodge. ‘They lay 
stretched at full length on their 
backs. Eachhad a bow and arrow, 
with which he amused himself by 
toying. ‘The arrow was in its place, 
ready to be sped. Ever and anon 
they would draw the arrows back to 
the head, and then relax the strings 
again. I felt that the rascals would 
have sent the barbs through us with 
pleasure, if they could only do so 
with safety. We were unarmed, it 
is true; but there were thirteen 
companies of cavalry and five of 
infantry within a mile and a half, 
and the chances of ultimate escape 
were more than doubtful. I should 
not wish to meet even my worthy 
friend Quirz-Quip off the reserva- 
tion, if | were unarmed and no help 
near. 

The young men merely nodded 
to us as we entered, without chang- 
ing their positions or intermitting 
their bow-play. They gave us a 
half-careless, half-supercilious smile, 
and glanced at each other, as if they 
should say : 

“ Buffalo-Heart, my boy! what 
does the governor mean by bringing 
these fellows here ?” 

They seemed to look upon us as 
a pair of young scions of the old 
French nodlesse might have looked 
upon a republican guard detail en- 
tering their private apartments in 
their ancestral chateau. 

We shook hands and exchanged 
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grunts with the squaws and chil- 
dren. The interpreter joked Quirz- 
Quip about his race with the troops. 
The Indian laughed, indulged in 
several “how-hows” and duenos 
(the Comanches use a good many 
Spanish words), and shook hands 
with me again with great seeming 
cordiality. He was evidently very 
much elated by his good fortune in 
getting to a place of safety, and 
showed it by repeated chuckles. 

Dinner being ready, we drew 
closer to the festive fire-hole in 
which the viands were cooking. 
As a not very comely old squaw put 
forth a not very clean hand and 
arm to, serve the first course, a 
young gentleman who had joined 
our party made a precipitate re- 
treat. The young fellow was troub- 
led witha delicate stomach. Another 
gentleman, having tasted of the first 
course, said he found the éep7e rather 
close and withdrew. ‘There remain- 
ed of our party, then, only the in. 
terpreter and my unworthy self to 
do honor to Antelope-Chewer’s hos- 
pitality. 

The party assembled around the 
hospitable stew-pan consisted of 
the old squaw who did the honors 
of the camp-kettle; a younger 
squaw, plump and dirty, evidently 
the latest favorite ; Antelope-Chew- 
er and several little Chewers, rang- 
ing from six months to twelve years 
old; the aristocratic young bucks 
(whose food was handed to them 
by the old squaw), the interpreter, 
and the writer. The repast con- 
sisted of stewed buffalo meat serv- 
ed in the vessel in which it was 
cooked. Each convive takes his 
clasp-knife in his right hand, seizes 
one end of the piece of meat with 
the thumb and forefinger of his 
left, and cuts off a piece of the re- 
quired size. It is “ bad medicine,” 
as well as mauvais go&t, to take 
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more than you can consume. The 
manner in which salt was used 
struck me as being an improvement 
on- our civilized mode of using it. 
It was served dissolved in water in 
a shallow vessel, and each guest 
dipped his piece of meat in the 
fluid. Of course if this method 
were adopted in our hotels or 
boarding-houses, I should wish to 
have my salt and water served in 
an “individual ” salt-vessel. 

There was no bread. The In- 
dians on the reservation had re- 
ceived no flour for weeks. We had 
the Indian substitute for bread— 
the fat of the meat cut off in strips, 
pressed, and served separately, cold. 
There are worse substitutes. <A 
cup of coffee (without milk, of 
course) concluded the repast. It 
was by no means bad. It was hot 
and strong, though not quite sweet 
enough, as the ration of sugar is- 
sued to the Indians was insufficient. 
I enjoyed it, however. It is only 
justice to say that Quirz-Quip’s 
coffee was much better than some I 
have tasted in railroad eating-houses 
and “end of the track” towns. 

Dinner being over, we left the 
lodge to walk through the camp, 
and especially to visit and view a 
bridge made by the Indians them- 
selves across the Medicine Bluff. 
It was a structure of mud and logs 
quite creditable to Indian ingenuity 
and industry. It showed that the 
lessons of their teacher—the beaver 
z—had not been thrown away upon 
them. 

We invited Antelope-Chewer to 
come with us to the fort bakery, 
and we would make him a present 
of a dozen loaves of bread. He 


consented, but said he wanted his 
squaw to go toc. 

“He wants her to carry back the 
bread,” said the interpreter. 

We agreed, and got into the wa- 
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gon, 
plump and dirty squaw should ride 


Quirz-Quip desired that the 


inside with us. To this we would 
not submit, and insisted that she 
should take the seat beside the 
driver. Indeed, I felt already an 
itching sensation all over me—no 
doubt the effect of imagination ; for 
the interpreter assured me there 
was no danger of anything of the 
kind, unless I should spend a night 
in a lodge. I assured him that such 
a thing was not at all probable. 
Nevertheless, and notwithstanding 
two or three baths, it was some 
days before my epidermis regained 
its accustomed tranquillity. 

We drove to the Apache camp 
for our young friends who had fled 
from Quirz-Quip’s hospitality, and 
returned by the Comanche chief's 
lodge to pick up the plump and 
dirty squaw. She had become tired 
of waiting, and had gone away, 
much to her lord’s disgust and our 
satisfaction. 

We drove to the bakery and 
bought a dozen loaves of bread for 
Quirz-Quip. He wished us to drive 
him back to his camp with the 
bread. The interpreter told him 
we could not do it. Then the mo- 
dest Comanche asked us to lend 
him the wagon to take the bread. 
‘The interpreter shook his head, and 
assured him that it was impossible. 

“ Then,” said Quirz-Quip, “ how 
am I to get the bread to camp ?” 

“If you are too lazy to pack it,” 
said the interpreter, “ you can leave, 
and be confounded.” 

As we drove away, we saw him, 
with a rueful countenance, spread- 
ing out his blanket on the floor to 
receive the coveted bread but hated 
load. 

On our return from the camps 
we passed by the agency. I asked 
what kind of a man the agent was. 
I was answered that he was “a 
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good sort of man,” but “he knows 
nothing about Indians or their 
ways.” 

“ He is a Quaker, I suppose.” 

“A kind of a made-up Quaker, 
like a good many of ’em.” 

We stopped at the agency door, 
and I was introduced to the agent. 
He was a gentleman in his manners, 
and looked to me like an honest 
man. ‘There was to be an issue of 
blankets on the following day. The 
agent kindly said he would be glad 
to have me present, and if I would 
come he would send a wagon for 
me. I accepted at once. 

The Indian agent was as good 
as his word. He sent a carriage 
for us about half-past eight next 
morning. The issue was to take 
place about half-past nine. It was 
nearly half-past eleven, however, 
before the Indians began to arrive. 
Your Indian is invariably unpunc- 
tual. You may set what hour you 
please, but you cannot make him 
come until he is quite ready. By 
half-past twelve they began coming 
in considerable numbers and the is- 
sue commenced. The women and 
children were out in great force, 
and were in high good-humor, chat- 
ting and laughing in the gayest 
manner possible. Each family 
ranges itself in a semi-circle; the 
chief, or male head thereof, stood 
about the centre of the chord. 
Each chief, after receiving the num- 
ber of blankets to which he was en- 
titled, tore in two a double blanket 
of each color; there were only 
black and white blankets to be is- 
sued that day, no scarlet ones, 
greatly to the disappointment of the 
squaws and children. Beginning 
at one end of the semi-circle, the 
chief threw a piece of each color at 
the head of the person for whom it 
was intended. It was caught with 


a shout of glee and many remarks, 
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evidently of a humorous nature, 
judging by the laughter with which 
they were hailed. Sometimes the 
dignified chief, with as near an ap- 
proach to a smile as his dignity 
would allow, threw a joke with the 
blanket at the head of a dependant. 
His jokes, like those of all persons 
in power, were always greeted with 
applause. When the blanket was 
so thrown as to strike the recipient 
full in the face, the merriment was 
uproarious. Our friend Quirz-Quip 
was present, of course. He was 
very busy, getting all he could, and 
dividing what he got among his in- 
teresting family. He was harder 
to please than if he had always 
been a good Indian and had never 
left the reservation to go on the 
war-path. 

The blankets were of very good 
quality. They were marked with 
the letters U.S.1.D. It was found 
necessary to stamp the blankets to 
prevent the Indians from gambling 
or trading them away to Mexicans 
in the summer. 

Here and there some wretched 
squaws stood apart from the general 
throng, as if they were Pariahs 
among their sisters. They seemed 
utterly forlorn and miserable. They 
took no interest in the busy scene 
before them. Their faces wore an 
expression of blank hopelessness. 
The world had nothing for them in 
the present, nothing in the future. 
They came to the issue as mere 
drudges, to carry back the blankets 
to the camps. They had each an 
angular piece cut out of the nostril. 
This is the Scarlet Letter of the 
Comanches. 

When the issue was over I visited 
the Indian hospital and had quite 
an interesting chat with the doctor. 
The Indians were then suffering a 
good deal from colds, influenza, etc., 
brought on by exposure at night, 
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“making medicine”—7.e., perform- 
ing incantations. As we went from 
the hospital to the carpenter’s 
shop, I met young Satanta, a parol- 
ed prisoner, son of the notorious 
Satanta who was delivered by the 
War Department to the civil au- 
thorities in Texas to be tried for 
murders and robberies committed 
by him within the boundaries of that 
State. Satanta, Jr., was a bright- 
eyed young man of twenty. He 
wore a long, straight red feather in 
his hat, and carried in his hand a 
bow, from which ever and anon he 
discharged an arrow as he went, 
and picked it up again. 

An Indian, who evidently thought 
he was suffering under a very great 
grievance, now met us and talked 
very earnestly and excitedly to the 
interpreter. 

“ That Indian is smarting under 
the sense of some great wrong, 
real or fancied,” I said. 

“Yes,” said the interpreter, smil- 
ing ; “he has trouble with another 
Indian about a greyhound pup. I 
promised this fellow and another a 
pup each (I have the finest grey- 
hounds in the Territory). The 
other fellow, while I was away, took 
both the pups, and won’t give this 
fellow his. They are just like chil- 
dren in many things.” 

There was little doing in the 
carpenter's shop. I was shown 
some work done by a young Indian 
which was fair, for an Indian 
There were no Indians at work, but 
I was told that Kicking Bird’s son 
was to begin his apprenticeship the 
following week. 

Nor was there anything doing at 
the school. ‘There were hopes ot! 
opening it the following month, with 
twenty Apaches, twenty Kiowas. 
and the same number of Coman- 
ches. 

The trader at the military post 
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was also the trader for the Indians. 
The store was thronged from morn- 
ing to sunset by Indians of both 
sexes. Comanches, Kiowas, Apa- 
ches, hung around in groups, stand- 
ing in the doorways, blocking up the 
windows, when they were closed, 
with their faces against the panes, or 
their heads and the upper part of 
their bodies thrust in when they 
were open, The majority of the 
trader’s store-idlers are women, 
young girls, and children. ‘They 
are by no means backward in 
begging. ‘The clerks told me it 
was not wise to leave anything on 
the counter even for a moment 
when the red brethren and sisters 
were in the store; they had to be 
watched as narrowly as fashionable 
white kleptomaniacs. 

I was rather pleased with the ap- 
pearance of the Indian agent. He 
seemed honest and frank. Of 
his ignorance or knowledge of In- 
dians and their ways I can say no- 
thing. “Old Indian men” are apt 
to think that, in the way of know- 
ledge of Indians, they have pulled 
the ladder up after them. 

I thanked the agent for his po- 
liteness, and said that, if he did not 
think it impertinent, I should like 
to ask a question or two for my 
own information and satisfaction. 
He replied that he would be very 
happy to give me any information 
in his power. 

“Well,” said I, “not to mince 
matters, you know they say a great 
many hard things about Indian 
agents.” 

“Of course I do. When I re- 
ceived this appointment, one of my 
most intimate friends wrote to me 
not to accept it, warning me that, 
were I as pure as snow, I should be 
denounced by everybody as a swin- 
dler and a thief before six months.” 

“Tt is said that for several weeks 


the Indians on this reservation 
have been without bread. Is this 
true ?” 

“Tt is. The freight contractors 
have failed to deliver the flour. I 
cannot issue what I have not. To 
make up for the lack of flour, I 
issue four pounds of beef to each 
Indian daily.” 

“Tt is charged that the beef is 
poor. Is this charge true?” 

“Tt is. What can I do? Like 
a quartermaster or commissary, I 
can only issue what I have on hand. 
If I had not this beef, the Indians 
would have nothing to eat. I can- 
not throw it back on the contrac- 
tor’s hands, and wait for a better 
quality of meat; for while I was 
waiting the Indians would starve 
or leave the reservation to find 
subsistence where they could.” 

““ What is the allowance of coffee 
and sugar ?” 

“Four pounds of the former and 
eight of the latter to one hundred 
rations.” 

I now took a friendly farewell of 
the Indian agent, and went away 
with a vague impression that it is 
not the poor, subordinate official 
who makes most money out of the 
Indians, but freighters and “ big 
contractors,” and perhaps more 
especially their financial “ back- 
ers,” the speculators of the great 
Eastern cities. 

On our way back to the post we 
met Kicking Bird returning to his 
camp. Hewas mounted on a large 
cream-colored mule. We stopped, 
shook hands with him, and chatted 
a little. The interpreter joked him 
about riding a mule. Kicking Bird 
laughed, and said that as he was 
going to live hereafter like a white 
man, like a white man he should 
ride a mule. 

It was the last time I saw Kick- 
ing Bird. Shortly afterwards he de- 
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livered up to the military authori- 
ties a number of the revolted In- 
dians. Among them was a brother 
of one of his squaws. In revenge 
she poisoned the faithful chief. 
Poor Kicking Bird! He had 
given his gorgeous war-bonnet to 
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a veteran officer of the army as a 
token that he had left the war-path 
for ever. He proposed to teach his 
children the white man’s language 
and the white man’s peaceful arts. 
He fell a martyr to his fidelity to 
the government. 





DE VERE'S “THOMAS A BECKET.”* 


Ir is doubtful whether two years 
ago even the admirers of Aubrey 
de Vere looked for anything strik- 
ingly new or startling from his pen. 
His measure seemed filled. He 
was known and read as a poet 
whose melodious verse was the ex- 
pression of thoughts lofty as well as 
tender, of profound meditations and 
large aspirations, of purity without 
fleck, yet cold almost as it was chaste. 
This were an enviable fame at any 
time, infinitely more so just now, 
when the ambition of our poets 
seems to be that of the prodigal, 
to waste their divine birthright on 
worthless objects, to live riotously, 
and finally, when all else is gone, 
to feed themselves and their readers 
on the husks of swine. Suddenly 
Alexander the Great appeared, and 
in the author we beheld a new man. 
At once his fame took wings, while 
he, with the unconscious ease of 
one who took his place by right, 
strode beyond the men of to-day, 
and entered into that narrower cir- 
cle of larger minds whose names 
are written in brass, whose works 
live after them and become part 
and parcel of the English tongue. 
One sign of Mr. de Vere’s undis- 


* St. Thomas of Canterbury. A Dramatic Po- 
em. By Aubrey de Vere, author of Alexander 
the Great. London: Henry S. King & Co, 1876. 
(For sale by The Catholic Publication Society.) 


puted success was significant. It 
is only such a transcendent gen- 
ius as that of Dr. Newman that can 
overleap the barriers which preju- 
dice has set around the Catholic 
name. It is still true, though less 
so than formerly, that the grand old 
name of “Catholic” blazoned on a 
literary scutcheon is regarded as 
a bar sinister by the non-Catholic 
press. Yet even this difficulty of 
caste was overcome by Mr. de Vere, 
and his Alexander the Great was 
hailed by critics of every class and 
kind of thought to be a return to 
the palmy days of English drama, 
and a welcome addition to English 
literature. 

Two years have passed, and anew 
drama is presented to us by the 
same author. From Alexander the 
Great to Thomas 4 Becket is a long 
stride and a trying one. It is a 
passage from the height of pagan- 
ism to the height of Christianity. 
The hero of the one is the personi- 
fication of the pride and the pomp, 
the glory and shame, the greatness 
and essential littleness, of paganism. 
The hero of the other is one of 
those men who throughout the 
Christian era, even up to our own 
times, have been found to stand up 
in the face of the princes of this 
world, and, if need be, pour out 
their hearts’ blood in confessing 
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Christ and upholding his kingdom 
on earth. 

We may as well say at once that 
in the new drama we miss many 
things which in Alexander the Great 
won our admiration. We miss the 
sustained magic of those lines, al- 
most every one of which is poetry 
of the highest order, yet so skilfully 
adapted that whosoever speaks them 
speaks naturally and in keeping 
with his character. In no place in 
Alexander the Great could one say, 
‘** Here speaks the poet,” “ Here the 
rhetorician,” “ Here the dramatist.” 
This much, indeed, is true of Zho- 
mas @ Beckef. We miss, too, the 
brilliant epigrams, the proverbial 
wisdom of the brief sayings thrown 
so liberally into the mouths of this 
character and that. We miss the 
sharp contact and contrast of char- 
acter so perfectly worked out among 
the differenttypesofGreeks. ‘here 
is no place in the later drama for 
such a conception as - Alexander 
himself, the slow growth and devel- 
opment under our eyes of his many- 
sided character, with his strong re- 
solve, his dreams, his daring hopes, 
his insane ambition, his thorough, 
practical manner of dealing with 
things as they pass, his slow-com- 
ing doubts, his wonder at the world, 
at his own mission in it, and at the 
unseen power that rules them both 
from somewhere. Indeed, we can- 
not call to mind a like conception 
to this in any drama. 

The reason for the absence of 
such features as these is plain. In the 
one case the poet was freer to fol- 
low the workings of his own imagi- 
nation; in the other he’ is more 
closely bound down to history, to 
facts, to the very werds often spo- 
ken by his characters. And how 
thoroughly he has studied his sub- 
ject may be seen in the preface to 
the drama, which is an admirable, 
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though condensed, history of the 
whole struggle between St. Thomas. 
and Henry II. But in compensa- 
tion for what we miss we find a 
robustness, an off-hand freedom be- 
tokening real strength, a truth and 
naturalness of coloring, a~ noble 
manner of dealing with noble 
things, a straightforward honesty 
that winks at no faults, on which- 
ever side they lie, a boldness and 
vigor that never flag from the first 
line to the last. There is less art 
than in the other, but much more 
of nature’shappy freedom. More- 
over, the interest of the drama is 
none the less really of to-day be- 
cause it represents men who lived 
and events which occurred seven 
centuries ago. Has this century 
seen no Henries or his like? Who 
shall say that we have no Beckets ? 
Are there no men to-day ready to 
stand up in the face of princes call- 
ing themselves Christian, to risk land 
and life and all they have in the 


cause of Christ, at the same time: 


that they obey their princes, be 
they Catholic or non-Catholic, “ sav- 
ing their order” and “ saving God's 
honor”? 

The whole world makes sad re- 
ply’ And though in these scienti- 
fic days it is not the fashion to 
dash the brains of God's priests 
out in the sanctuary, a method 
equally effectual is adopted to 
quench, if possible, the spirit within 
them. ‘They are drained of such 
means as belong to their offices by 
fine upon fine; every effort is made 
to compel them, as was the case with 
St. Thomas, to betray their trust, to 
recognize rebellious, apostate, and 
recreant priests. And at length, 
when there is not a penny left, they 
are either driven into.exile, as was St. 
‘Thomas, or cast into prisons where 
their martyrdom consists of a thou- 
sand petty insults and deprivations, 
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and where, to take up recent ex- 
amples, they are regaled on soup 
which is scientifically bad. After 
all, does there not seem something 
more magnanimous in the fierce bru- 
tality of the Plantagenet and his 
men ? 

The whole drama of Thomas 
ad Bechet turns on the struggle 
between the archbishop and the 
king, and there is no hesitation on 
the author’s part in deciding which 
side to take in the contest. Mr. de 
Vere has certainly the courage of 
lis convictions, and he is bold in 
their expression in days when St. 
Thomas is still regarded by the 
great majority of English readers as 
a mischievous and meddlesome pre- 
late who courted, if he did not rich- 
ly deserve, his fate. Let -us, with 
Mr. de Vere’s permission, picture 
to ourselves a moment his lost op- 
portunity of making himself infa- 
mously famous. Had he, with his 
great gifts and acknowledged place 
in the ranks of “terati, only taken 
the other side; had he painted 
St. Thomas according to the ortho- 
dox Protestant reading, how his 
book would have been devour- 
ed, and what reviews written of 
it down all the line of the ahti- 
Catholic army of writers! What 
comfort Mr. Gladstone would have 
found in such a convert in his next 
ult with the Rock! Were it not a 
thing simply natural in any honor- 
able man to adhere to the side of 
truth, and, more, to satisfy himself 
of the truth where doubts were 
raised, we should call it noble in 
Mr. de Vere thus to spurn the ex- 
ample of so many gifted writers 
of his time whose great ambition 
seems to be to pander to the vices 
aroundthem. Indeed, not the least 


interest attached to this drama lies 
in the treatment, by a calm, poetic, 
yet deeply philosophic mind, of the 
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momentous struggle which it por- 
trays—the struggle ever old yet ever 
new between church and state. 

The drama is in five acts. The 
first opens at Westminster with the 
election of ‘Thomas to the primacy, 
embraces his resignation of the 
chancellorship and first rupture 
with the king, and ends beautifully 
and solemnly with his consecration 
as Archbishop of Canterbury. This 
act 1s very interesting. It plunges 
at once im medias res. Not a line 
is wasted, and so natural is the col- 
oring that one lives and moves 
among the men of long ago as com- 
pletely as in Shakspere. Becket’s 
friends and foes come and go, and 
have their say about the new pre- 
late and his appointment to the 
“Rome of the North.” Naturally, 
the appointment to such a see still 
filled men’s minds while the mem- 
ory of Anselm lived, 


“Stretching from exile a lean, threatening arm’ 


against the first Henry. It is 
plain from the start that Beck- 
et’s mitre js not to be wreathed 
with roses. Even were the king a 
tamer soul, the new archbishop 
leaves enemies behind him—time- 
serving prelates who hate an honest 
man, others who envy him his 
place, nobles, knights, and rascals 
who have felt his strong hand while 
chancellor. ‘The scene shifts to 
Normandy and shows us Henry’s 
court at Rouen, presided over by 
his perfidious and vicious queen, 
Eleanor, whose bitter tongue ever 
fans the flames that threaten Beck- 
et, whom she hates. Here we sec 
Henry at his best, when, as he 
thinks, all is going well with his 
scheme. 
** Thomas, Archbishop— 

That hand which holds the seal, wielding the staff— 
The feud of Crown and Church henceforth is past. 


° Henceforth I rule ! 
None shares with me my realms.” 
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Here we have, too, a thrilling pic- 
ture of his wrath when this pleasant 
scheme is at once knocked to pieces 
by Becket’s resignation of the chan- 
cellorship. And now the fight be- 
gins. 

In the second act come up the 
memorable scenes at Northampton 
with the question of the “ Royal 
Customs.” In these trying scenes, 
where king and prelate enter the 
lists against each other, the drama- 
tist has exhibited a power worthy 
the occasion, and, to our thinking, 
they are the finest in the drama. 
We can only glance at them and 
passon. The forces are marshalled: 
on the one side the power of the 
king with the bandit nqbles—for 
most of them were little else—and 
the craven prelates; on the other 
Becket, his oath, and his conscience. 
The scene between Becket and the 
bishops, where they strive to break 
down his resolution, is admirable, 
as showing the inner character of 
the man, the steadfast churchman, 
military half, who has not yet quite 
lost that outspoken scorn he used 
so freely while still in and of the 
world. His brief replies are full of 
negative meaning, and, when he does 
break forth, the scorn of the king 
is puny beside his words. 

** My lords, have you said all? Then hear me 
I migne be large to tell you, courtier prelates, 
‘That if the Conqueror’s was an iron hand, 

Not less ’twas just. Oftenest it used aright 

Its power usurped, Jt decked no idiot brow 

With casual mitre ; neither lodged in grasp 

That, ague-stricken, scarce could hold its bribe, 


The sceptres of the shepherds of Christ's 


‘ock,”” 


And never were there nobler 
words than these: 


“ Bishops of England ! 
For many truths by you this day enforced, 
Hear ye in turn but one. The church is God's: 
Lords, were it ours, then might we traffic with it ; 
At will make large its functions, or contract ; 
Serve it or sell ; ; worship or crucify. 
I say the church i is God's ; for he beheld it, 
His thought, ere time began ; counted its bones, 


Which in his book were writ. I say that he 
From his own side in water and in blood 

Gave birth to it on Calvary, and caught it, 
Despite the nails, his bride, in his own arms. 

I say that he, a Spirit of clear heat, 

Lives in its frame, and cleanses with pure pain 
His sacrificial precinct, but consumes 

‘The chaff with other ardors. Lords, I know gg 


To-day the ‘heathen apt fear them met: 
If fall I must, this hand, ere yet I fall, 
Stretched from the bosom ofa peaceful gown, 
Above a troubled king and darkening realm, 
Shall send God’s sentence forth. My lords fare- 
well,”’ 
And surely Becket might have 
spoken this : 
“* My king I honor—honoring more my God ; 
My lords, they lie who brand mine honest fame 
With fealty halved. With doubly-linked alle- 
giance 
He serves his king who serves him for God’s 
sake ; 
But who serves thus must serve his God o’er all. 
I served him thus, and serve.”’ 


But we could quote all this mag- 
nificent scene. 

In the third act Becket escapes 
to France, visits the exiled pontiff 
at Sens, and finally takes refuge at 
Pontigny. ‘The calm of this holy 
and peaceful abode seems to per- 
meate this portion of the drama, 
offering a happy relief after the late 
fierce storms. ‘There he abides, 
“musing on war with heart at 
peace,” and his spirit, without slack- 
ening in its strong purpose, grows 
insensibly calmer, milder, and more 
humble. From this dwelling he is 
driven forth by order of the king, 
only, as the king himself bitterly says, 
to “stand stronger than before.” 
The persecution is turning against 
the persecutor, who confesses in 
words Shakspere might have writ- 
ten 


* T have lit my camp-fires on a frozen flood , 
Methinks the ice wears thin.’ 


3ut he is a man as full of device 
as resolution, and at his back are 
men still fuller of device. The plot 
thickens, and at last even Rome 
seems to fall from the archbishop, 
and give him over to the power of 
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his enemies. Something of the old 
fierce spirit leaps up, and Rome 
itself is not spared, until he is re- 
minded by John of Salisbury, his 
tried and faithful friend, of the 
Pope that 
** Who sits there 
Sits on God’s tower, and further sees than we.” 


Whereupon Becket breaks out into 
a speech full of beauty and of 
truth, which we regret our limited 
space forbids us to quote. At the 
end of it the two cardinals enter to 
endeavor to find a way for patching 
up a peace between the archbishop 
and the king. It must be borne in 
mind that in those days the church 
was in sore straits: the pope in 
exile at Sens; an anti-pope back- 
ed by all the power of the German 
emperor. As Cardinal Otho truly 
Says ° 
** A mutinous world uplifts this day its front 
Against Christ’s Vicar! Save this France and 


England, 
I know not kingdom sound.’ 


And here was Becket, the cham- 
pion of the church, doing, in the 
eyes of many, what best he could 
to drive England also into the ene- 
my’scamp. All thesecircumstances 
render the intellectual and spiritual 
duel between the archbishop and 
the cardinals one of intense interest, 
which again confirms what we noted 
in Alexander the Great, that Mr. de 
Vere has the true dramatic instinct 
of bringing together at the right 
place and right time opposing ele- 
ments. It is the clash of contra- 
ries that imparts greatest interest to 
a drama, and the right working of 
the conflict that shows the drama- 
tist’s skill. The contrast between 
the plausible, keen, politic, Italian 
nature, as it would be called by 
some, of Cardinal William, and the 
straight, unbending, single-minded 
nature of Becket, who is so rooted 


in his position that nothing but 
death could tear him from it, is per- 
fect. The cardinal builds up a 
very strong case in a negative man- 
ner against the archbishop. He 
hints at mistakes on the latter’s 
part; he counsels yielding here and 
there, or rather puts it to Becket 
why such and such might not be 
instead of such and such. In fact, 
his Eminence shows himself a tho- 
rough diplomat in cases where the 
issue was not a duel to the death. 
It would be amusing, were it not 
something of a far higher order, 
to see how Becket, with a strong, 
straight sentence or two, cuts merci~ 
lessly, half scornfully, through the 
cardinal’s fine-spun webs one after 
the other as they appear, scarcely 
giving them time to rise. Cardinal 
William is at length nettled into 
breaking quite through the diplo- 
matic ice, and bids the archbishop 
resign. Becket refuses to listen to 
any voice but that which proceeds 
from the chair of Peter, and with 
this the act closes. 

The fourth act opens with a 
beautiful scene between the nun 
Idonea and the aged Empress Ma- 
tilda, whose character, small part as 
it plays in the drama, seems to us 
one of the most finished of all. 
Henry is back in England, only to 
find 


** All’s well ; and then all’s ill: who wars on Becket 
Hath January posting hard on May, 
And night at ten o’ the morn.”’ 


On the other hand, Becket, with 
half-prophetic eye, seems to see the 
beginning of the end. After each 
new struggle, each new humiliation, 
he rises greater because humbler, 
leaving the dross behind him. Here 
is his own estimate of himself : 


* Once I was unjust. 
The Holy Father sees as from a height ; 
I fight but on the plain: my time is short, 
And in it much to expiate. I must act. 
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(After a pause.) 


1 strove for justice. and my mother’s honor ; 
For these at first. Now know I that God’s truth 
Is linked with these as close as body and soul.” 


How true is this we all know. It 
only required a Luther to make of 
Henry II. a Henry VIII., and he 
had not stood so long in doubt as 
did the latter. The plot deepens. 
What an admirable touch it is that 
shows him, when the gravest news 
arrives from England, falling back 
a moment on his happier days at 
hearing of a smart retort given by 
his old pupil, the youthful prince ! 
At last the king and Becket are 
brought together, and again in this 
long, historic meeting Mr. de Vere 
rises fully and easily to the level of 
the event. The inner vein of 
deceit for which he was marked 
shows through the monarch’s speech, 
and once a lurid burst of passion 
flashes forth like lightning and as 
quickly disappears. This prolong- 
ed scene, at the end of which the 
mask is almost openly thrown off 
by the king, ends the act, and is a 
fitting preparation for the consum- 
mation which is to follow. 

The fifth act opens with prepara- 
tions for the return of the archbi- 
shop to England. His heart and 
those of his friends are filled with 
the gloomiest forebodings.  Ill-ru- 
mors thicken around them. Becket 
himself, in a speech of wonderful 
beauty and pathos, describes the 
“sinking strange” at his heart as, 
standing still on the French coast, 
he looks towards England. It is 
thé flesh asserting itself and gain- 
ing a momentary victory over the 
spirit. He sails at length, and his- 
tory telis us how he was received. 
It was a matter of life or death to 
his foes. There was only one end 
to a contest with a man of his 
stainp—either submission on their 
part or death to him. ‘The drama 


hurries on towards the catastrophe. 
The queen fans the flame. As Li- 
sieux says : 

“ Year by year 
She urged his highness ’gainst my lord the primate ; 
Of late she whets hima with more complicate craft : 
She knows that all she likes the king dislikes, 
And feigns a laughing, new-born zeal for Becket, 
To sting the royal spleen.” 


The short scene in which the 
barbed words of the queen draw a 
contrast between Becket’s triumph 
and the king’s humiliation is one 
of the many dramatic gems set in 
this drama. So graphic is the 
scene as she rises on the throne, 
cup in hand, and cries : 

** A toast, my lords! The London merchant's son : 


Once England’s primate—henceforth King of 
England !” 


that we scarcely need Leicester to 
tell us: 
“ Behold her, Lisieux ! 
That smile is baleful as a winter beam 
Streaking some cliff wreck-gorged ; her hairand 
eyes 
Send forth a glare half sunshine and half 
lightning.” 

At last falls that memorable feast 
of St. Stephen, 8nd the end comes. 
“The man is changed. Szldom he speaks; his 

smile 


Is like that smile upon a dead man’s face, 
A mystery of sweetness.” 


The saint is already looking be- 
yond this world. Standing at the 
window, as we are told he stood, he 
looks out and beholds the ground 
robed in snow. Here is how his 
poet makes him speak of it: 

“How fair, how still, that snowy world! The 
earth 


Lies like a white rose under eyes of God ; 
May it send up a sweetness !”’ 


What other poet in these days 
could give us so pure and perfect an 
image as that—a flower plucked, 
surely, from the paradise of poets? 
The sweetness is sent up. It rises 
from the martyr’s blood. 

Such is an outline of this drama. 
The character, of course, on which 
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the attention fastens chiefly is that 
of Thomas a Becket, and we think 
that in the portrayal of this great 
character Mr. de Vere is as happy 
as in his Alexander. Becket is a 
very easy man to write about, but a 
most difficult one to set living and 
real before us. In him for a long 
time the layman and the clerk strug- 
gled for mastery. ‘There is no pos- 
sible doubt that up to the time of 
his elevation to the primacy he was 
a man who lived in, and to a very 
great extent of, the world. He re- 
joiced in pomp and pride, in large 
retinues, in splendid appointments, 
in ostentatious display. He was 
not at all averse to showing that the 
arm of the cleric could tilt a lance 
with the bravest knight. Yet 
through all the temptations of 
such a life as his he undoubtedly 
retained his purity of heart, a right 
sense of his true vocation, and an 
honesty of purpose that never 
swerved. Certain it is that, in pro- 
curing his appointment as primate, 
Henry thought he had, if not ex- 
actly a tool, a devoted friend and a 
sensible man, who would not for- 
get the favors his monarch had 
showered on him, and would be 
troubled by no such nice scruples 
as vexed his predecessor, Anselm. 
Becket had shown himself to be a 
keen-eyed, resolute, active, honest 
minister, with no sordid touch in 
his nature, with an intense sense of 
duty to his king and country. —In- 
deed, had he not been a Catholic 
cleric, in days when clerics lawfully 
assumed many a civil office, there 
can be little doubt that he would 
have been pronounced, even by 
Protestant historians, to be one of 
the best and truest English chancel- 
lors that ever held the seals. 

At a day’s notice this man, by 
the express command and desire of 
the king, is sent back to his real 
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duty—the tending of Christ’s fold. 
He obeyed against his will, foresee- 
ing already something of the issue. 
But the fashion ef the world is not 
brushed off in a day, however 
changed may be the heart and 
conduct. ‘To-day he is the gay 
and brilliant chancellor of Eng- 
land, highest in the favor of his 
king; to-morrow, primate of Eng- 
land, and appointed to that post, as 
he knew, to betray it. The man is 
not yet a saint—very far from it; 
and in his seizing of this character 
just as the robes of the world were 
falling from him and he had donned 
the livery of heaven; in his awaken- 
ing to the new and tremendous re- 
sponsibility that had fallen upon 
him; in the gradual taming of his 
fiery and impetuous spirit; in the 
struggle between personal love for 
his royal master, pity for the disas- 
ters necessarily brought upon the 
kingdom by his action, and his clear 
conception of duty throughout all; 
in the slow braying of this spirit in 
the mortar of affliction until speck 
by speck all the dross was shaken 
and cast out, and the whole man 
left clean and pure for the sacrifice 
—in all this Mr. de Vere has shown 
the skill of a great artist. The 
obvious temptation for a Catholic 
in treating such a theme was to 
make Becket a saint toosoon. Mr. 
de Vere has not fallen into this 
mistake, and the result adds largely 
to the effect of the drama. Not 
till the very last scene do we feel 


that Becket ‘lives already above 


this world, and only awaits his 
translation. ‘The night before his 


death the flesh still urged flight 
when he knew that death was com- 
ing surely and swiftly. And when 
the curtain drops for the last time 
on that terrible scene of the out- 
raged sanctuary and the murdered 
archbishop, then do we surely feel 
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that the spirit of a saint and mar- 
tyr has flown to heaven. 

The conception of Henry is al- 
rzost equally good. ‘The following 
picture of him will be remembered : 

** Your king is sudden: 
The tidings of his march and victory reach us 
Like runners matched. ‘That slender, sinewy 
frame, 
That ardent eye, that swift, onstriding step, 
Yet graceful as a tiger’s, foot descending 
Silent but sure on the predestinate spot— 


From signs like these looks ferth the inward man. 
Expect grave news ere long.”’ 


Excellent foils to Becket and to 
each other are Becket’s two fast 
friends, John of Salisbury and Her- 
bert of Bosham. ‘The contrast be- 
tween the two is well drawn by 
themselves : 


. 


Joun oF Sacispury. Herbert, you jar me with 
your ceaseless triumphs, 

And hope ’gainst hope. You are like a gold leaf 
dropped 

From grove immortal of the church triumphant 

To mock our church in storm! For manners’ 
sake, 

I pray you, chafe at times. The floods are out! 

I say the floods are out! This way and that 

‘They come a-sweeping. 


“ HERDERT. Wheresoe’er they sweep 
The eye of Ged pursues them and controls : 
That which they are to him, that only ave they ; 
The rest is pictured storm.” 


A mightier hand than Mr. de 
Vere’s might own so graphic a pic- 
ture as this: 


** Go where I might, except among the poor, 
T'was all one huge conspiracy of error, 
Conspiracy, and yet unconscious half; 

For, though, beneath, there worked one plastic 
mind, 

"Jeep surface seemed fortuitous concurrence, 

One man the hook supplying, one the eye, 

Here the false maxim, there the fact suborned, 

This the mad hope, and that the grudge for- 
gotten. 

The lawyer wrote the falsehood in the dust 

Of mouldering scrolls ; with sighs the court-priest 
owned it; 

The minstrel tossed it gaily from his strings ; 

The witling lisped it, and the soldier mouthed it. 

These lies are thick as dust in March.” 


And the “ reptile press ” had not 
yet come into being! 
' There is not a weak line in this 
drama. _ It will be welcomed by all 
Catholics as a glorious illumination 
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of the history which it pictures. 
Our boys should dwell on it in the 
schools. From no book can they 
gather a better idea of one of the 
most marked epochs in English 
history. It will, like Alexander the 
Great, bear reading and rereading, 
disclosing each time new beauties 
of thought and expression. Many 
of the speeches set one’s veins 
a-tingling, so vivid and real are 
they. The pictures of churchmen 
are a study. There is the pre- 
late courtier, the prelate politician, 
the false ascetic, the blasphemous 
apostate, the timid prelate, who 
trembles between his conscience 
and his king. In striking contrast 
to these stand out Becket and his 
true men, while to and fro among 
the cleric gowns stalk the stalwart 
nobles, half-bandits, most of them, 
sick in turn of prelate and king. 
Mr. de Vere makes masterly use 
of these many opposite elements, 
groups, parts, and rearranges them 
with the highest dramatic effect. 
The general tendency of English 
poetry in these days is downwards. 
It has gained nothing; it has lost 
much. It is least strong in its 
highest, the dramatic form. With- 
out pretending to be at all dogmat- 
ic in mere literary criticism, we take 
this last statement to be indisputa- 
ble. The failure, however, is not 
from lack of effort. There is sure- 
ly some strange fascination about 
the drama. It would not be at all 
hazardous to say that nine out of 
every ten men with any literary 
pretensions, if they have not actual- 
ly written dramas, have at least 
had the ambition and inténtion at 
some time or another to write them. 
What may be the precise reason 
for this, general tendency towards 
that peculiar form of literature, un- 
less it is that so very few succeed 
in it, we do not know,and do not 
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care to inguire just now. The 
unattainable, however, always pos- 
sesses a strong fascination for aspir- 
ing minds; and as the dramatic 
literature of all countries is that 
which, though the least in quantity, 
has fastened itself most upon the 
hearts of the people, it is at least 
a worthy ambition which aims at 
this royal road to fame. ‘The dis- 
covery of the North-west Passage 
has not been a more fatal lure 
to mariners than the drama to lit- 
erary adventurers. Even men of 
approved position in other branches 
of literature, poets of fame, novel- 
ists whose names were household 
words, statesmen and philosophers, 
have failed at this last fortress that 
fame seems to hold only for her 
most favored sons. Here no art 
can win an entrance; the sweetest 
strains cannot charm the locks 
asunder, the profoundest thoughts 
cannot melt them. Nature and 
nature only holds the key. 

A glance at a few of the writers 
of the century will reveal how true 
is this. Even Byron with his pas- 
sionate soul, his strangely mixed 
nature, his bitterness and sweetness, 
his loftiness of thought, and ex- 
pression combined, his marvellous 
power over words, has written 
dramas which as poems are splen- 
did, but as dramas wretched. Shel- 
ley was the only poet of his day 
who produced a really dramatic 
work, but its revolting subject un- 
happily removes it fromclean hands. 
The lesser lights of our own day 
have each in turn attempted a like 
flight only to meet with disaster. 
Who thinks of Browning's Strafford 
now? Who has cast a second 
glance at Swinburne’s Chastelard or 
Bothwell? Notwithstanding the 
“gush” with which it was at first 
hailed by some English critics, Ten- 
nyson’s Mary Tudor has fallen flat, 


both on the stage and off it, and 
honest men have come to the con- 
clusion that it rather detracts from 
than adds to the well-earned and 
well-worn fame of the author. The 
only good purpose it has served was 
to bring to light a real drama on 
the same subject by the father of 
the author whose latest work now 
claimsourattention. Of that we shall 
have something to say at another 
time. Even that proverbial philo- 
sopher, Mr. ‘Tupper, was seized with 
the inspiration in this centennial 
year of ours, and we heard some- 
thing of a drama wherein George 
Washington was to figure as the 
hero, but it faded out of sight be- 
fore it had well appeared. Sad to 
say, our own Longfellow’s Spanish 
Student, the only drama-he_ ever 
published, happens to be about 
the worst of his productions. Mr. 
Disraeli even, in his wild youth, per- 
petrated a drama which was pre- 
sented some years since at a second 
or third class: London theatre, and, 
we believe, almost ruined the man- 
agement. At all events it failed. 
And Bulwer Lytton’s best known 
drama is not one-fiftieth part as 
good as his poorest novel. 

Bold then is the man who would 
tread this royal road which is strewn 
with so many a brave wreck. Rash 
the man who, with name and fame 
established, with the well-won lau- 
rels of a lifetime on his brow, weald 
add a final and a crowning leaf 
plucked from this garden of death. 
Happy the man who, in face of the 
thousand dangers that beset his 
path, goes on his way boldly, grasps 
and holds the prize that a thousand 
of his fellows have missed. Mr. 
de Vere has won this prize. His 
dramas are dramas and nothing 
else. ‘They are not verses stitched 
together without a purpose and a 
plan. ‘They are not mere descrip- 
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tion ; 
We hope and believe that one who 
has accomplished so much and so 
well in so short a time may, as we 


they are instinct with act. 


do not doubt he can, do much 
more. The prizes to be won in 
this, to Mr. de Vere, new field are 
as many as the aspirants; but the 
winners are few. As Catholics we 
are proud of such a poet. As 
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readers and observers we rejoice 
in these degenerate days at see- 
ing so resolute a return to loftier 
thoughts and purer, to great con- 
ceptions, to real English, which is 
free at once from the affectation of 
the archaic and from the flimsy 
jingle that tries honest ears, to a 
right depicting of scenes and events 
that have stirred the world. 





THE PRISONER OF CHILLON. 


Ir has been the Jot of more than 
one disreputable character to be 
glorified by great poets. From 
Spenser to ‘Tennyson have the 
praises of “ Gloriana” been sung, 
to the no small detriment of truth, 
and of far worthier personages than 
she who, although in some respects a 
great queen, was guilty of ferocities 
almost beyond the capabilities of 
man, and of prolonged and calcu- 
lating cruelties contrary to the very 
nature bestowed by God on woman. 
Again, Satan himself is portrayed 
in Milton’s stately poem as a being 
more magnificent than malignant. 
He “hates well” certainly, but his 
own utter hatefulness, and the base 
ingratitude to his Creator of which 
he is the first example, is sufficient- 
ly veiled to incline one to feel some- 
thing akin to admiration or pity 
for the arch-rebel against God, the 
crafty seducer and pitiless destroyer 
of the souls of men. 

Passing over other instances of 
false renown, and undazzled by the 
halo of romance cast around the 
“ Prisoner of Chillon” by Lord By- 
ron’s melodious lines (it would be 
more plain-spoken than polite to 
write this word, as here it ought to 
be written, .c, without the 7), let us 


examine, by the sober light of his- 
tory, into the merits of this more- 
than-doubtful hero, rendered by his 
captivity a person of interest, al- 
though there is every proof that 
the story of his arrest, in violation 
of a safe-conduct granted him by 
the duke of Savoy, is an invention.* 
Still more, however, does Bonivard 
owe his celebrity to Lord Byron, 
who apparently knew nothing of 
the “ Prisoner” whose imaginary suf- 
ferings he sang, beyond his name, 
-his Protestantism, and the fact of 
his imprisonment. The poem opens 
with a string of fictions, among 
which it is amusing to read that 
Bonivard was loaded with chains 
for the religion of his father, and 
that the said father had died on the 
rack, a martyr to a creed he refused 
to abjure, etc. 

But imagination has had the up- 
per hand long enough. Certain of 
our contemporaries abroad having 
recently referred to the “ Prisoner 
of Chillon” as a martyr for liberty 
of conscience, it is time to bring 
down from his pedestal this Calvin- 
ist apostate, pointed to by Protes- 
tants as one of their models of vir- 


* See, especially, Spon, //istoire de Gen?ve, tom. 
1, Pp. 203, 204. 
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tue, and who, we readily allow, 
turns out to be a fitting companion 
to similar “ models ” even more fa- 
mous in their annals. 

The Bonivards were an old dour- 
geots family of Chambéry, who from 
the thirteenth century had pos- 
sessed a certain extent of feudal 
property. ‘Thus they were subjects 
of the princes of Savoy, whose worst 
enemies were then the Genevese 
and Swiss. Now, it was under the 
protection of these latter that Boni- 
vard, himself a Savoyard, came, in 
the vain hope of preserving the rich 
revenues of his priory of Saint Vic- 
tor, to plant his batteries against his 
native country. At Geneva, he 
took his place among the first pro- 
moters of the freedom of the future 
republic, but no sooner did the Re 
formation become a movement of 
importance, from the standing of 
some of its leaders, than Bonivard 
disappears from the front, and falls 
into a lower rank; since, although 
a writer of some power and pos- 
sessed of real talents, he was ut- 
terly lacking in energy and dignity 
of character, as also in firmness and 
consistency of purpose. In proof 
of this, it is enough to observe the 
continual applications for money 
with which he harassed the coun- 
cil of Geneva, while he was at the 
same time playing fast and loose 
between Savoy and Geneva, in the 
first place, and afterwards between 
Geneva and Berne, according to the 
advancement of his own interests, 
self being apparently the sole ob- 
ject of his worship. ‘This “ vain 
and versatile beggar” * was called 


” 


* See notice in the Revue Catholique for June, 
1876, by M. Leyret, to whom the present paper is 
argely indebted. Those who wish for full infor- 
mation on the subject will find it inthe Notice sur 
Frangots de Bonivard. Prieur de St. Victor et 
sur ses Ecrits, par M. le Dr. Chafponviére 
(Mémoires dela Société d’ Histoire et d’ Archéo- 
logie de Geneve, tome iv.), also in the Matériaux 
Historiqgues and the Notices Généalogiques of 
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by one of the chiefs of the republic, 
the * Stu/tus M. de Sans-Saint- 
Victor.” 

Dr. Chapponniére, a Protestant, 
says that “Bonivard, exalted by 
some as a hero and a martyr for 
liberty, and by others charged with 
every vice, merited neither the ex- 
cess of honor he received on the 
one hand, nor of condemnation on 
the other.” With regard, however, 
to this verdict, which would repre- 
sent Bonivard as a man of simple 
mediocrity, we put the following 
questions: Was not Francois de 
Bonivard a traitor to his religion, 
which he abandoned ? to his eccle- 
siastical character, which he vio- 
lated? to his country, which he in- 
jured to the utmost of his power? 
to history, which he falsified? and 
lastly, to his wives, whom he de- 
ceived, and one of whom he aban- 
doned to torture ? 

The “Prisoner of Chillon” had 
earned his degention in that for- 
tress by fifteen years of open revolt 
against his lawful sovereign ; and if, 
by reason of his six years of im- 
prisonment he is to be accounted a 
great man, it is but just to allow his 
fourth wife, Catherine de Courta- 
ronel, to share his greatness. Like 
him, she apostatized ; like him, she 
quitted her convent and broke all 
her vows; like him, she was driven 
out of Geneva because of her evil 
life; like him, she was allowed to 
return thither on promising amend- 
ment; with him she lived, for some 
time unmarried, until the two were 
compelled by the Genevese autho- 
rities to submit to a marriage cere- 
mony ; like him, she was accused of 
adultery, and, more unfortunate than 


Galiffe (tome iii.), but above all in the remarkable 
work by Canon Magnin, now Bishop of Annecy, on 
Bonivard and the Chronicles of Geneva (.1/émorres 
de TAcadémie de Saroie,2éme Séries, tome in ) 
who by even his moderation, as well as the pitiless 
logic of facts, crushes the pscudo-confessor. 
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he, was made, by the application of 
frightful tortures, to avow herself 
guilty of the crime (which, how- 
ever, has not been proved), her 
husband making no attempt what- 
ever to save her from the torture. 
In consequence of the confessions 
thus extorted, she was condemned 
to be drowned; the sentence being 
duly executed. 

We' have here a terrible pendant 
to the six years of prison, and one 
which, this time, can neither be im- 
puted (to quote M. Fazg) to “an 
infamous duke of Savoy,” nor yet 


(to quote Bonivard himself) to “a 
rascally pope.” — 

This brief sketch, notwithstand- 
ing its incompleteness as to details, 
which would, however, only darkly 
shade the outline here given, is 
sufficient to portray the real Boni- 
vard, the avaricious and time-serv- 
ing apostate, stripped of the inter- 
esting fiction which envelopes the 
Prisoner of Chillon, and to prove 
his worthiness of a niche by the 
side of Cranmer, Luther, Calvin, 
Beza, John of Leyden, and the rest 
of the reforming race. 
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SANCTA SOPHIA, OR DIRECTIONS FOR THE 
PRAYER OF CONTEMPLATION, ETC. Ex- 
tracted out of more than Forty Trea- 
tises written by the late Ven. Father 
F. Augustin Baker, a monk of the 
English Congregation of the Holy 
Order of S. Benedict; and methodi- 
cally digested by the R. F. Serenus 
Cressy, of the same Order and Congre- 
gation. Now edited by the Very Rev. 
Dom Norbert Sweeny, D.D, of the 
same Order and Congregation. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates. 1876. (For 
sale by The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety.) 

Next in importance to the choice of a 
spiritual director comes, no doubt, the 
selection of the kind and quality of spir- 
itual reading proper for individual souls. 
Ordinarily they go together, and, grant- 
ing the first choice to have been well 
made, the second should be ieft to be de- 
termined by it. One advantage, how- 
ever, a Suitable book presents even when 
compared with a suitable director. It is 
always accessible, a consideration of 
some importance, when one remembers 
how urgently spiritual writers seek to 
persuade the soul that in case wise direc- 
tion can be had at no less cost, she 
should travel “a thousand German 
miles” to find it. It is true that with 
certain classes of religious reading, and 
especially with that class to which the 


Sancta Sophia belongs, there is danger 
that indiscrceet readers may mistake their 
own needs, and nourish pride on what 
is proper food for humility only. An- 
other peculiarity belonging to them is 
one which we hardly know whether to 
class as an advantage or'a disadvantage. 
Put into the hands of mature readers for 
whom they have been esteemed suitable 
on account of some natural tendency to 
introversion, and possibly of converts, to 
which class, by the way, the author of 
the Sancta Sophia himself belonged, we 
have observed these charts of the more 
interior ways of spiritual life to create a 
temporary difficulty almost as serious as 
those they were intended to remove. 
The clearness and certainty with which 
the road is pointed out, and the obsta- 
cles to be surmounted described, fill 
the mind at first with such a sense of 
security as one feels who places himself 
in charge of an experienced guide to 
travel to regions by report well known 
but as yet unvisited. The objects of 
faith assume a new vividness, and the 
soul, beholding its own struggles and 
its own weariness reflected in the page 
before it, takes up its line of march ‘vith 
new vigor and readiness to endure what 
its predecessors alsohave endured, But 
it will be strange if its enemy do not 
avail himself of the very weapons used 
against him to raise the contrary diffi- 
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culty, and to suggest that the very accu- 
racy with-which the internal conflict is 
described shows that nothing has been 
really achieved by the spiritual writers 
except the dissection of the soul itself, 
and that, considered as evidence for the 
existence of anything beyond its own 
struggles, their works are simply worth- 
less. However, to “ well-minded souls,” 
as Father Baker would say, such temp- 
tations against faith are not in reality 
more dangerous than any other, and may, 
with the help of prayer and prudent coun- 
sel, be fied from even while their imme- 
diate occasion is retained and put to its 
uses. For such souls, once firmly 
grounded in Catholic faith and with a 
natural predisposition for “ the internal 
ways of the Spirit,” we know no better 
guide than the Sancta Sephia, now so 
happily reprinted. No doubt it is not 
adapted to general reading; the caution 
of the Benedictine father, Leander a St. 
Martino, is as necessary to-day as when 
it was prefixed to the earliest editions of 
the work. These instructions, .he said, 
“are written precisely, and only for such 
souls as by God’s holy grace do effectu- 
ally and constantly dedicate themselves 
to as pure an abstraction from creatures 
as may with discretion be practised; .. . 
consequently, for such as abstain from 
all manner of levity, loss of time, notable 
and known defects, vain talk, needless 
familiarity, and in a word do take as 
much care as they can to avoid all venial 
sins and occasions of them, and all 
things which they shall perceive or be 
warned of, to be impediments to the di- 
vine union of their souls with God.” 

Let us hope that even the strict appli- 
cation of this rule would not too greatly 
narrow the circle of readers likely to be 
profited by the reissue of a volume which 
those well qualified to judge rate as the 
most solid and valuable work on prayer 
ever written in the English tongue. A 
more effectual barrier, perhaps, against 
indiscriminate readers, is raised by the 
style of the work itself than by cautions 
_ such as these. For while the quaint, 
sweet sobriety of its manner most hap- 
pily matches the gravity of its matter, it 
is marked by an utter absence of all 
things likely to gratify curiosity simply, 
and makes no effort to do more than 
guide souls called to contemplative 
prayer along the Secure road of abnega- 
tion and self-denial. Certain blemishes 
which pertained to the work in its origi- 
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nal state are sufficiently guarded against 
in this edition by notes ; and in its pre- 
sent form the Sancta Sophia is undoubt- 
edly better fitted than before both to the 
needs of the contemplative orders for 
whom it was originally written, and to 
those of devout souls living in the world. 


MITCHELL’s GEOGRAPHICAL TeExt- 
Books. Philadelphia: Published by 
J. H. Butler & Co. 

One of the best proofs of the excei 
lence of these text-books is the continual 
popularity which they have enjoyed, in 
spite of the publication of so many com- 
peting works by other authors. Of 
course they have been kept up to the 
times by additions and improvements 
corresponding to the increase of geo- 
graphical knowledge. 

The series consists of cight books, 
two being occupied with ancient geo- 
graphy, and is progressive, so as to suit 
every age and capacity. For Catholic 
schools it is, so far as we can sce, not 
open to any objection, and as good as 
any set of books not expressly written for 
them can be. . 

We are particularly pleased with Prof. 
Brockiesby’s Physical Geography, which 
forms part of the series. It is full of in 
formation for grown persons as well as 
for the young, is profusely and finely 
illustrated, as is the rest of the se 
ries, and will be found to be a most 
readable and instructive book. 

The maps and charts are throughout 
the series executed with that clearness 
and beauty which have always charac- 
terized Mitchell’s atlases. 


Tue Lire, LETTERS, AND TABLE-TALK OF 
BENJAMIN RoBERT Haypon. 

MEN AND MANNERS IN AMERICA ONE 
HuNpDRED YEARS Aco. New York. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1876. 
These two volumes are the first instal- 

ments of the ‘“Sans-Souci Series,” in- 

tended as a companion to the “ Bric-i- 

Brac Series” The life of Haydon the 

artist is full of painful interest. The 

present volume is a condensation by 

Mr. R. H. Stoddard of the larger Eng 

glish life. 

Men and Manners in’ America On 
Hundred Years Ago, edited by H. G. 
Scudder, tells: pleasantly enough how 
men and women lived and moved and 
had their being in this country a century 
ago. 





